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TO HIS GRACE 


raus 
D UK E 
QF 
" NORTHUMBERLAND. 
M Loxs, | 55 5 fy . 


T HE following tote is rnferibed to 


your Grace with the moſt genuine 
reſpect, and, I flatter myſelf, not without 


propriety, ſince it may poſſibly afford 
amuſement to one of the moſt- poliſhed No- 


blemen of the preſent age, to obſerve from 


what rude and ſimple beginnings our 


higheſt improvements have been derived; 
and to trace, to their ſource, thoſe pecu- 


liarities of character, manners and govern- 


ment, Which ſo nn n the 


Teutonic nations. ES 
Among the hiſtorical digreſſions which e 
our Author has ſcattered through his work:; 


is a full relation of the firſt ſettlement of 


the NoRMAaNs in France. This eanfot 
Mei. . A 2 (2) | -” - But: * 


DEDICATION. 


but be intereſting to your Grace, as the 
great Family, which you ſo nobly repre- 
ſent, derived their origin from one of the 
Northern Chiefs, who aſſiſted in that con- 
queſt. From the place of their reſidence in 


Lower Normandy “, they took the name 


of PERCY; a name, pers 1 was afterwards 
eminently . in our Engliſh annals, 
and which you have revived with additional 
luſtre. 

Among the many ſhining and amiabl F 
qualities which diſtinguiſh your Grace an 

the Dutcheſs of Northumberland, none have 
appeared to me more truly admirable than. 
that high reſpe& and reverence, which you 
both' of you ſhow for the heroic ace 
whole poſſeſſions you inherit. 
Superior to the mean and ſelfiſh Fele 
of thoſe, who, conſcious of their own want 
of dignity or worth, conſign to oblivion the 
illuſtrious dead, and wiſh to blot out all 
remembrance of them from the earth; 
you, my Lord, have, with a more than 
filial piety, deen employed for many years 
in reſtoring and reviving every memorial of 
the PERCY name. 
Deſcended, yourſelf, from a moſt ancient 
and reſpectable Family; and not afraid 


to be compared with your noble predeceſ- 


| ſors the Earls of NORTHUMBERLAND, you 


* Mo Vue, in the diſtri of or. Le. 
have 


DEDICATION: 


have repaired their monuments, rebuilt their 
caſtles, and replaced their trophies : and 
whatever appears to be any way connected 
with them, is ſure to attract your attention 
and regard. 

With this generoſity of mind, added to 
your taſte, munificence, and love of the 
arts, can we wonder that your name 1s the 


delight and ornament of the Engliſh nation? 


or that it is equally dear to a ſiſter count 
where your upright and diſintereſted plan 


of government, your politeneſs and magni- 
ficence eſtabliſhed your dominion over every 


heart ; and where the engaging and exalted 
rin of the Dutcheſs have left an impreſ— 
ſion never to be effaced. 

That you may both of you long enjoy 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed honours and that princely 
fortune, which you ſo highly adorn: That 
they may be tranſmitted down, in your own 
poſterity, to the lateſt ages, is the ſincere 
and fervent wiſh of 


My Lord, 
Your Grace's 


| | Moſt humble, and 
MDCCLXX. Moſt devoted ſervant, 


THE EDITOR, 


Vor. I, Aa (3) 
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An Account of the AUTHOR, extracted from 
La France Literaire, 2 Tom. 1769, r2mo. 


Paul Henny MALLET | 
18 a riative of Geneva: He was ſometime 
Royal Profeſſor of Belles Lettres at Copen- 
hagen, ard one of the Preceptors: of the 
Printe of Denmark, now King Chriſtian 
VII. He is a member of the Academies at 
Upſal and Lyons; ant} a correſpondent of 
the Academy of Inſcriptions and: BeNes-- 
Lettres i in France. His works are, 


Hifoire de Dannemarck, Cc. (i, e. The 
Hiſtory of Denmark) 1755. 3 vol. 440. or 
1763. 6 vol. 12mo. 


Forme du N Fs Saule, 8 e. 
The Form of Government of Sweden. 
1756. T 

Abrege de I Hiftoire de 3 (i. e. 


An Abridgment of the Hiſtory of Den- 
* 1760. 8vo. 


Hiſtoire de Heſſe. (i. e. The ee of 
Hell, 1766. 8v0. 


THE 


A 


TRANSLATOR'S 


p R E F A 


18 E Author of the following Work had a ſhare 


in the education of that amiable Prince, Cyrrs- 
IAN VII. King of Denmark, who lately honoured 
this nation with a vifit. During his reſidence in the 
North, our Author Monſ. MALLET (who has all the 


talents of a fine writer) was engaged by the late King 


FREDERICK V. to write a Hiſtory of Denmark in the 


French Language. By way of Introduction to that 


Hiſtory, he drew up theſe two prefatory Volumes, the 
merit of which has long been acknowledged in moſt 


parts of Europe. | | 
- Though intended only as a Preliminary Piece, it 


has all the merit of a complete independent work'; 


and, except to the natives of Denmark, is much more 
. intereſting and entertaining than the Hiſtory itſelf, 
which it was intended to precede. It very early en- 
gaged the attention of the preſent Tranſlator : whoſe 
reading having run ſomewhat in the ſame track with _ 
that of the Author, made him fond of the ſubject, and 


Woke Þ. iT Bt tempted 


- Hap 


3 LR eto U 
: a S 4 2 


ii ii) 

tempted him to give in an Engliſh dreſs a work in . 
which it was diſplayed with ſo much advantage. As ; 
he happened alſo to have many of the original books 
from which the French Author had taken his mate- 
rials, he flattered himſelf they would ſupply ſome II- 
luſtrations, which might give an additional value to 
the Verſion. 4 
For this reaſon, as alſo to afford himſelf an agree- 8 
able amuſement, the Tranſlator ſome time ago under- ! 
took this work; but a ſeries of unexpected avocations 
intervened, and it was thrown aſide for ſeveral years. 
At length be was prevailed upon to reſume it; and as 2 
many of his friends were ſo obliging as to ſhareamong 4 
them different parts of the Tranſlation, he had little | 
more to do but to compare their performances with 
the original, and to ſuperadd ſuch REMARKS as oc- 15 
curred to him. "Theſe are generally diſtinguiſhed f 
from thoſe of the Author by the letter T*. _ 
He was the rather invited to undertake this taſk, 

as he perceived the Author had been drawn in to adopt 

an opinion that has been a. great ſource of miſtake 92 
confuſion to many learned writers of the ancient biſ- 
tory of Europe; viz. that of ſuppoſing the ancient ; 
Gauls and Germans, the Britons and Saxons, ta have | ; 
been all originally one and tie ſame people; thus con- 
founding the antiquities of the Gothic and Celtic na- 
tions. This crude opinion, which perhaps was firſt 
taken up by CLuVERIUs t, and maintained by bim f 
with uncommon erudition, has been ſince incau- 5 


#* When the preſent Tranſlation was TIS only the firſt edition 

of the original had appeared; and from that ſeveral of the firſt chapters 

u ere tranſlated : In that edition the firſt volume was not, as here, divided | 
into XIII. CxayTERs, but into V. Books. Afterwards the Author #. 
reviſed his work, and publiſhed a newedition, i in which he not only made 
the new -d;viſion above-mentioned, but many confiderable alterations 4 
both in the Text and Notes. It was neceſſary to accommodate the Ver. 
ſion to this new Reviſal, but the Tranſlator could not help retaining in 
the margin many of the rejected Paſſages, which he thought too valuable ; 
to de wholly diſcarded, 7 


+ Philippi C.uveal Germaniæ "RD * IS &c. n : 5 
n, ee al 1616, folio, ' 
- EW 5 1 1 . ouſly 3 


En of TOY 


(in 


tiouſly adopted by KeysLen t and PEILOUTIER 5, 
the latter of whom has, with great diligence and ſkill, 
endeavoured to confirm it. In ſhort, ſo much learn- 
ing and ingenuity have ſcarcely ever been more 
verſely and erroneouſly applied, or brought to ado 
and ſupport a more groundleſs hypotheſis. This miſe 
take the I ranſlator thought might be eaſily corrected 
in the preſent work; and by weeding out this one 
error, he hoped he ſhould obtain the Author's pardon, 
and acquire ſome merit with the Engliſh Reader ||. 
And that it is an error he thinks will appear from 
the attentive conſideration of a few particulars, which 
can here be only mentioned in brief: For to give the 
ſubje& a thorough diſcuſſion, and to handle it in its 
full extent, our far exceed the limits of this ſhort 


Preface. 


The ancient and original inhabitants of Europe, 


according to Cluverius and Pelloutier, conſiſted only 


of two diſtinct races of men, viz. the CELTs and SAR- 


MATIANS ; and that from one or other of theſe, but 


chiefly from the former, all the ancient nations of Eu- 


rope are deſcended. The Sarmatians or Sauromatæ, 


were the anceſtors of all the Sclavonian Tribes, viz. 
the Poles, Ruſſians, Bohemians, Walachians, &c. 
who continue to this day a diſtinct and ſeparate people, 
extremely different in their character, manners, laws 


and language from the other race, which was that of 


the Celts; from whom (they will have it) were uni- 
formly deſcended the old inhabitants of Gaul, Ger- 


1 Antiquitates Selectæ Septentrionales et Celticz, c. Autore Joh. \ 


Georgio KEevsLER, &c, Hannoverz 1720. 8vo., 

I Hiſtoire des Celtes, et particulierement des Gaulois et des Germiains, 
c. par Mr, Simon PzLLouTIER, Haye 1750. 2 Tom, 12me. 
This learned Writer, who is a proteſtant miniſter,” counſellor of the 


| Confiſtory, and librarian to the academy at Berlin, is deſcended from a 


family originally of Languedoc, and was born at Leiplic, 27 Oftober, 
O. S. (wv. France literaire, Tom. I.) 

| Though the words Go ru, or TxuToNnic are often ſubſtituted in 
the Tranſlation, inſtead of the Author's favourite word CELTIQUE 
yet care has been taken to repreſent the Author's own expreſſion in the 
margin. Sometimes where it was not needful to be very preciſe, the 
word GoTHIC has only been added to the Author's word CET T1c ; but 
the inſertion is carefully diſtinguiſhed by inverted commas, 


Vor. * A 6 many, 


| 
| 
| 
fy 


„„ 

many, Scandinavia, Britain and Spain, who were all 
included by the ancients under the general name of 
FHyperboreans, Scythians, and Celts, being all origi- 
nally of one race and nation, and having all the ſame 
common language, religion, laws, cuſtoms and man- 
ners. | | 

This is the poſition which theſe Writers have 
adopted and maintained, with an uncommon diſplay of 
deep erudition, and a great variety of ſpecious argu- 
ments. But that their poſition, ſo far as relates to the 
Celts, is erroneous, and the arguments that ſupport it 
inconcluſive, will appear, if it can be ſhown, That an- 
cient Germany, Scandinavia, Gaul and- Britain were 
not inhabited by the deſcendants of one ſingle race 
but on the contrary, divided between two very dif- 
- ferent people; the one of whom we ſhall call, with 
moſt of the Roman authors, CeLTic, who were the 
anceſtors of the Gauls, Britons and Iriſh ; the other 


Gorhic or TEuToNic, from whom the Germans, 


Belgians, Saxons and Scandinavians derived their ori- 
gin; and that theſe were ab origine two diſtin people, 
very unlike in their manners, cuſtoms, religion and 
laws. & 11 © i. : 2 33 
As to the Arguments by which Cluverius and Pel- 
Joutier ſupport their hypotheſis that the Gothic an 
Celtic nations were the ſame, they may all be reduce 
to Two Heads; viz, either to QUoTAT10n®s from the 
ancient Greek and Roman writers; or to ETYMoL0- 
G1Es of the names of perſons or places, &. 


| With regard to the latter, (viz. ETYMoLoGIes) 
theſe two writers lay it down that the preſent German 


or High Dutch is a genuine daughter of the ancient 


Celtic or Gauliſh language “; becauſe, from it they 
can explain the Etymology of innumerable names that 
were well known to be Gauliſh or Celtic ; and 
this being admitted, it muſt folloy that the Germans 
L langue Alemande eft un refte de Pancienne langue des Celtes, Pellou- 
Ber, vol. p · 165, &c. 25 5 
1 Vid. Cluv. lib, I. cap, vi, vis, viii, &c. Pellout, liv. I. chap, xv. 
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are a branch of the Celts, and conſequently, that the 
Celtic and Teutonic nations were the ſame. In pro- 
ſecuting this argument it muſt be acknowledged, that 
they have produced many inſtances that appear at firſt 
fight very plauſible. But whoever conſiders how little 
we can depend upon the Etymology of obſolete wor 


derived from batbarous dead languages, in which there 


are no books extant, will not build very ſecurely on 
proofs of this fort. No one will aſſert that the preſent 


German bears any reſemblance now to the modern 


Welſh an! .riſh languages; and yet there are writers 
in abundance who wiil undertake to account for the 
name of almoſt every place, perſon or office in ancient 
Europe, from one or other of theſe two living tongues, 
and will produce inſtances full as plauſible and conclu- 
five, as any adduced by Cluverius or his followers “. 
After all, there is probably a good deal of truth on 
both ſides ; I can readily believe that all the names of 
places and perſons in ancient Germany, or ſuch other 


countries as any of the Gothic or Teutonic nations at 


any time penetrated into, will be reducible to the lan- 

uage now ſpoken by their deſcendants : And that in 
Nike manner, from the Iriſh and Welſh languages, 
which may be allowed to be genuine daughters of the 
ancient Gallic or Celtic tongue +, it will be eaſy to ex- 


plain ſuch names as were impoſed by any ofthe ancient 


Celtic or Gallic tribes. Indeed in the very remote 
ages, prior to hiſtory, one cannot pretend to ſay what 
were the diſtinct bounds or limits of each people. 
They were like all other barbarous nations, roving 
and unſettled; and often varied their ſituation ; being 


® See that excellent antiquary Lluyd, in Archzologia Britannica, &c, 
Hot to mention many late writers of a different Stamp, viz, Jones, 
PazzoNs, &c, &c, ; . N 
{ + That the preſent Welſh language is the genuine daughter of the 
Uncieot Britiſh ſpoken in the time of the Romans, cannot be diſputed ; 
becauſe we have' now extant MSS. writ in every age from the Roman 
times down to the preſent, which plainly prove the deſcent, and are not 
unintelligible to the preſent inhabitants of Wales. (See Evans's ſpeci - 
mens of Welſh poetry, 4to.) Now that the ancient Britiſh differed little 


x | wg the Gauliſh, we are aſſured by Tacitus. Sermo haud multum di vor- 


. 1 ſometimes 


2 


0 vi ) 


ſometimes ſpread oyer a country ; at other times driven 


out by ſome ſtronger tribe of barbarians, or forſaking 
it themſelves in ſearch of new ſettlements. Cæſar in- 


forms us, that ſome of the Gallic tribes forced their 


way into Germany, and there eſtabliſhed themſelves *. 
It is equally probable, that before his time, bands of 
Germans might at different periods perietrate into 
Gaul +; where, although their numbers might be too 


ſmall to preſerve them a diſtin& nation, yet theſe emi- 


grants might import many names of perſons and places 
that would.outlive the remembrance of their founders. - 
This will ſufficiently account for the diſperſion of 


words derived from both languages, and inform us 


why Celtic derivations may be found in Germany and 


German names diſcovered in Gaul. So much for 
arguments derived from Etymology ; which are ſo 
very uncertain and precarious, that they can only 
amount to preſumptions at beſt, and can never be op- 
poſed to ſolid poſitive proofs. £32 


With regard to the other ſource of Arguments, by 


which theſe learned writers ſupport their opinion of 
the identity of the Gauls and Germans, viz. QuoTa- 
Tions from the ancient Greek and Roman authors; 
theſe they have produced in great abundance. But 
even if it ſhould be granted that the Greeks and Rq- 
mans applied ſometimes the names of Celtic, Scythian 
or Hyperborean indiſcriminately to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Germany and Gaul, of Britain and Scandi- 
navia, the inference will ſtill be doubted by thoſe that 
conſider how little known all theſe nations were to the 
early writers of Greece and Rome; who, giving them 
all the general name of Barbarians, inquired little far- 
ther about them, and took very little pains to be 


* Fuit antea tempus cum Cermanos Galli virtute ſuperarent et ultrd bella 
ioferrent, ac . . . . trans Rhenum colonias mitterent, &c, Vid. plura 
apud Cæſ. de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. a 1 85 . 

+ This Cæſar expreſly tells us of the Belgæ, who were ſettled to the 
north of the Seine and the Marne. Plerpfque Belgas efſe ortos à Germania z 
Rhenumque antiquitus' tranſductos, prefter loci fertilitatem ibi conſediſſe; 
Galleſue gui ca loca incollerent, eæpuliſſe. De Bell. Gall. lib. ſi. 
„ . accurately 
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See Pelloutier, vol. I. p. 17. 


(vii) 
accurately informed about their peculiar differences and 
diſtinctions. Even a long time after theſe rude nations 
had begun to preſs upon the empire, and had made 
the Romans dread their valour, ſtill their writers con- 
tinued to have ſo confuſed and indiſtinct a knowledge 
of their different deſcent and character, as to confound 
both the Celts and Goths with the Sarmatians, whom 
all writers allow to have been a diſtin& nation from 
them both *“: Thus Zoſimus, an hiſtorian of the third 
century, includes them all under the common name 


of Scythians ; and this, at a time when, after their 


long and frequent intercourſe with the Romans, their 
hiſtorians ought to have been taught to diſtinguiſh 
them better. 

: However, the Greek and Roman authors were 
not all equally indiſtin& and confuſed on this ſub- 
jet. It will be ſhewn below, that ſome of their beſt 
and moſt diſcerning writers, when they had an oppor- 
tunity of being well informed, knew how to diſtin- 
guiſh them accurately enough : So that both Cluverius 
and Pelloutier have found themſelves much puzzled 
how to reconcile ſuch ſtubborn paſſages with their own 
favourite hypotheſes, and have been entangled in great 
difficulties in endeavouring to get over the objections. 
theſe occaſion. Even with regard to the more early 
hiſtorians, they appear to have been ſometimes more 
preciſe and accurate in their deſcriptions. There is a 
remarkable paſſage of this kind in Strabo ; in which 
he informs us that, although the-old Greek authors 
gave all the northern nations the common name of Scy- 


thians or Celtoſcythians, yet that writers STILL MORE 


ANCIENTYS, divided all “ the nations who lived be- 
„ yond the Euxine, the Danube and the Adriatic Sea, 


* into the HYPERBOREANS, the SAUROMATE, and 


c , * # * 


See Pelloutier, vol, I. liv. 1. ch. ii. paſſim. 


1 Strabo, lib, xi. Arravla; fue dv rec Igor S,, ͤ De os Mahal wa 


EAA m guyygaptic, TAU Ma KN TSA AAN, KKC. Vid. Cluy, 


lib. i. p. 22. Pellout. vol. I. p. a. 
& Og Ti ETI nrorrrox deze, &. 
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| (vii) = 
© ARIMASPIANS ; as they did thoſe beyond the Caſ- 
c pian Sea into the Sac æ and MESSAGETA.“ Theſe. 
Sacæ and MEsSAGETZ might poflibly be the anceſj- 
tors of the Saxons and Goths, (as theſe laſt are fully 1 
proved to have been the Getæ of the ancients *) who, = 
in the time of thoſe very remote Greek writers, poſfi- Z 
bly had not penetrated fo far weſtward as they did 
afterwards: As it is well known that the GER&MANI1] 
are mentioned by Herodotus + as a Perſian people. 
Now the moſt authentic - hiſtorians and poets of the 
Gothic or Teutonic nations all agree that their anceſ- 
tors came at different emigrations trom the more eaſtern 
countries f. But with regard to the three other na- 
tions, the HYPERBOREANs, the SAUROMATEZ£ and the 
ARIMASPIANS; if we agree with Pelloutier $, that 
under the two former the. Celts and Sarmatians are 
plainly deſigned ; when he contends || that the Arimaſ- 
pians are a meer fabulous people, which never exiſted, 
who does not fee that he is blinded by hypotheſis ? 
Why may not the ancient Finns or Laplanders have | 
been intended by this term, which he himſelf inter- 
prets from Herodotus to ſignify Onz-EYED, and ſup- | 
poſes it deſcriptive of ſome nation that excelled in 
archery, as alluding to their practice of winking with 


* See Pelloutier, liv. 1. ch. viii. vol I. p. 46, 47, &c. notes. 

FT Her od. in Clio. Axe Tt Tiegoai sei aids, Iavlnnain, Argeuoiany 
FEPMANI-I. Edit. R. Steph. 2570. pag. 34- A, % 
I All the old northern Scalds and hiſtorians agree that their anceſtors came 
thither from the Eaſt, but then ſome of them, to do the greater honout 
to their country, and to its antiquities, pretend that they firſt made an 
emigration into the Eaft from Scandinavia. See Sheringham De Anglo- 

ö rum Gentis origine. Cartabrigiæ 1670. 8. paſſim. It is the great 
fault of Sur RIN GRHAN not to know how to diſtinguiſh what is true and 5 
credible from what is improbable and fabulous in the old Northern Chro- * 
nicles: Becauſe ſome parts are true, he receives all for authentic; 8 
late ingenious writer, becauſe ſome parts are fabulous, is for rejecting al 
as falſe, (See CLA RRE, in his learned Treatiſe on the Connexion between 
the Roman, Saxon and Engliſh Coins, &c. Lond. 1967. 4to.) By the 
Lame rule we might reject the whole Grecian hiſtory : For that of the 
North has, like it, its FABULovs, its DOUBTFUL, and more en- 
TAIN PERIODS ; Which acute and judicious criticks will eafily diſtin - 
| & Liv. 1. chap. i. i Vol. I. p. 9 10. 
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(ix) 

one eye in order to take aim“. Tacitus expreſly aſ- 
ſures us that the FENNI were great archers +; and, 
as is obſerved in the following book f, it is highly 
probable that at ſome early period of time, both the 
Finns and Laplanders were poſſeſſed of much larger 
and better tracts of country than the northern deſetts 
to which they are now con finde. tt 


But whether this interpretation be admitted or not, 
and whatever the more early Greek and Roman wri- 
ters knew concerning the Celtic and Gothic nations, 
it is very certain that in latter times, ſuch of them as 
had moſt diſcernment, and the beſt opportunities of 
being informed, have plainly and clearly delivered 
that the Germans and Gauls were two diſtinct people, 
of different origin, manners, laws, religion and lan- 
guage, and have accurately pointed out the difference 
between them. | 13 „ en 

Before we deſcend to particulars, it may be pre- 
miſed, that theſe two races of men were in many 
things alike, as would neceſſarily happen to two ſa- 
vage nations who lived nearly in the ſame climate, 
who were expoſed to the ſame wants, and were obliged 
to relieve them by the ſame means. The more men 
approach to a ſtate of wild and uncivilized life, the 
greater reſemblance they will have in manners, becauſe 
ſavage nature, reduced almoſt to meer brutal inſtinct, 
is ſimple and uniform; whereas art and refinement 
are infinitely various: Thus one of the rude natives 
of Nova Zembla will bear a ſtrong reſemblance in his 
manner of life to a ſavage of New Holland: They 
will both live upon fiſh: and, ſea fowls,” becauſe their 
deſart ſhores afford no other food; they will both he 
clad in the ſkins of ſeals and other ſea animals, becauſe 
their country affords no other cloathing; and thty 


- N 
= 


* Pelloutier, ibid. Azuaomrous provphanumy « 5 » APIMA gag Ey 


— 


xangeur; Zxulai, ZO T de Toy O Herod; p. 129. 145. | 
+ Sola in ſagittis Spes. Tac, de Mor, Germ, cap. ult,  -. = * 
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(XK 
will both live by fiſhing in little boats, and be armed 
with lances pointed, for want of metal, either with 
ſharp flints or the bones of fiſnes: But will it therefore 


be inferred that the inhabitants of theſe two oppoſite 


poles of the globe were originally one and the ſame peo- 
ple? The ancient Britons in the time of Cæſar painted 
their bodies, as do the preſent Cherokees of North 
America, becauſe it would naturally enough occur to 
the wild people of every country, that by this practice 
they might render themſelves terrible to their enemies: 
Nor will this prove that the Cherokees are deſcended 
from the ancient Britons. When therefore Cluverius 
and Pelloutier ſolemnly inform us That the Germans 
and Gauls lived both of them in ſmall huts or caverns; 
That they ſubſiſted either on veniſon flain in hunting, 


or on the milk and cheeſe procured, from their flocks: 


That both people led a wandering roving life, and 
equally diſliked to live in cities, or follow agriculture, 
and of courſe ate little or no bread : That they both 
of them drank out of the - horns of animals *, and 
either went naked, or threw a rude ſkin over their 
ſhoulders: When they collect a long ſeries of ſuch 
_ ..refemblances as theſe, and bring innumerable quota- 
tions from ancient authors to prove that all theſe de- 
1fcriptions are equally given of both people, who does 
not ſee that all theſe traits are found in every ſavage 
nation upon earth, and that by the ſame rule they 
might prove all the people that ever exiſted, to be of 
one race and nation? 55 ; 8 | 

But notwithſtanding theſe general reſemblances, 
we have ſufficient teſtimony from ſome of the moſt 


diſcerning ancient authors, that the Germans and 


:Gauls, or in other words, the Celtic and Teutonic 
nations were ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from each other, 


"and differed conſiderably in PERSON, ManNeRs, 


Laws, RELIGION and LAN uA. 


Some of the ancient German tribes drank BEEN and AT x, as did 
"-the old inhabitants of Gaul. (See Pelloutier, vol. I. lib. 2. ch. ii. 
p. 276, 217, &c.) This, however, proves them not to be the ſame 
people, any more than our drinking tea and coffee, proves us to be de- 
_ ſcended from the Chineſe and Arabians, | | 
Ir. SR CA=SAR, 
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C $A, whoſe judgment and penetration will be diſ- 
puted by none but a perſon blinded by hypotheſis “; 


and whoſe long reſidence in Gaul, gave him better 


means of being informed than almoſt any of his country- 
men; Cæſar expreſly aſſures us that the Celts or com- 
mon inhabitants of Gaul “ differed in Language, 
« Cuſtoms and Laws” from the Belgæ, on the one 
hand, who were chiefly a Teutonic people +, and from 
the inhabitants of Aquitain on the other; who, from 
their vicinity to Spain, wete probably of Iberian 
race. Cæſar poſitively affirms that the nations of 


Gaul differed from thoſe of Germany in their Manners, 


and in many other particulars, which he has enume- 
rated at length : And this affertion is not thrown out 
at random, like the paſſages brought by Cluverius 
againſt it; but is coolly and cautiouſly made, when he 

* Czfzr is ſo much more preciſe and poſitive againſt the hypotheſis 


eſpouſed by Cluverius, Keyſler, Pelloutier, &c. than the common 
Roman authors, who were generally inattentive to the differences of the 


barbarous nations ; that all the writers above-mentioned ſet out with 


accuſing Cæſar of being for ever miſtaken ; whereas he and Tacitus were 
probably the only Romans that were generally exact. 

+ Gallia eft omnis diviſa in partes tres: quarum unam incolant Belgæ, 
aliam Aquitani, tertiam qui ipſorum lingua Celi&, noſtra Galli apellantur. 
Hi omnes LIN GuA, INSTITUT Is, LEGI1BUS inter ſe differunt, Cæſar 
de Bello Gall. lib. 1. 

Pleroſque- Relgas efſe ortos a Germanis, &c. Ib. lib, 2, (fee above, 
page vi, Note F. 

This teſtimony is preciſe and formal; but Cluverius and Pelloutier 
have found a ſimilar paſſage in Strabo, in which he fays of the Aquitani, 
that their language only differed a LITTLE from that of the other 
Gauls, Eve MIKPON Tagaratkyrag Tai; ytorai;, (Strab; initio 
lib. 4.) This I apprehend does not affect the difference between the 
Gauls and the Belge: i. e. the Celts and Goths, which is only the ob- 
jet of my preſent inquiry, (Vid, Cluv. p. 30. 52. Pellout. vol, I. 
p. 180.) After all, I much dyubt whether the original inhabitants of 
Spain were of Celtic race : There is found no reſemblance between the 


old Cantabtian language ftill ſpoken in Biſcay, and any cf the Celtic 


dialects, viz. the Welſh, Armoric, Iriſh, &c. (See the Specimens ſubjoin- 
ed to this Preface.) I am therefore inclined to follow the ancient autho- 
rities collected by Pelloutier, (in vol. I. p. 27. note.) which affirm that 
the Iberians were a different people from the Celts, and that from an 
Intermixture of the two nations were produced the Celtiberians. Pellou- 
tier ſeems to me to have produced no convincing proofs to the contrary, 
though he has laboured the point much. As for the Azuilani, their in- 
tercourſe with the other Gauls may have brought their language to a 
much nearer reſemblance when Strabo wrote, than it had when Cæſar 
reſided in Gaul. | 
4 De Bello Gallico, lib, 6, Vide locum. 


A 3 is 


. 
is going to draw the characters of both nations at 
length in an exact and well finiſhed portrait, which 
ſhows him to have ſtudied the genius and manners of 
both people with great attention, and to have been 
compleatly maſter of his ſubject *. 


It is true, the Gauls and Germans reſembled each 
other in Complexion, and perhaps in ſome other re- 
ſpects, as might be expected from their living under 
the ſame climate, and nearly in the ſame manner; yet "IF 
that they differed ſufficiently in .their PERSoNs, ap- 
pears from Tacitus, who ſays that the inhabitants of 
Calidonia reſembled the Germans in Features, whereas 
the Silures were rather like the Spaniards, as the inha- 
bitants of South-Britain bore a great reſemblance to 
the Gauls + : This plainly proves that the Spaniards, 
Germans and Gauls were univerſally known to differ 
in their Perſons. | 


They differed alſo in MAanntrs and CusToms. 
To inffance only in one point, among the Germans, 
the wife did not give a dowry to her huſband, but the 
huſband to the wife, as Tacitus expreſly aſſures us 1: 
Whereas we learn from Cæſar, that among the Gauls, | 
the huſband received a portian in money with his wife, 71 
for which he made her a ſuitable ſettlement of his | 
goods, &c. 8d. 


They differed no leſs in their InsTITUTIons and 
Laws. The Celtic nations do not appear to have 
had that equal, plan of liberty, which was the peculiar | 


See the paſſage in Cæſar, lib, 6, at large, it was too long to be * 
inſerted here. 
+ Habitus corporum varij , , , Rutilæ Calidoniam babitentium coma, S 
magni artus Germanican originem aſſeverant. Silurum colorati wultus, et 8 
tort i plerumgue crines & Poſity contra Hiſpaniam, Heros weteres trajeciſſe | 1% 
caſque ſedes occupaſſe fidem faciunt, Proximi Gallis et ſimiles ſunt, &. 1 
* Tacit, in Vit. Agricolæ, c. 11. 8 : | F 
15 Dotem non Uxor Marito, ſed Uxori Maritus rt. De Mor. Germ. 7 
E. 18. 2 6 1 

. Viti quantas pecunias ab Uxoribus Dor 1s nomine acceperunt, tanta: ee 

uit bonis, æſtimatione fafla, cum ditibus communicant, De Bello Gall. 


15d. 0. 
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( X11 ) 

Honour of all the Gothic tribes, and which they car- 
ried with them, and planted wherever they formed ſet- 
tlements: On the — in Gaul, all the freedom 
and power chiefly centered among the Druids and the 
2 | chief men, whom Cæſar calls Eguites, or Knights: But 
; the inferior people were little better than in a ſtate of 

7 | Navery “; Whereas every the meaneſt German was in- 
1 dependent and free +. | ' 


1 But if none of theſe proofs of difference of Perſon, 
I Manners, Inſtitutions or Laws could have been produc- 
ed, or ſhould be explained away, fill the difference 
was ſo great and eſſential between the Celtic and Teu- 
tonic nations, in regard to RExLIGION and LANGUAGE, 
as can never be got over, and plainly evince them to 
have been two diſtin and different people. Theſe 
two points are fo ſtrong and concluſive, that the whole 
proof might be left to reſt upon them. 

In comparing the Religious Eſtabliſhment and In- 

ſtitutions of the Celtic tribes, with thoſe of the Go- 
7 thic or Teutonic nations, the moſt obſervable difference, 
2 and what ſtrikes us at firſt ſight, is that peculiar Hie- 
4 rarchy or ſacred College among the Celts, which had 
f the entire conduct of all their religious and even civil 
1 : affairs, and ſerved them both for magiſtrates and 
: prieſts, viz. that of the DRulps; which has nothing 

0 to reſemble it among any of the Gothic or Teutonic 
nations T. This Jifference appeared to Cæſar fo ſtrik- 


In omni Gallia eorum hominum, qui aliquo ſunt numero atque honore ge- 
| nera ſunt duo: nam Plebs pene Servorum habetur loco. , De bis 4 
"18 Feneribus alterum eft Druidum, alterum Equitum, &c, De Bel. Gal. lib. 6. 
f F Tacitus de Mor. Germ. paſſim. 

1 Our Author, Monſ. MATLE T, thinks that the twelve Pontiffs, 
called Drottar, who were aſſiſtants to Odin in adminiftring juſtice, (p. 61.) 
were a kind of Druids ; and that their name Drates, has ſome affinity to 
the Celtic word Dau1» (p. 140.) this however is meer fancy; there 
appears no more connection between the functions or offices of theſe two 
x orders of men, than there is between their names: That of Dx up 
„ | being generally derived from the Greek Azv;, or rather from the Celtic 
3 Derw or Deru, an Qa x, their ſacred Tree: (Vid. Borlace, p. 67.) wherc- 
| as the words Drortar and Drottes come from the Icclandic Drotten, Do- 
minus. Swed, Drott, Heros. 


1 | | a 3 ing, 


| (Av) 
ing, that he ſets out with this, at his entrance on his 
deſcription of the Germans, as a fundamental and g 
primary diſtinction &. I do not here enter into a minute J 
deſcription of the nature of the Druids' eſtabliſhment, 3 
or an enumeration of their privileges, becauſe theſe | 7 
may be found in Cæſar and Pliny among the ancients, ; 
and in ſo many authors among the moderns | : It will 4 
be ſufficient to ſay that, although the Teutonic nations F 


had Prieſts, they bore no more reſemblance to the 
Druids 


S Grzmanm multum ab hic conſuetudine | ſe, G ALLoruUM) differunt : 
nam negue Dx ui p ES habent, qui rebus Divinis preſent neque ſacrificiis flu» 
dent, &c, De Bell. Gal, lib. 6. 

| Vid. CæsaR. De Bello Gall, Comment. lib. 6. Px1x11 Nat. 
Hiſt. lib, 16. c. 44. 

Of the moderns, ſee Tor awnp's Specimen or a Hist. of the Druids, 
in Miſcel, Works, vol. Iſt, 1747. 8vo. STUXELY's Stonehenge, and 
Abury. 2 vols. 1740, &c. folio. But eſpecially Dr. Box LAC E's Anti- 
quities of Cornwall, 2d edit, 1769. folio. This learned and ingenious 
writer has left nothing to be defired on the ſubjeQ of the Dxvips, and 
their inſtitutions: He has however been drawn in by KeysLER and che - 
other German antiquaries, to adopt their hypotheſis, that the Religion of 
the ancient Germans was, in fundamentals, the ſame with that of the 
Gavls and Britains, (vid. p. 71.) As nothing that falls from ſo «ape p29 
a writer ought to be diſregarded, 1 ſhall confider his arguments with 2 
attention. He proves the identity of the German and Gevliſh Reli- 
gon from the conformity of the Germans and Gauls in the following 
points: viz, . (1.) The principal Deity of both nations was Mercury: 
70 (2.) They ſacrificed human victims: (3.) They had open temples, 
# and (4.) no idols of human ſhape. (5.) They had conſecrated groves z 
6 (6.) Worſhipped oaks : (7.) Were fond of auſpicial rites: and (8.) 
f5 Computed by nights and not by days. 

I ſhall conſider each of theſe proofs in their order: And as for the 
FixsT, that “ both nations worſhipped Mex cuR Y:“ This amounts 
to no mare than this, that the Gauls and Britons worſhipped for their 
chief Deity, ſome Celtic God, which Cæſar finding ta reſemble in ſome 
of his attributes the Roman M ERCURY, ſcrupled not to call by that 


Roman' name : So again the Germans worſhipped far their ſupreme v4 
God, a Divinity of their own, whom Tacitus likewiſe called Mzgcu- | I 
R v, from a fancied reſemblance to that Roman Deity, perhaps in other 7 3 
pf his attributes. We know very well that the Supreme Deity of a! | 1 


the Teutonic nations was Opin or Wopzx, called by the ancient Ger- 
mans Vorau and Goran, or GobAM, (vid. not. in Tac. Varior. 
| ho ſeems chiefly to have reſembled the Roman Mercury, in 
. e power over the ghoſts of the departed : (Vide Bartho-, 
ec. Odinus Maniun: Fuit Dominus: Mercurio comparandus, 7 F 
$, how much they differed will appear at firſt ſight in the i 3 
$4 | tue Celtic Mercury reſembled the Roman no more thag 1 
in did 1 * ſs. rh how unlike they might be to each other, We are not 
2 x een 


(xv) 
Druids, than the Pontiffs of the Greeks and Romans, 


or of any other Pagan people. ; 
4 n Not 


even ſure that theſe two Ma cURTEs of the Gauls and Germans agreed 
with the Mzxcuxv of the Romans in the ſame points of reſemblance, 
But (2.) “ Both nations facrificed human victims: (3.) Had open 
«© temples ; (5.) Conſecrated Groves; and {7.) were fond of auſpieial 
„ rites,” Theſe deſcriptions I believe may be applied to all the Pagan 
nations in the world, during their early barbarous ſtate. For (2.) all 
Pagan nations have offered human victims: Haye had (3.) open tem- 
ples, before they got covered ones: And, previous to their erecting mag- 
nificent domes for their religious rites, have either ſet up circles of rude 
ſtones, or retired under the natural ſhelter of (5.) ſolemn groves, which, 
upon that account, they conſecrated: And (7.) all Pagan people have 
dealt in omens, auſpices, and all the other idle ſuperſtitions of that 
ſort, There is not one of the above circumſtances but what is men- 
tioned in Scripture, as practiſed by the idolatrous nations which ſurrounded 
the Jewiſh people, and was equally obſerved by ſome or other of the inha- 
bitants of Italy and Greece: $5 that the Germans reſembled” the Gauſs. 
with regard to theſe particulars no more than they did the old idolatrovus, 
inhabitants of Canaan, Aſſyria, Greece and Italy. As for the Teutonic 
nations, they very ſoon got covered temples, (ſee below, p. 127.) and 
alſo idols of human ſhape, (p. 129.) as had indeed the Celtic nations 
alſo in the time of Cæſar; for 2 Dr. Borlace himſelf (p. 107.) inter- 
prets that paſſage of his concerning the Gauls, (lib. 6.) Deum maxim 
Mercurium colunt : Hujus ſunt PLURIMA SIMULACRA. If theſe Strum . 
L Ack had not been images, but only rude unformed' ſtones, Cæſar 
would doubtleſs bave expreſſed himſelf with more reſerve, When,, 
therefore, Dr, Borlace ſays that the Gauls and Germans reſembled each 
other in having, (4.) “ No idols of human ſhape, he muſt only mean 
in their more early ſtate of idolatry ; which 1 ſuppoſe may alſo be predi- 
cated of every ſavage nation, before they have attained any {kill in 
ſculpture, 1 i 
But he ſays, (6.) that both nations « worſhipped Oaks. His proof, 
however, that the Germans had this ſuperſlition only, is, that ** the 
«© SCLAVONIANS (a people of Germany) worſhipped Oaks, incloſed 
« them with a court, and fenced them in, to keep off all unhallowed ac- 
«6. ceſs;” and for this he refers to the note in Tacit. Variorum ad. e. 9. 
where Helmoldus has ſaid, that the Russ1ANs held their. groves and 
fountains ſacred, and that the ScLAvi worſhipped Oaxs, This proves 
nothing with regard to the Teutonic nations; but plainly ſhows that 
many of the Druidic ſuperfiitions had been caught up and adopted by 
nations no ways allied to the Celts; and therefore ſuggeſis an eaſy an- 
ſwer to the laſt proof that is urged of the reſemblance of the Germans 
and Gauls in their religious rites and opinions; viz. that 
(8.) Both people **. computed by nights, and not by days.“ This is 
in reality the only ſolid argument that has been produced, But to this, 
the anſwer is very obvious. The Teutonic nations, it is allowed, had 
this very peculiar arbitrary cuſtom, which they probably borrowed from 
their Celtic neighbours, although of a very different race, ang profeſſing 
in the main, a very different religion: For if the Sclavonian tribes 3 | 
fituation lay ſo much more remote from the Celts, had adopted FOPW 
ſuperſtitious veneration for the Oak, which ſeems in no degree to have 


04 infected 


% 
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- 


Neat oply in the peculiar nature of their prieſthood, 


but in their internal doctrines as well as outward rites, 
they differed. | e 

The Druids taught, and the Celtic nations believed 
the Metempſichoſis, or a Tranſmigration of the ſoul 
out of one body into another: This is ſo poſitively 
aſſerted of them by Cæſar *, who had been long con- 
verſant among them, and knew them well, that it is 
not in the power of any of the modern ſyſtem-makers 
to argue and explain his words away, as they have at- 


ternpted to do in every other point relating to the Cel- 


8 antiquities: However, they attempt to qualify it, 
by aſſerting that the Celtic nations believed only that 
the ſoul paſſed out: of one human body into another, 


— 


ind. never into that of brutes +: Which diſtinction I 


» - 


mall not now ſtay to examine, but proceed to obſerve, 


that all the Gothic and Teutonic nations held, on the 
captrary, a fred Elizium, and a Hell, where the va- 
liant and the juſt were rewatded ; and where the cow- 
ardly and the wicked ſuffered puniſhment. The de- 
ſcription of theſe forms a great part of the Eppa T. 
In innumerable other inſtances, the inſtitutions of 
the Druids among the Celts, were extremely different 


infected the Germans; it would have been wonderful indeed, if the Jat- 
ter, who lay contiguous to the Celts, had picked up none of their opi- 
mons or practices. „ 
: * [n Prim is boc wolunt perſuadere, Non interire animas, ſed ab aliis oft 
mortem tranfire ad alios. Lib. vi.— Vid. Diodor. Sicul. lib, v. c. 2. & 
Val. Max. lib. ii. c. 6. Ammian. Marcel. lib. W. hg 
-+ Vid. Kzys: xs Antiq. Sept. p. 117 Box rAex, p. 98, 99, &c, 
it muſt not be concealed, that Bartholine has produced a paſſage 
from! an ancient Ode in the EDDA of SzMunD Frxoprx, which plainly 


ſhews that the doctrine of the Tranſmipration was not wholly unknown 


to the Scandinavians ; but Bartholine himſelf ſpeaks of it as a Gngje 


inſfance, and it appears from the paſſage itſelf, that this opinion was con- 


fidered by the Scandinavians, as an idle old wives fable, Vid, Bartholin. 
Cauſz Contemp. a Danis Mortis, pag. 208. Sigruna (Helgonis Uxor) 
dolore et mæſtitia extinfla et. Credebatur antiquitus homines iterum naſci, 
' illud vero NUNC PRO ANIII FRRORE babetur, Helge et Sigruna iterum 
nati fuiſſe dicuntur; tunc ille Helgo Haddinga- Stadi dicebatur; illa vero 
Kara, Halfdani filia. It is probable that in this one inftance they only 
topied the doftrine of the Druids. As the Celtic nations preceded thy 

Teutonic tribes in many of their ſettlemenis, it was probably by the 
former that this anilii error antiguitus eredebatur, which was ſoon, ex- 
ploded among their Teutonic ſucceſſors, whole eſtabliſhed belief was very 
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from thoſe of the Gothic nations. To mention 2 
few: The former frequently burnt a great quantity of 
human victims alive, in large wicker images, as an 
offering to their Gods $. The Gothic nations, though 
like all other Pagans, they occaſionally defiled their 
altars with human blood, appear never to have had 
any cuſtom like this. | „ 

The Druids venerated the Oak and the Miſſeltoe, 
which latter was regarded by them as the moſt divine 
and ſalutary of plants ||, and gathered with very par- 


ticular ceremonies. In the Gothic mythology, if any 


tree ſeems to have been regarded with more particular 
attention than others, it is the AsH : And as for the 


Miſſeltoe, it is repreſented in the Edda rather as a 


contemptible and miſchievous ſhrub *. 
But what particularly diſtinguiſhes the Celtic inſti- 
tutions from thoſe of the Gothic or Teutonic nations, 
is that remarkable air of Secrecy and Myſtery with 
which the Druids concealed their doctrines from the 
Jaity ; forbidding that they ſhould ever be committed to 
writing, and upon that account, not having ſo much 
as an alphabet of their own . In this, the inſtitu- 
tions of Odin and the Gothic Scalds was the very 
reverſe. No barbarous people were ſo addicted to 
writing, as appears from the innumerable quantity of 
unic inſcriptions ſcattered all 'over the north; no 
barbarous people ever held Letters in higher reverence, 
aſcribing the invention of them to their chief deity , 
and attributing to the letters themſelves ſupernatural 
virtues 4. Nor is there the leaſt room to believe that 
any of their doctrines were locked up or concealed - 
from any part of the community. On the contrary, 
their Mythology is for ever diſplayed in all the Songs of 


& Vid. Cæſar de Bell, Gall. lib, vi. Borlace, p. 127. 
See vol. II. p. 144. Kc. See the Edda paſſim. 
See vol. II. p. 139, 140, 143, 145, &e. c x 
F Negue fas efſe exiſtimant ea litteris mandare ; cum in reliquis fere rebus, 
publicis privatiſque rationibus, Gn = C18 11TEsR1S utantur. « , , Negue 
In wilgus Diſciplinan Ferri velint. Cæſar. lib. vi. a N 
1 Vid. infra, p. 70. 371, 372. &c, 
+ Vid, infra, p. 374, 375» &ce 
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their ScaLDs, juſt as that of the Greeks and pie 
is in the Odes of Pindar and Horace. There never 


exiſted any inſtitution in which there appears leſs of 


reſerve and myſtery than in that of the Gothic and 
Scandinavian people. FG? 

After all, it may poſſibly be true that the Gothic 
nations borrowed ſome opinions and practices from the 
Celts, without being at all deſcended from them, or 
having any pretenſions to be conſidered as the ſame 
people. The Celtic tribes were probably the firſt 
that travelled weſtward, and it is not impoſſible but 
that ſeveral of the Druidic obſervances might be caught 
up and imitated by the other nations that came after 
them |. Some reliques of the Druidic ſuperſtitions, 
we have ſeen (p.xv. Note. 6.) prevailed among theScla- 
vonians : And ſtill more might be expected to be found 
among thoſe of Gothic or Teutonic race, both from 
their nearer vicinage and greater intercourſe with the 
Celtic nations; from whom the Sarmatians lay more 
remote. Nothing is more contagious than ſuperſti- 
tion ; and therefore we muſt not wonder, if in ages 
of ignorance, one wild people catch up from another, 
though of very different race, the moſt arbitrary and 
groundleſs opinions, or endeayour to imitate them in 


ſuch rites and practices as they are told will recommend 


them to the Gods, or avert their anger. 
Before I quit this ſubject of the Religion of the Cel- 
tic and Gothic nations, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, 


that the Mythology of the latter was probably, in the 
time of Cæſar and Tacitus, a very crude and naked 


thing, compared to what it was afterwards, when 
the northern Scalds had had time to flouriſh and adorn 
it. From a very few rude: and ſimple tenets, theſe 
wild fablers had, in the courſe of eight or nine centu- 
ries, invented and raiſed an amazing ſuperſtructure of 


See what has been ſaid above, p. xv. Not. (8.) I know not whether we 
are to attribute to imitation the practice that prevailed among both peo- 
ple of burying their dead under BARROwS or TUMUL1, (ſee p. 221.) 
This mode of Sepulture, however, makes a great figure in all the old 
Northern SAG As or Hiſtories, as well as in the Songs of the Scar. vs, 


fiction, 


\ 


e 


8 te ” 


ture almoſt to demonſtration, 
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fiction. We muſt not therefore ſuppoſe that all the 
fables of the EDDA were equally known to the Go- 
thic nations of every age and tribe, As truth is uni- 


form and ſimple, ſo error is moſt irregular and various; 
and it is very poſſible, that different fables and different 


obſervances might prevail among the ſame people in 


different times and countries. From their imperfect 
knowledge of the divine attributes, all Pagan nations 
are extremely apt to intermix ſomething Loc AL with 
their ideaof the Divinity, to ſuppoſe peculiar Deities pre- 
ſiding over certain diſtricts, and to worſhip this or that 
God with particular rites, which were only to be obſerved 
in one certain ſpot. Hence, to inattentive foreigners, 
there might appear a difference of religion among na- 
tions who all maintained, at the bottom, one common 
creed; and this will account for whatever diſagree- 


ment is remarked between Cæſar and Tacitus in their 


deſcriptions of the Gods of the ancient Germans: 
It will alſo account for whatever difference may appear 
between the imperfect relations of the Roman writers, 
and the full diſplay of the Gothic mythology held 
forth in the EDDA. It is indeed very probable 
that only the mere firſt rudiments of the Gothic 
religion had begun to be formed, when the Germans 
were firſt known to the Romans: And even when the 
Saxons made their irruptions into Britain, though they 
had the ſame general belief concerning Odin or Wo- 
den, Thor and Frigga, &c. yet probably the com- 
plete ſyſtem had not arrived to the full maturity. it 
afterwards attained under the inventive hands of the 
Scalds. 3 


Tx eſſential difference remarked above, between 
the Religion of the Celtic and Gothic nations, in their 
Tenets, Inſtitutions and Worſhip, affords a ſtrong proof 
that they were two races of men ab origine diſtinct: 
The ſame truth is proved ſtill more ſtrongly, if poſſi- 
ble, by their difference in LANGUAGE; this is an 
argument of fact, that amounts in queſtions of this na- 
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Tacitus aſſures us J, that the ancient Britiſh lan- 


: Satze was very little different from that ſpoken in 


aul; Sermo haud multum diverſus There was probably 
no more than a ſmall difference in dialect. But that 
the Gauliſh language widely differed from that of the 
Germans, appears from the whole current of hiſtory. 
Thus Cæſar not only aſſerts in the paſſage above 
quoted, (pag. xi. Note.) that the Gauls differed in lan- 


| guage from the Belge, but plainly ſhows that the 


Jerman and Gauliſh languages were very different, 


when he tells us that Arioviſtus, a German prince, 


only learnt to ſpeak the latter by his long reſidence in 
Gaul *. Again, Suetonius tells us, that Caligula, 
returning from his fruitleſs expedition againſt the 
Germans, in order to grace his triumph with an ap- 


pearance of priſoners of that nation, for want of real 


Germans, choſe from among the Gauls ſuch as were 
of very tall ſtature, whom he cauſed to let their hair 
grow long, and tp colour it red, to learn the German 
language, and to adopt German names; and thus he 
paſſed them off for priſoners from Germany +. Theſe, 
and other proofs from Tacitus, are produced by Pel- 
Joutier himſelf, though he afterwards endeavours to 
obviate their force, by pretending that the languages 
of Gaul and Germany differed only in dialect, &c . 
But that they were radically and eſſentially different, 
will appear beyond contradiction, to any one that will 
but uſe his eyes and compare any of the living lan- 


guages which are deſcended from theſe two ancient 


tongues. This queſtion receives ſo clear, ſo full, and 
ſo eaſy a ſolution, by barely inſpecting ſuch of the 
languages of Celtic and Gothic origin as are now 
extant, that to conclude the inquiry, I ſhall only lay 
before the reader Specimens of them both. Caf 
That the languages now ſpoken in Germany, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Holland and England are all derived 


¶ See above, pag. v. Note . re * 
OY mulia jam Arioviſius longingua conſuetudine utebatur, De Bell. 
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from or allied to the ancient German no one can deny; 


becauſe the words are viſibly the ſame in them all, 
only differing in dialect. On the other hand, that the 
ancient Britiſh was a language very little different 


from that of the Gauls, we have the expreſs teſti- 


mony of Tacitus above-mentioned. Let us now com- 
pare the ſeveral dialects of the ancient Britiſh, viz. 
the Welſh §, the Armoric and the Corniſh, and ſee 
whether they contain the moſt diſtant reſemblance to 
any of the Rage dialects above mentioned. 

W hoever looks into the following Specimens, will 
obſerve, that the modern Engliſh and German are 


two languages evidently derived from one common 


ſource; almoſt all the words in both being radically 
the ſame ; and yet it is near 1200 years ſince the Eng- 


liſh language was tranſplanted out of Germany, and 


cut off from all intercourſe with the mother tongue. 
In the mean time, the people who have ſpoke it have 
undergone amazing revolutions and changes in their 
government, religion, laws and manners, and their 
anguage in particular has been ſubject to more than 


common innovations. On the other hand, let him 


compare the ſame Engliſh ſpecimen with that of the 
Welſh language, and ſee if he can diſcover the moſt 
diſtant reſemblance between them: And yet both theſe 
are ſpoken upon the fame iſland, and that by fellow citi- 
zens, who for many hundred years have been ſubjeQs 


to the ſame. prince, governed by the ſame laws, have | 


profeſſed the ſame religion, and adopted nearly the ſame 
ſyſtem of manners: And now at laſt, after all this 
intercourſe, what two languages can be more unlike ? 


„Can this radical diſſimilitude be called only a difference 


in dialect? During the rude ages prior to hiſtory, 


§ That the preſent Welſh language is the genuine daughter of the 
ancient Britiſh, ſee proved (if it needs any proof) in RowLany's Mona 
Antigua reflaurata, 24, edit. 1766, 4to. ſect. iv. p. 35. &c. See alſo 


See likewiſe in CAMpENn's Britannia, his Eſſay, De primis Incolis, c. 


Where that great Ant quary ſhows the immediate deſcent of the preſent 
Ws nation from the ancient Bu Toms, and their near affinity to the 
old inhabitants of Gaui; but eſpecially proves, by innumerable inſtan- 
ces, the ſtrong connection between their ſeveral LANGUAGES. 


before 


ſ 
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| before the Britons or Germans were invaded by other 


nations, or had adopted any foreign refinements, while 
both people were under the uninterrupted influence of 
their original inſtitutions, cuſtoms and manners, no 
reaſon can be aſſigned why their language ſhould un- 
dergo any material alterations. A ſavage people, wholly 
occupied by their preſent animal wants, aim at no men- 
tal or moral improvements, and are ſubject to no conſider- 
able changes. In this ſtate, their language being affected 
by none of the cauſes that commonly introduce very 
great innovations, will continue for many ages nearly 
the ſame. The great cauſes that introduce the moſt 
conſiderable changes in language, are invaſions of fo- 
reigners, violent alterations in religion and laws, 
great improvements in literature, or refinements in 
manners. None of theſe, ſo far as we know, had 
happened either to the Germans or Britons before the 
time of Cæſar, and yet even then there appeared no 
reſemblance between the languages of theſe two peo- 
ple. On the other hand, all theſe cauſes have been 
operating with combined force ever ſince, and yet no 
conſiderable reſemblance has obtained between the 
languages of England and Wales ; nor has the radical 
affinity between thoſe of England and Germany been 


effaced or deſtroyed. Upon what grounds then can it 


be pretended, that the ancient languages of. Gaul and 


ol 
Germany flowed from one common ſource? Or who 


will believe ſo improbable a fat? 3 
M. Pelloutier tells us |, that © it having been pre- 
* tended that the ancient Celtic is preſerved to this day 
<« in the languages of Wales and Brittany in France, 
& he had looked into a few Gloſſaries of the Welſh 
“ and Armoric tongues J, and had indeed diſcovered 
| „that 


l Hiſt, des Celtes, vol. I. p. 155. 


The Ax Monte language, now ſpoken in Brittany in France, i 


.2 diale& of the WE ISR; that province being peopled with a colony 
from Britain in the 4th century; and though the two people have been 


. ſeparated ſo many ages, and have been ſubject to two nations ſo different 
in their laws, religion and manners, ſtill the two languages contain ſo 


ſtrong a reſemblance, that in our late conqueſt of Belliſle, ſuch of our 
ag ; foldiers 
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(xxiii) 
& that SEVERAL words of the ancient Celtie were, in 
effect, preſerved. in thoſe tongues :”* But he plainly 


hints, that he could not conſider the bulk of the lan- 


guage as there perpetuated ; and indeed, conſidering 
how thick a film the prejudice of ſyſtem had drawn 
over his eyes, it is a wonder he could diſcover any Cel- 


tic words at all: For he, taking it for granted that 


the High-Dutch language was the genuine Celtic, 
only looked for ſuch words as bore any reſemblance to 
that tongue; and there being, as indeed there are, 
very few that have any ſimilitude, no wonder that he 
found ſo few Celtic words in a genuine Celtic lan- 
"guage *. 

ſoldiers as came out of Wales were eaſily underſtood by the country peo- 
ple, and with their Welſh language, ſerved for interpreters to the other 
ſoldiers who only ſpoke Engliſh. This is a fact related to the Editor by 
a perſon who was there, —Perhaps, upon comparing the Specimens ſub- 


joined, the two dialects may appear to the eye more remote from each 
other, than the above relation ſuppoſes ; but, it may be obſerved, that 


their orthography not having been ſettled in concert, the fame ſound may 


have been expreſſed hy very different combinations of letters, and the other 
differences may be only thoſe of idiom; ſo that the tuo languages, when 
ſpoken, may have a much greater reſemblance, than appears upon paper 
to a perſon ignorant of them both. To give one inſtance ; the Welſh 
word Dræug, and the Armoric Drouc, (Eng. EIL.) though ſo differently 
written, are in ſound no further diſtant than Droog and Drook, the vowels 
in both being pronounced exactly alike, ö 

* It is much to be lamented that a Writer of ſo much learning, ſaga- 
city and diligence as Monſ. PELLOUTIER, ſhould have ſpoiled, by one 
unfortunate hypotheſis, ſo excellent a work as his HISTORY oF THE 
CEL Ts, after all, certainly is. Had he not been drawn into this funda- 
mental error, which infects his whole book; but on the contrary had 
been apprized of the radical diſtinction between the Gor HI and CEL 
Tic antiquities ; had he aſſigned to each people the ſeveral deſcriptions 
which occur of them in ancient hiſtory ; had he pointed out the diſtinct 
features of their reſpective characters, and ſhown in what particulars they 
both agreed, and wherein they differed ; had he endeavoured to aſcertain 
the limits of each people in- ancient Europe, and ſhown by which of 
them the ſeveral countries were formerly inhabited, and from which of 
them the modern nations are chiefly deſcended ; he would then have per- 
formed a noble taſk, and have deſerved equally well of the paſt and fu- 
ture ages : His Book, inſtead of being a perpetual ſource of miſtake and 
confuſion, would then have ſerved as a clue to guide us through the laby- 
rinth of ancient hiſtory, and he would have raiſed a noble monument 
to the memory alike of the CxL.Ts and GoTns, from one or other of 
which ancient people ſo many great nations are deſcended. 


L-” I ſhall 


r 


I chall now proceed to lay before the Reader Sppcr- 
ME Ns of the Gorhic and CELTic Languages, properly 
claſſed and confronted with each other: Which, it is 
apprehended, will decide this queſtion better than any 
conjectural or moral reaſoning. | 
That the SPECIMENS may be the better underſtood, 
it will be uſeful to give a ſhort GENEALOGICAL TA- 
BLE, ſhowing what particular Languages are deſcended 
| from 


GOTHIC. 


1. Old Sax- 2. Francic, 3. CIMBRIc, 
on, or An- or FRAanco- or Old Ict- 
GLo-SAXon., THEOTISC, _ LANDIC. 
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from thoſe two great Mother Tongues, by what im- 

mediate Branches they derive their deſcent, and what 
degree of affinity they ſeverally bear to each other. 
This ſcheme of the Gorhic Languages is copied from 
the Preface to Dr. Hickts's' Inſtitutiones Grammatice 
Anghla-Saxonice, &c. Oxon. 1689. 4to. this of the 
CxrTic Tongues, from the beſt writers I have met 


with on the ſubject. | 
+ ot . 1 
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SPECIMENS of the GoTHic LANIER 


The ancient Gormic of ULPuiLAs „. 


Atta unfar thu in Himinam. 1. Veihnai Namo theils. 2. 
Quimai thiudinaſſus theins. 3. Vairthai Vilja theins, ſue in 


Himina, jah ana Airthai, 


4. Hlaif unſarana thana fintei- 


nan gif uns himmadaga. 5 Jah aflet uns thatei Sculans 
e 


* ſua ſue jah veis 
6. Jah ni bringais uns in Fraiſtubnjai. 
af thamma Ubilin. 


Amen. 


tam thaim Skulam unſaraim. 


7. Ak — uns 


[From Chamberlayn's Oratio Dominica in drwerſas omnium fere Gentium Lin- 


guas verſo, &c. Amſt. 


1775. o. p. 53. and from Sacrorum Evange- 


horum Verſis Gothice Ed. Edw. Lye. Oxon, 7 Mo 4to. P. 9] 


T he ANCIENT LanGUacEs derived from os Gorure, 


I. 
ANGLO-SAXON. 


Uren Fader, 
thic arth in Heof- 
nas. 1. Sie ge- 
halgud thin No- 
ma. 2. To ecy- 
meth thin Ryc. 
3. Sie thin Willa 
fue is in Heofnas, 
and in Eortho. 


4. Uren Hlaf ofer- 
wiſtlic ſel us to 


daeg. 5. And 


forgefe us Scylda 
urna, ſue we for- 


gefan Scyldgum 
urum. 6. And no 
inlead uſig in 
Cuſtnung. 7. Ah 
gefrig uſich from 
He. Amen. 


[ _ Chamberlayn, f 


I 8 


Fa An do-Ture⸗ 


Fater unſer thu 
thar biſt in Himile. 
1. Si geheilagot 


thin Namo. 2. 
Queme thin Rihhi. 


3. Si thin Willo, 
fo her in Himile 
iſt o ſi her in Er- 
du. 4. Unſar 
Brot tagalihhaz 
gib uns huitu, 5. 
Inti furlaz uns 


nuſara Seuldi ſo 
uuir furlazames 


unfaron  Sculdi- 
gon. . 6, Inti ni 
gileiteſt unſih in 


Coftunga. 7. U- 


zouh arloſi unſi 


fon Ubile. Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, 
p. 61. ] 


III. 


Cine, or old 
TeELANDIC. 


Fader vor, ſom 


eſt i Himlum. 1. 


Halgad wardethitt 
Nama. 2. Til- 
komme thitt Ri- 
kie. 3. Skie thin 
Vilie, ſo ſom i 
Himmalam, ſo och 


po Iordannè. 4. 


Wort dachlicha 
Brodh gif os i 
dagh. 5. Ogh 
forlat os uora 


Skuldar, | TÞ ſom 


ogh vi forlate 


them os Skildighe 
are. 6. Ogh in- 
led os ikkie! i Fre- 
ſtalſan. 7. Utan 
frels os ifra Ondo. 
Amen. 


From N ; 


p. 54.1 * 


* This i is alſo called Mosse, Gente, being the Dialect of the Gothe! in 
| e where Ulphilas was Biſhop, See below, p. 366. | 
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 SPxCIMENS of the CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


(> 1 am not able to produce any Specimen of the Cerric, 
at leaſt any Verſion of the Lord's Prayer, which can 
be oppoſed in point of antiquity to the GorHic Spe- 


3. cimen from ULPHILAC, who flouriſhed A. D. 365. 
VM Ans the CeLTs were ſettled in theſe countries long 
%* before the GoTHs, and were expoſed to various re- 
1 volutions before their arrival, their Language has, 
7 as might be expected, undergone greater and earlier 


changes than the Gor nic; ſo that no Specimen of 


the old original CELTIC is, I believe, now to be 


found. : © „ 
The Ancient Lancuaces derived from the CELTIC, 
———=- JJ — no 
AnciEGAur- CAMBRIAN, vn? AncrenT Ix risk, 
18H. ANCIENT Bur- or GAEDHLIG. 
TE + Tan. yi 
Of this Lan- yen Taadrbuvrn Our Narme ata 


guage I cannot 


wyt yn y Neeofoe- 


ar Neamb. I, Bea- 


find any Specimen dodd. 1. Santeid- nich a Tainin. 2. 
to be depended dier yr Henvu tau. Go diga de Riogaa. 
ou. „ „ "tg BOP: dyrnas 3. Godenta du Hoill 


dau. 3. Guneler 
dy Willys ar ryd- 


 dayar megis ag yn y 
Nef. 4. Eyn Bara 
bBeunyddvul dyro in- 


ni heddivu. 5. Am- 
madden ynny eyn de- 


ledion, megis ag i 
maddeuu in dele- 
d vir ninaw. 6. 


Agna thawys ni in 
brefedigaeth, } 7. 


Namyn gwared ni 


air Talm. in marte 
ar Neamb. 4. Ta- 
bair deim aniugb ar 
Naran limbali. 5. 
Augus mai duin ar 
Fiach ambail ma- 
amhid ar fiacha. 6. 


Naleig ſin amaribbd. 


7. All ſaarſa fins 
Olc.. Amen. 


[From Dr. Anthony 


Raymond's Introduc- 


. | | tion to the Hiſtory of 
3 ” _ rhag Drug. Amen. AIreland,. p. a, 3, 
3 : : o , 8 

4 [From Chamberlayn, — 1 [ED 

3 P · 47+) 


® The above Specimen of the ancient Iriſh is judged to be a thouſand years 


2 vo. 


b 2 


old. See O Conner's Piſſertati n on the Hiſtory of Ireland, Dublin, 2766, 
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SPECIMENS of the Gor HI Lancvacts. 


I. Mopern Lancuaces derived from the 
„5 0%e © OILS Boy 8 


ENGLISH. 
Our Father, which art 


in Heaven. 1. Hallowed 


be thy Name, 2. Thy 
| Kingdom come. 8.5 Thy 
Will be done in 


arth as 


it is in Heaven. 4. Give 
us this day, our daily 


Bread. 5. And forgive 


us our Debts as we forgive 


our Debtors. 6. And lead 


us not into Temptation. 
7. But deliver us from 


Evil. Amen. 
[F:om the Eng. Teſtament.] 
„ 
Low- Durcz, o. BEL 
„ö. : 


Onſe Vader, die der 


Zijt in de Hemelen. 1. 


Uwen Naem worde ghe- 


heylight. 2. U Rijcke 
kome. 3. Uwen Wille 
_ gheſchiede op der Aerden, 

| gelyck in den Hemel. 
nfe dagelijckt Broodt 


4. 
i 3 ons heden. 5. 
Ende vergheeft ons onſe 
Schulden, ghelijck wy 
oock onſe Schuldenaren 
vergeven. 6. Ende en leyt 
ons niet in Verſoeckinge. 


7. Maer verloſt ons van- 


den Booſen. Amen. 


| [From the New Teſt. in Dutch, 
© Amiſh, 1630, 12mo,} 


II. 
Broad Scorch. 
' Ure Fadir, whilk art 
in Hevin. 1. Hallouit 
be thy Naim. 2. Thy 


Kingdum cum. 3. Thy 


Wull be dun in Airth, as 
it is in Hevin, 4. Gie 
uſs this day ure daily 
Breid. 5. And forgie uſs 


ure Debts, aſs we forgien 
ure Debtouris. 6. And leid 


uſs na' into Temptation. 
7: Bot deliver uſs frae 
| vil. Amen. 


| [From a Scotch Gentleman. ] 


IV. 


.. Fac, or Friezeland © 


Tongue. 5 
Ws Haita duu derſtu 


biſte yne Hymil, 1. Dyn 


Name wird heiligt. 2. 
Dyn Rick tokomme. 3. 
Dyn Wille moet ſchoen, 


opt Vrtryck as yne Hy- 


mile. 4. Ws deilix Bræ 


jov ws jwed. 5. In ver- 


jou ws, ws Schylden, as 


; wy vejac ws Schyldnirs. 
6. In lied ws nact in Ver- 


ſieking. 7. Din fry ws 


vin it Quæd. Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, p- 68.] 


1 


KRK 
SrroiuExs of the CzLT1c LANGUAGES. 
II. MopERN LANGUAGES derived from the 
ANCIENT BRIT1SH, or CYMRAEG. 


— 


— 


I. 
Welsk, or CYMRAEG. 
Ein Tad, yr hwn wyt yn 


y Nefeedd, 1. Sancteid- 


2 dy Enw. 2. Deved 


dy Deyrnas. 3. Bydded 
dy Ewyllys ar y Ddaiar 


megis y mae yn y Nefoedd. 
4. Dyro i mi Heddyw ein 
Bara beumddiol. 5. A 


uyr. 6. Ag nag arwain 


nit Brofedigatth. 7. Ei- 
thr guared ni rhag wy | 


madde ini ein Dyledion fel y 
maddeutiun ni in Dyled- = 


Amen. 


[Communicated by a Gent. of 
Jeſus 880 . 


II. 


ARMORIC, or ass 
of Britanny in France. 


Hon Tad, pebudij ſou en 


E facu. 1. Da Hanou beet 


ſanctifiet. 2. Devet aor- 
nemp da rouantelacz. 3. 
Da col bezet graet en Douar, 
cual maz eon en Euf. 4. 


' Ri dimp hyziou hon Bara 


pemaeztec. 5. Pardon dimp 


hon pechedou, eual ma par- 
 donomp da nep pegant ezomp 


offanczet. 6. Ha na dilaes 
guet a hanomp en Tempta- 
tion. 7. Heoguen hon diliur 


dious Drouc. Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, Pp. $1] | 


III. 
| Cor Nnisn. 


| Ny Taz, ez yn Neau. 
1. Bonegas yw tha Hanatu. 
2. Tha | Gwliketh doaz, 
3. Tha bonagath bogweez 
en nore Ppocoragen Neau. 
4. Roe thenyen dythma gon 
dyth Bara gividns. 5. Ny 
gan rabn weery cara ny gi- 
vians mens. 6. O cabin 


ledia ny nara ian Tentation. 


7. Bux dilver ny tbart 


' Doeg. Amen, 


| [From r p. 50.] 
0 3 "+ 


. | 
SPECIMENS of the GaThHie LANGUAGES. 


— 


II. Mobxw Lax ARG derived from the Au- 


ciENT GERMAN, or FRANCIC, &c. 


5 
Hich- Doren, (pro- 
per.) 
Unſer Vater in dem 


Himmel. 1. Dein Name 
werde geheiliget. 2. Dein 


Reich komme. 3. Dein 
Wille geſchehe auf Erden, 


wie im Himmel. 4. Un- 


fer taeglich Brodt gib uns 


beute. 5. Und vergib 


uns unſere Schulden, wie 


wir unſern Schuldigern 


vergeben. 6. Und fuehre 
uns nicht in Verſuchung. 
7. Sondern erloeſe uns von 
dem Vbel. Amen. 


From the common German 
Ne Teſtament, printed at 
London, amo. 


— 


II. 


Hicn-DuTcn of the 
Svegvian Dialect. 


Fatter auſar dear du 
biſcht em Hemmal. 1. 

ehoyliget wearde dain 
Nam. 2. Zuakommedain 
Reych. 3. Dain Will 
gſchea uff Earda as em 
Hemmal. 4. Auſar de- 
glich Braud gib as huyt. 
85 Und fergiab as auſre 


chulda, wia wiar fergea- 


ba auſarn Schuldigearn. 


6. Und 'fuar as net ind 


Ferſuaching. 7. Sondern 
erlais as fom Ibal. Amen. 


g 1 From Chamberlayn's Oratie 
Dominica, p. 64. 


III. 
The Swiss Language. : 
. | | Vatter unſer, der du . | 

bift in Himlen, 1. G. | fy 

beyligt werd dyn Nam. 0 

2. Zukumm uns dijn | *2 

Rijch. ,3. Dyn Will 3 

geſchahe, wie im Himmel, | 

alſo auch uff Erden. 4. 

Gib uns hut unſer taglich 

Brot. 5. Und vergib uns 

vafere Schulden, re 

anch wir vergaben unſern 8 3 
| Schuldneren. 6. Une . 2 - 
A p fuhr uns nicht in Ver. 1 
MM ſuchnyſs: 7. Sunder _ —_—_ 
0 erlos uns von dem Boſen. 105 2 Y 
"if 8 Amen. 17 | | | 5 1 
& 5 | [From Chamberlayn, p. 64-7 =. 


+ * 


SprEciMENS of the CELITIC LANGUAGES: 


III. MopERN Lancuaces derived from the 
ANCIENT IRISRH. | 


| , 
IrtsH, or GAIDHLIG, 
Ar natbair ata ar Neamh. 


. Naombthar Hainm, 2. 
Tigeadb do Rioghachd. 3. 
 Deuntar do Thoil ar an 
Ttalumb, mar do nithear ar 
Neamh. 4. Ar znaran lat- 


athambail tabhair dbiinn 
a nit, 5. Agus maith 


dkiinn ar Bhfiacha, mar 
. mhaithmidne dar bhftithe- 


ambnuibh fein. 6. Agus 


na leig ſinn a ccathughadh. 
7. Achd ſdor ſinn o Ole. 


Amen. | 


{From Biſhop Bedel's Iriſh Bi- 
ble, Lond. 1690. 8vo.] 


$5 
ERsE, or GAIDHL1G 
 ALBANNAICH. 
Arn Athair ata air 
Neamb. I. Gu naombai- 
chear t Tinm. 2. Tigeadh 
do Rioghachd. 3. Dean- 


' thar do Thoil air an Talamh 


mar a nithear air Neamh. 
4. Tabhair dhuinn an diu 
ar n Aran laitheil. 5. 
Agus maith dhuinn ar Fia- 
cha ambuil mar mhaithmid 
dar luthd-fiachaibh *. 6. 
Agus na leig am buaireadb 


nn. 7. Ach ſaer finn 0 


Ole. Amen. 
| * Feichneinibh, 

[From. the New Teſtament in 
the Erſe Language, printed at 
Edinburgh, 1767. $v0, Mat, 
vi. ge] 


7 8 
Maxks, or Language of 
| the ISLE of MAN. 
1 Hr ain, t'ayns Niau; 
2. Caſherick dy row dt En- 
1m. 2. Dy jig dty Reeri- 
aght. 3. Dt'aigney dy raw 
jeant er y Thalao, myr te 
ayns Niau. 4. Cur. dioin 
ayn Arran jiu as gaghlag. 
5. As leib doin nyn bgh- + 
in, myr ta ſhin leib daue- 
In ta jannoo loghiyn nyn' 
a. 6. As ny leid fhin 
ayns mi:lagh, 7. Agb liv- 
vey ſhin veib Olk, Amen. 
[From the Liturgy in Manks, 


printed at London, 1765. 
8 vo.] | 


— 


| ofs vorar 
vier fierergiefum vorum 
Skuldinautum. 6. Og 
inleid oſs ecke i Freiſtne. 


(xxxii) 
SPECIMENS. of the GoTyurtc LANGUAGES. 


III. Mopern LANGUAOGEs derived from the An- | 
CIENT SCANDINAVIAN, or ICELANDIC, called 
(by ſome Writers) CIBRIc, or CIuBRO-Go- 


THIC, 


; 
ICELANDIC. 


Fader vor thu ſom ert 
a Himnum. 1. Helgeſt 
thitt Nafn. 2. Tilkome 


thitt Rike. 3. Verde 


thinn Vilie, ſo a Jordu, 
ſem a Himne. 4. Gieff 


thu oſs i dag vort daglegt - 


Braud. Fa Og fiergieff 
ku 


Ider, ſo ſem 


7. Heldr frelſa thu oſs 
fra Illu. Amen. | 


From Chamberlayn, p. 9”, 
3 


DanisH. 


Vor Fader i Himmelen. | 


1. Helligt vorde dit 
Navn. 2. Tilkomme dit 
Rige. 3. Vordedin Vil- 
lie, paa Jorden ſom i 
Himmelen. 4. Giff ofs 
i Dag vort daglige Bred. 
; Ge forlad oſs vor 
Seyld, ſom wi forlade 


vore Skyldener. 6. Oc 


leede oſs icke i Friſtelſe. 


7. Men frels os fra Ont. 


Amen. 
| [From Chamberlayn, p70] 


Himmelen. 


II. 


Nox wEOIAN, or NoRsE, 
Wor Fader du ſom eſt 


y Himmelen. 1. Gehai- 
liget worde dit Nafn. 2. 
Tilkomma os Riga dit. 


3. Din Wilia geſkia 
paa Iorden, ſom handt er 


udi Himmelen. 4. Giff 
os y Tag wort dagliga 
Bins. 3 Och — 
os wort Skioldt, ſom wy 
forlata wora Skioldon. 6. 
Och lad os icke homma 
voi Friſtelſe. 7. Man 
frals os fra Onet. Amen. 


IV. 
SWEDISH. 


Fader war ſom aft i 
1. Helgat 
warde titt Nampn. 2. 
Till 'komme titt Ricke, 
3. Skei tin Wilie ſaa paa 
lordenne, ſom i Himme- 
len. 4. Wart dagliga 
Brod giff ofs i Dagh. 5. 
Och forlat oſs wara Skul- 


der ſa ſom ock wi forlaten 


them oſs Skildege aro. 


6. Och inlecd oſs icke i 
Freſtelſe. 7. Ut an frals 
oſs i fra Ondo. Amen. 


[From Chamberlayn, p. 76] 
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SpECIMENS of the Finn and LAPLAND TovuESs. 


* 
The Finn Language. 
Ia meidan joca olet tai- 


waſſa. 


3. Olcon ſinun tahtos niin 
maaſa cuin taiwaſa. 4. 
Anna meile tanapaiwana 


 meidan joca paiwainen lei- 
pam. 5. Sa anna meille 


meidan fyndim andexi nun- 
cuin mekin andex annam 
meidan welwattiſlem. 6. 
Ja ala jobdata meita kiu- 
fauxen. 7. Mutta paaſia 
meita pahaſia. Amen. 
[From Chamberlayn, p. 82.] 


1. Pybitetty olcon 
ſinum Nimes. 2. Labes 
tulcon ſinum Waldacundas. 


| I. 
The LarLand Tongue. 


Athi mijam juco lee al- 


menſiſue. 1. Ailis ziaddai 
tu Nam, 2, Zuweigubatta 
tu Ryki. 3. Ziaddus tu 


Willio naukuchte almeſne 
nau a edna mannal, 4. 


Wadde mijai udni mijan 


fert pefwen laibebm. F. 


Jah andagaſloite mi jemijan 


ſudadoid, naukuchte mije an- 


dagaſhoitebt kudi mije wel- 
gogas lien. 6. Jab a- 
laidi mijabni. 7. Ale 
tocko keckzellebma pabaſt. 


Amen. : 
{From Chamberlayn, p. 8;3.] 


— UII 
— 


EX” 


TY — — 


A SPECIMEN of the CanTABRIAN or BiscAY AN 
LANGUAGE, ſtill preſerved in Spain. 


The Basque, 


Gure Aita keruttan ca» 
rina. 1. Erabilbedi ſain- 
duqui pure Icena. 2. E- 


thorbedi pure Erreſſuma. 
3. Eguinbedi pure Boron- 


datea peru an becalaturrean 
ore. 4. Emandiepagucu 
egun gure egunorozco oguia. 


5. Eta barthadietcatgutpu 
fure gorrac gucere gure car- 
dunei barkbatcendiotgaguten 


becala. C. Eta ezgaitgat- 


cu utc tentacionẽtan erortca- 
rat. 7. Aitcitic beguira- 


taitcatęu gaite gucietaric. 
Halabiz, _ es 
{From Chamberlayn, p. 44-] 


** 


4 
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„ 


A E M AR K 8 
ON THE 


_ FOREGOING VERSIONS: 


* 
— 


AND FIRST 


Of the Gor HI SPECIMENS. 


NH E great and uniform ſimilitude, diſcoverable 
2 at Felt fight between all the Specimens of the 
Gothic or Teutonic Languages, muſt be very ſtriking, 
even to foreigners unacquainted with theſe Tongues: 
But to thoſe that know them intimately the affinity 
muſt appear much nearer and ſtronger, becauſe many 
words that were originally the ſame, are diſguiſed by 
the variations of Pronunciation and Orthography, as 
well as by the difference of Idiom : Thus, the Ger- 
man Geheiliget, and the Engliſh Hallowed, are both 
equally derived from the Teutonic He 11G, Holy. 

It may further be obſerved, that Time has intro- 
duced a change, not only- in the Form, but in the 
Meaning of many Words, ſo that though they are 
equally preſerved in the different Dialects, they no 
longer retain the ſame uniform appearance, nor can 
be uſed with propriety to expreſs the ſame exact mean- 
ing. Thus, the Latin Word Panis is tranſlated in the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Hlaf, or Hlaif, which word 


is ſtill current among us in its derivative Leaf, but 


with a variation of ſenſe that made it leſs proper to 
be uſed in the Pater-noſfer than the other Teutonic 


word BREAD, which is preſerved in all the other 


Dialects, but in a great variety of Forms. Thus 


from the old Francic Brot, or Cimbric Brodh, come 


the Swiſs, Brot; The Swediſh, Brod; The = 


1 
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and Low Dutch, Breoat ; The Norſe, Brauta ; The 


Icelandic, Braud; The Engliſn, Bread; The Scot- 
tiſh, Breid; The Daniſh, Bred; and the Friſic, Are. 
Again, it is poſſible that in many of theſe Lan- 
guages there was more than one word to expreſs the 
ame idea; and if there was a variety, then the dif- 
ferent Tranſlators, by uſing ſome of them one word, 
and the reſt another, have introduced a greater dif- 
ference into their Verſions than _ ſubſiſted in their 
ſeveral Languages. Of this kind I eſteem the word 
Alita, (Pater) uſed by Ulphilas, whoſe countrymen 
had probably another word of the ſame origin as 
FA DER or FATHER, as well as all the- other Gothic 
nations : So again, the Anglo-Saxons (beſides their 
word HLAF) had probably another term, whence we 
derived our preſent word BEA PD. As for the Gothic 
word ATTA, (whence the Friſic Haita, and perhaps 
the Lapland At:,) however Ulphilas came by it, it 
ſeems evidently of the ſame origin as the old Canta- 
brian Aita. | | 5 
Laſtly, a great difference will appear to Foreigners 
from the different arrangement of the ſame words, but 


more eſpecially from the difference of Tranſlation; 


for the Pater-noſter has not been rendered in the ſe- 
veral Verſions in the ſame uniform manner. Thus, 
in the High Dutch and Daniſh, the firſt ſentence is 
expreſſed contractedly, Nofter Pater in Cœlis. In the 
Gothic of Ulphilas, Pater Nefter tu in Celis. In the 
others more at large, Pater Nefter tu es in Celis, or 
Noſter Pater qui es in Celis, &c. &c. And what is ſtill 
more remarkable in the Anglo-Saxon, the fourth Pe- 
tition is rendered, not panem noſirum quotidianum, but 
{0 no/trum fupernaturalem ; as it was interpreted alſo 
y ſome of the ancient Fathers. | : 


.. But to confirm the foregoing Remarks by one ge- 
neral IIluſtration, I ſhall confront the Hin Doren 


Specimen, with a literal ExCLISsR Verſion, which 
will ſupport the aſſertion made above, (p. xxi.) that 
theſe two Languages ſtill prove their affinity, notwith- 
ſtanding the different mediums through which they 
have deſcended, and the many ages that have elapſed 
ſince their ſeparation, To | | 

| GERMAN. 


— 


— 
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 GerRman - EncLisn. 
Unfar i Our [Ure, Northern Dia- 
lect *] 


Vater 


in dem Himmel. 


- 


1. Dein Name 
werde geheiliget. 


2. Dein Reich 


in the 


Father [ Vather, Vader, 
Samer ſetſbire Dialect.] 
eaven. [in them 


Heavens, vulgar Dia» 


. I. Thine Name 


were Tug it be] hallow- 


0 Thine [Kingdom +]- 


komme. come. . - 
3- Dein Wille 3: Thine Wil 
geſchehe o be 6:5 1 
auf Erden, of [in] Earth, 4 
wie in Himmel. as in Heaven. 1 
4. Unſar taeglich Brodt. 4. Our daily * 3 
gib uns give us 3 
heute . [this Day.] 4 
5. Und ves | 5. And forgive [vorgive, 3 
Somer ſerſbire JN A 
uns unſere us our 1 
Schulden, [Debts, Debita, Lat.] 3 
wie wir unſern as we our [ou'rn, Rite by 
| Dialect.] A 
Schuldigern [1 Debtours, Debitores, Lat] 3 
vergiben. ve. [vorgiven, Somer- 3 
. | 1 z hire Dialect. 1 A 
6. Und fuehre | 6. And [lead] 1 
uns nicht in us not in [into 1 
| Verſuchung. ö n at.] | F 
7. Sondern 7. J 
erloeſe uns looſe f4eliver, Frenb] us | ' W 
von dem Ubel. from the ol! 1 
| 1 Perhaps from the Lat. bodie, GH = #$ 
Fl This is evidently a contraction of Unſar, antiqu. Unſer, b. V*er, "F 
160 Ure. In our midland counties, Our is pronounced Wer or Wer, like the -* 
10 Swediſh or Norſe. _ nn 
| [ The Swiſs, and ſome of the other German Diatefts give the firſt ſen- =_ 
i 9M 
9 9 


tence more fully, thus; Du bift in Himlen : This is literally the ſame 
with-our vulgar phraſe, Thou betft, or biſt in Heaven. 

The old Teutonic word Rick, is till preſerved in the termination of 
our Engliſh Biſpop-rict; and even King-rike for 8 88 was «hoe 
ong 
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Before I quit this ſubje& of the Gorhic or Txu- 


Tonic Languages, I muſt obſerve, that the old Scan- 


dinavian Tongue is commonly called CimBRiIc, or 
CimBRo-GoTHIc, as it was the dialect that chiefly 
prevailed among the Gothic Tribes, who inhabited 
the Cimbrica Fes &c, But whether the an- 
cient CIM BRI, and their confederates the TEU- 
TONES, who made the irruption into the Roman Em- 
pire in the time of Marius +, were a CELTIC or a Go- 
THIC people, may perhaps admit of ſome diſquiſition. 

They who contend that they were CEL TSs, may 
urge the reſemblance of the name of Cimbri to that of 
mri, by which the Britons have always called 


themſelves in their own language: They may alſo pro- 


duce the authority of Appian, who expreſsly calls the 
Cimbri CELTS ; as well as of ſeveral of the Roman 
Authors, who ſcruple not to name them Gaurs t. 
It may further be obſerved in favour of this opinion, 


that the emigration of ſo large a body of the old 


Celtic inhabitants, would facilitate the invaſion of the 
Gothic tribes who ſucceeded them in theſe northern 
ſettlements, and will account for the rapid conqueſts 


of Odin and his Afiatic followers : It might alſo be 


conjectured, that the ſmall ſcattered remains of theſe 
old Celtic Cimbri, were the Savage Men who lurked 
up and down in the foreſts and mountains, as deſerib- 


ed by the ancient Icelandic Hiſtorians ||, and who, in 


their ſize and ferocity, ſo well correſpond with the 


among our countrymen ſo late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth: Thus, 

in the famous libel f STvuzs, intitled, The Diſcoverie of a gaping. 
«« Gulf, whereinto England is like to be ſwallowed by another French 
% Marriage, &c. printed Anno 1579. ſmall 8vo. (Sign. C. 7. b.) The 
Author talks of the Queen's having the Kingrike in her own per- 


« ſon;”” meaning the regal dominion, authority, &c, See alſo Verſti- 


gan's Antiquities, Lond, 1634. p. 215, 


+ Deſcribed belaw, in Chap. Il. | 
1“ ArrIanus in * Cimbros Celta, addito gues Cimbros wocant, 
6“ appellavit. Et evolve Froxum, Lib. III. Cap. 3. SALusT1Um Hell. 


c S , in fine. Rur uu Breu. Cap. VI. qui omnes Cimbros di ſertẽ 
% Galles, et ab extremis Galli profugos, nominarunt. Speneri Notitia 
Germaniæ Antiquæ. Hal, Magd. 1717, 470. p. 123. 
I See below, p. 35, &c, | 
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the Cimbri made their way through 


+ dos 


( xvii 


deſcriptions given us of their eountrymen that invaded 
the Roman Empire. Thus far ſuch an opinion is 
equally conſiſtent, both with the Roman and Nor- 


thern Hiſtorians. 


On the other hand, that the Cimbri of Marius were 


not a Celtic, but a German or a Gothic people, is an 


opinion that may be ſupported with no flight argu- 
ments. On this head it may be obſerved, with our 
Author Monſ. Mallet, „“ that the Ancients generally 


<< conſidered this people as a branch of the Ger- 


5 mans ,“ and that their tall ſtature and general 


character rather correſponds with the deſcription of the 


Germans than of the Celts : That as for the name of 
Cimbri or Gimber, it is reſolvable into a word in the 


German Language, which ſignifies WARRIOR or 


WaRLIKE +: And that the authorities of the Ro- 


man Hiftorians cannot much be depended on, ' becauſe 
(as has been before oblerved t) they were ſeldom ex- 
act in the names they gave to the Barbarous Nations. 
It may further be urged, that the 1 with which 


- 


r | x | 

I Germanis guidem Camp exercitum aut locum ubi erercitus caſtra metatury 
Jfenificat; inde igt vir caſtrenſis et militaris Kemffer et Kempher et 
Kemper er Kimber er Kamper, pro warietate dialectorum vocatur; voca- 
bulum hoc noftro | ſc, Anglico] Sermone nondum penitus exolevit ; Nor fal- 
ciences enim plebeio et proletario ſermone dicunt He is a Kemper Old 


Man,“ i. . Sener vrgetun eff, Sheringham, p, 37. See alſo, 


Krur zar MAN, in the Reliques of Ancient Engliſh Poetry, Vol, I, 
. ö 5 | 

© Sheringham afterwards adds, Vlad aut em hoe loco omittendum non eff, 
Oi u Bros queue & proceritate corporis hoc nomen Bubere potui . 
Kimber enim alid fignificatione bominem giganted corporis mole præditum de 
Signat. © Danico bedie idiomate, (inquit Pontanus, in additam. ad 
« Hiſt. Dan, lib. 1.) Kimber frve Kempe et Kemper non bellatorem tan- 
„tum, ſed proprie Gigantem notat.— Sheringh. p. 58. From hence it 
ſhould ſeem, that a gigantic perſon was called Kimber, from his reſem- 
blance to the ancient Cimbri;. rather than that this people were called 
Cimbri, ſrom their gigantic 2 ; ſo that this favours the opinion that the 
Cimbri · were a different Race from the ancient Danes, &c. becauſe no na- 
tion would think of calling themſelves Giants; for if they were all uni- 


22 wo - 


formly gigantic, there would appear to themſelves nothing remarkable | 
in their.ſize : whereas this would ſtrike another people, as a primary 


and leading Diſtinction. 
1 See p. vi. 
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Gaul, renders it probable that they were rather 4 
branch of the German people, than of a race in con- 
ſtant enmity with them, like the Celts, and who, 
upon that account, would have been oppoſed in their 
paſſage ; eſpecially as the Germans appear in theſe 


countries rather to have prevailed over the Celts, and 


to have forced them weſtward, driving them out of 
many of their ſettlements, But laſtly, if the Cimbri 
had been a Celtic people, then ſuch of them as were 


left behind in their own country, and were afterwards 
- ſwallowed 1. among the ſucceeding Gothic Tribes 


who invaded Scandinavia, would have given a tincture 
of their Celtic Language to that branch of the Teu- 
tonic, which was ſpoke in theſe countries: Or, at 
leaſt, we ſhould have found more Celtic names of 
Mountains, Rivers, &c. in the Cimbric Cherſoneſe 
than in other Gothic Settlements : But I do not find 
that either of theſe is the caſe; the old Icelandic ſeems 
to be as free from any Celtic mixture, as any other. 
Gothic Dialect ; nor is there any remarkable preva- 
lence of Celtic names in the peninſula of Jutland, 
more than in any part of Germany; where I believe 
its former Celtic inhabitants have up and down left 
behind them a few names of places, chiefly of natural. 
ſituations, as of Rivers, Mountains, &c. This at leaſt 


is the caſe in England, where, although the Britons 


were ſo intirely extirpated, that ſcarce a ſingle word 
of the Welſh Language was admitted by the Saxons.z 
and although the names of Towns and Villages are al- 
moſt univerſally -of Anglo-Saxon derivation, yet the 
Hills, Foreſts, Rivers, &c. have generally retained 
their old Celtic names *. | 85 ä 
But whether the old Cimbri were Celts or Goths, 
yet foraſmuch as from the time of Odin, both the 
Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, and all the neighbouring re- 


8 were become entirely Gothic ſettlements, the 
Jothic Diale& which prevailed in theſe countries is 


called by Antiquaries CimsRric, and CiMBRo-Go- 


e See PazxIGznmT, An bz, Avon, &, in Camden's Britannia, 
end that Author Aim. | 
N | > THIS: 


3 


nn - 
hie: Tt is alſo ſometimes termed Old IcxLAxDIc, 
becauſe many of the beſt writers in it came from Ice- 


land, and becauſe the Cimbric has been more perfectly 


preſerved in that iſland than in any other ſettlement. 
To the old original mother tongue of, all the Gothic 
Dialects, it has been uſual (after Verſtegan *) to give 
the name of TEuToNic, not ſo much from the Teu- 
tones or Teutoni, who inhabited the Daniſh iſlands, 


and were brethren to the Cimbri, as from its being 


the ancient TuyTsH, the language of TursTo +, and 
his votaries; the great Father and Deity of the Ger- 
man Tribes. NL: a 

To conclude this ſubje&t ; whoever would trace the 


ſeveral TEUuToniIc Languages up to their ſource, and 


proceed upon ſure and ſolid principles in inquiries of 
this kind, need only have recourſe to that great and 


admirable work, LINGUARUM Fett, Septentriona- 
lium THESAURUS Grammatico-Criticus et Archeologi- 
cus Autore GEORGIO HICKES. S. T. P. Oxon. 1705. 


2 Vols. folio. 


Notit. Antiq. Germ. L. 4. p. 104. 2 bg 
+ Celebrant Carminibus antiquis ( uod unum apud illes. ſc, Germanos, 
memoria et annalium genus eff) TurisTonzM Deum, Terrd editum, et filium 
MANNUM originem gentis, conditoreſgue, Tacit, de Mor. German. 
This Maxx us is evidently Man, the offspring of Tus ro, the ſu- 
preme Deity. | | 
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Of the CELTIC SPECIMENS. 


As the ſtrong reſemblance of the ſeveral Gore 


Specimens to each other, ſo their radical diffi- 


militude to thoſe of CEL Tic origin, muſt appear deci- 


five of the great queſtion diſcuſſed in the en ene 
PREFACE. Had theſe two Languages ever had any 


pretenſions to be conſidered as congenial, the further 


ther we traced them back, the ſtronger would be the 
reſemblance between them ; but the moſt ancient 


Specimens appear as utterly diſſimilar, as the moſt mo- 


dern; 
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(xl) 
dern; not but here and there a word may have been 
accidentally caught up on either fide: viz. borrowed 
by the Goths from the Celtic Language, and vice 
verſa ; or perhaps adopted by each of them from ſome 
third Language radically different from them both. 
Thus, from the Welſh Tad, our vulgar have got the 
common Engliſh word Dad and Daddy : And from 
Delivre, are derived both the Engliſh De- 
liver, and the Armoric Diluir, whence the Corniſh 
Dilver. 8 
In conformity to the opinion of the moſt knowing 
Antiquaries, I have given the IAIsu and Erss 
Tongues as deſcended from one common original 
with the Cambrian, or ancient Britiſb Languages, viz, 
the WEIs , ARMORIC, and Cox Nis H. But, to con- 


feſs my own opinion, I cannot think they are equall 


derived from one common CELT1iC Stock; at leaf 
not in the ſame uniform manner as any two branches 


of the Gornic ; ſuch, for inſtance, as the AN Ol. o- 


Saxon and Francic, from the Old Teutonic. 
Upon comparing the two ancient Specimens given 
above in pag. xxvii. ſcarce any reſemblance appears 
between them ; ſo that if the learned will have them 
to be ſtreams from one common fountain, it muſt be 
allowed, that one or both of them have been greatly 


| polluted in their courſe, and received large inlets from 


ſome other channel. 

But, notwithſtanding this apparent diſſimilitude, 
the celebrated Lluyd, and others who have inveſti- 
gated this ſubject, firmly maintain, that there is a real 


affinity between the Iriſh and Cambrian Tongues, 


and that a great part of both Languages is radically 
the ſame. He has further ſhown, that many names of 
places in South-Britain, and even in Wales itſelf, the 
meaning of which is loſt in the Welſh Language, can 
only be explained from wards now extant in the Iriſh 
and Erſe Tongues: An inconteſtible proof either that 
the Iriſh or Erſe Language originally prevailed all 
over the ſouthern parts of this land, or that it is of 
congenial origin with the Cambrian ar Weiſh, and fo 
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has preſerved many words, which are now loſt in the 
other *. | 


Indeed a good reaſon may be aſſigned why the ſe- | 


veral branches of the Old CELrIc differ to the eye fo 
much more than the derivatives of any other Lan- 
guage: viz. In the Celtic Tongue wits are declined 
by changing, Nor the Terminations, but the Initial 
Letters in the oblique caſes, or by prefixing an article 
with an apoſtrophe (either expreſſed or implied); fo 
that thoſe who are ignorant of this language are apt 
to confound the radical Letters, with ſuch as are 
merely ſuperadded and accidental; or to think two 
words utterly diſſimilar, that are only made fo by an 
occaſional Prefix or a variety of Declenfion : To give 
one inſtance (out of innumerable) of the latter kind, 
the Britiſh word Pen, in conſtruction regularly aſſumes 
the form of Ben, Phen and MAben. e. g. 5 
5 Pen, a Head. 
Pen gir, a Man's Head. 
i Ben, his Head. 
i Phen, her Head. 
y'm Mhen, my Head. CL 
LI vp thinks both theſe cauſes have concurred. viz. I. That the an- 
ceſtors of the Iriſh and Highland Scots, ſc, the ancient GuyDnzLiang, 
were the old original Celts, who firſt inhabited this iſland : And that the. 
Cymri, or Welch, were another and different race of Celts, (a branch 
of the Celtic Cimbri) who ſucceeded the other, and drove them north- 
wards. II. That the Language of both theſe people, though originally the 
Tame, had deſcended down through different channels, and was rendered 


ſtill more widely diſtant ; 1. By the additional mixture of Cantabrian 
words imported into Ireland by the Scots, who came from Spain and ſet- 


tled among the old Guydelian Celts from Britain: And, 2. By the 


changes the Cymraeg or Welſh Language ſuffered during the ſubjeRion 
of 500 Years to the Romans, &c, (See Lluyd's WELS and IA 13H 
. Pretaces, tranſlated in thegAppendix to Nicholſon's IRisu HisTor1- 
-CAL LIBRARY, &c. 1756. folio.) | | 
Sce alſo Ma1TLanp's © Hiſtory of Scotland, 2 Vols, folio,” who 
has ſome things curious on this ſubject, particularly on the ipaſ- 
| ſage of the Cimbri into Britain; but the generality of his book 
ſhews a judgment ſo warped by national prejudice; is ſo evidently de- 
ſigncd to ſupport a favourite hypotheſis, and is writ with ſuch a ſpirit 


of coarſe invective, that the Reader will be conſtantly led to ſuſpect that 
his quotations are unfair, and his arguments fallacious. To mention onlx 


one inſtance of this Writer's ſtrange perverſion of Hiſtory, he ſets ont 
with denying, in the teeth of Ceſar and all the ancients, that the Orv 
Bz1ToNs WERE EVER PAINTED | 2 
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Before I conclude theſe flight Remarks, I muſt beg 
leave to obſerve, that as the great ſubject of this pre- 
ſent book is Gore AnTi1QuiITIEs, Which I appre- 
bend to be totally diſtin from the CELTIc, I only 
pretend to be exact and preciſe as to the GoTHICc or 
TzevTonic Languages; but do not take upon me 
to decide on any of the points which relate either to 
the CerLTic Antiquities or CELTic Tongues. For 


this reaſon I avoid entering into the diſpute, which 


has of late ſo much intereſted our countrymen in North- 


Britain: viz. Whether the Es Language was firſt 


ſpoken in Scotland or Ireland. Before the inquiſitive 
Reader adopts either opinion, he would do well to con- 
ſider many curious hints, which are ſcattered up and 
down in LLuyD's moſt excellent Archœologia Britan- 
nica, 1707. fol. and eſpecially in his WELsH and 
Irisn Prefaces, referred to in the foregoing Note. 


The Specimen of the ExSsE or HIOHLAND ScoT- 
TISH, in p. xxxi. is extracted from the New Teſta- 
ment lately publiſhed at Edinburgh, wherein this 
Language is called Gaidblig Albannaich ; and upon the 
authority of that book I have ſo named it here, This 
I mention by way of caveat againſt the cenſure of 
thoſe who contend that the true name is GAEL1c or 
GALIc, and that this word is the ſame with GaLLic,. 


the name of the ancient Language of Gaul. With» 


out deciding the queſtion as to the origin of the ERSE 
Language itſelf, I muſt obſerve upon the ancient 
name of GALL1c, that this does not ſeem to have 
been uſed by the natives of Gaul. themſelves, but to 


have been given them by foreigners: They called 


themſelves CELT#, and their Language CELTIC *; 
| : +2 4 


* 


bo Io ipſorum lingua CEL T, nora GALLI apfel/antur, Cæſar de 
Bell. Gal. L. 1.“ Cri T, the Gauls, Gædil, Cadil, or Keill, 
« and in the plural, according to our dialect, Keiliet, or Keilt, (now 
« Guidhelod) Iriſhmen, The word Keilt could not be otherwiſe writ- 
« ten by the Romans, than Ceilte or Celtæ. See Luyd's Irith Preface, 


P- 207. in Nicholſon's Iriſh Hiſtorian, 
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(- xliv ) 


in like manner as the inhabitants of Wales, though 


called WELsH by us, term themſelves Cymru, and 


their own Language CYMRAEG ; who at the ſame 
time call us SAissoxs, and our Tongue SAISSONA EG, 
thus reminding us of our Saxon origin. 


7 In. the fame place the Reader will find many of the ancient names 
of offices, perſons, &c. mentioned by Czfar as prevailing in Gaul, ex- 


| plained from the modern Iriſh Language, as, Alabrox, Divitiacus, Ver- 


* 


cingetorix, Vergaſillaunus, Vergobretus, &c. 


K 3 = 
FS a — — 


Of the Finn and LAPLAND Specimens ! 
And of the CANTABRIAN or BASQUE. 


HE two former of theſe are ſubjoined, in order 
5 to illuſtrate what our Author has ſaid below, in 
FP 392 39% 

f the Finn Language it may be obſerved, that it 
appears quite original, and underived from any other 
Tongue with which we are acquainted, But as to that 
of the LayLANnDERs, it is apparently a derivative 
from ſeveral others: Many of the words are evidently 
borrowed from the Finn LanGvuaAGE, and others 
from the NoRsE, mixed, it may be, with derivatives 
from the GREENLAND Tongue, or perhaps the ScLA- 
vox ic. From the Finn Language are apparently 
borrowed theſe words in the Pater- noſter, viz. Mi- 
Jam, juco, laibebm, pabaſt, &c, and theſe from the 
8 or ſome ſiſter dialect, viz. Nam, Ryii, Wil- 
10, & c. N | 


As to the CanTABRIAN or BASE, it has no ap- 
parent affinity with any dialect either of the TEU ro- 


NIC or CELTic Languages. Yet LLuyD has given a 
liſt of derivatives from this Language which are till 
extant in the IRIs4 Tongue, anc. which confirm the 


opinion that an ancient colony from Spain aQually 
| intermixed 
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(a. 
| Intermixed among the original inhabitants of IAE - 
LAND. is . 


To this excellent writer, ſo often quoted, I refer 
all ſuch as would proceed on ſure and ſolid grounds 
in their inquiries concerning the CeLTic LaNGUAGE 
and ANTIQUITIES: A ſubject which has proved the 
great ſtumbling- block of modern Antiquaries and Ety- 
mologiſts, and which has occafioned ſo many wild, 
abſurd, and childiſh publications, to the diſgrace of 
all etymology and ſcandal of literature. Inſtead of 
imitating the ' caution, diffidence, and modeſty of 
LI uv, who ſpent ſeveral years in travelling and re- 
ſiding among the different branches of the CELTs, 


_ theſe writers make up a jargon of their own, which 


they call Celtic, and, without knowing any one of the 
ancient Languages truly, fet out confidently to explain 
them all. = 

That I may not appear invidious, I will not pro- 
duce inſtances of the dotage and folly of ſome of our 
countrymen in what they call Celtic Etymologies, 
and Illuſtrations of Celtic Antiquities ; but will refer 
the Reader to a work of a ſuperior clafs, the celebrated 
Memoires de la Langue Celtique par M. BurLET. Be- 
ſangon 1754. 3 Vols. folio. This learned, and in other 
reſpects, ingenious writer, is a glaring inſtance how 
much a good judgment may be drawn away by a dar- 
ling hypotheſis, and is a warning to others not to write 
upon ſubjects they do not underſtand: For, having 
little or no acquaintance with the Engliſh Language, 
he undertakes to explain, from his own imaginary 
Celtic Vocabulary, the names of innumerable places in 
England, in what he calls a Deſcription Etymologique *: 
Where, if he had confined himſelf to ſome of our Ri- 
vers, Mountains and Foreſts, he had ftood ſome chance 


of being right, ſince many of theſe retain their old 


* Une Deſcription Etymologique des villes 1 brets 
euriofites naturelles des Gaules; de la meilleure partie del 25 2 de 
i Ttalie 5 de la Grande Britagne, dont les Gaulois ont et les primiers babi- 
fans, This writer has, however, ſome things very ingenious and ſolid. 


E3- * Britiſh 


| ( xlvi ) 

Britiſh names: But when he boldly proceeds to our 
names of Villages and Towns, which- are moſt of them 
purely Saxon and Engliſh, he falls into ſuch diverting 
blunders as theſe, viz.- 


Acro (which is from the Saxon Ac, an Oak, and 


Tan, a Town) he derives from Ac, a River, and Ton, 
Habitation. 

ASTON (which is merely Raff-tnun, as in ſome 
parts of England Za/ler is ſtill called After) he will 
have from As, River, and Ten, Habitation. 

AUKLAND (which is probably old Engliſh for 
OAK-LAND) he fetches from Oc, a little Hill, Lan, 
River, and D from Dy, Two. 
| CoLBRoKE, he ſays, comes from the Saxon Brake, 
a Bridge; i. e. a Bridge over the Colne. 


Dich- Marsn, he derives from Dich, which he 


ſays is from Dichlud, Borne, and Mar, Water, Dich- 
mar, Land borne up by Water. . 

HANwELIL, he ſays, is from Han, a Bending, and 
Val, in compoſition Vel, a River. 

HicHAmM (a borough in Northamptonſhire, which 
ſtands on a hill, at ſome diftance from any river, and 
which was doubtleſs named fram its elevated ſituation, 
High-ham ; i. e. the Home or Habitation on High 
.Ground : See Verſtigan: ) this writer derives from 
J, a River, and Cam, in compoſition Gam, a Bending, 

NoRTHAMPTON, (either ſo named in contradiſ- 
tinction to SQUTH-HAMPTON, or, according to Cam- 
den, originally Nerth-avonton 3) this egregious Ety- 


mologiſt derives from Nor, ( Embouchure) the Mouth 


of a river, Tan, a River, and Ton, Habitation. 

Nor THILL, (which I ſuppoſe is merely North- 
Hill) he derives from Ner, River, and Die, Habita- 
tion. 

e . for Avon- dale) he . 
from Avon, a River, and Dal, Incloſed, ſurrounded. 
RING WOOD (i. e. [ ſuppoſe, a * Wood ring-fenc- 
e ed,“ a common foreſt term} he derives from Ren 
(Partage) a Diviſion, Cu, River, and Head, à Fo- 


reſt. 
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(xlvii) 

STANFORD (i. e. Stone, or Stony Ford) he de- 
rives from Stan (Embouchure) a Mouth of a River, 
Yer, pronounced For, Near. | 

STRATTON (i. e. Street-Town, the name of 2 
Town on the Watling- ſtreet) from Strat, Land near 
a River, and Ton, Habitation: Or, from Ster, Ri- 
vers, At, Junction or Joining, and Ten, Habitation. 

Ux BRIDGE, (ſuppoſed by fome to be corrupted from 
Ouſe - bridge) he derives from Le, River, and Brig 
( Partage) Diviſton. | | 

Such are the derivations of a writer who ſets out to 
explain the meaning of Engliſh names of places, with- 


out underftanding the ſignification of our common 


Engliſh words LAND, Broox, Marsn, Weir, 

Hicn, NORTH, Hitt, Daizs, Woop, Forn, 

STREET or BRIDGE ! | 
So much for Celtic Etymologies ! 


Le A — 


POSTSCRIPT. 


: I" O the modern Tongues derived from the Old 


CimBRo-GoTHIcC above mentioned in p. xxxii. 
may be added a Specimen of the Language fpoken by 


the common people in the Iſles of Orkney. This is 


preſerved by Dr. Wallace, in his Account of thoſe 
Iſlands, Lond. 1700. 8vo.”” Who tells us it is called 


by the natives Norns. It ſeems to be a corruption of 
the NoksE, Icelandic, &c. and is as follows : 


% Favor i ir i Chimrie. 1. Helleur ir i Nam thite. 
“ 2. Gilla coſdum thite cumma. 3. Veya thine mota 
« var gort o Yurn finna gort i Chimrie. 4. Gav 
us da on da dalight Brow vora. 5. Firgive vus 


„ Sinna vora fin vee firgive Sindara mutha vus. 6. 


« Lyv vus ye i Tumtation. 7. Min delivera vus fro 


„ Olt ilt. Amen. 


tt ſuſpect the above Copy to be incorrectly print- 
ed by Wallace: that “ Helleur” ſhould be“ Hel- 


c 4 


n the following Preface, our Author, Monſ. MAI IE T, ex- 


tols the late King of Denmark, FxrDkAIcxk V. as a great patron 
of literature and promoter of knowledge: it is therefore but juſtice to 

that Monarch to mention a few of the literary undertakings which owe 
thgir riſe and eſtabliſhment to his bounty and love of Science. 


1. He inftituted a Society, conſiſting of four or five gentlemen, who 
Have a ſalary of 400 l. per annum aſſigned them, purpoſely for the cul- 
tivation of the Daniſh Language, and illuſtration of the Icelandic and 
Northern Antiquities, They have in their poſſeſſion a great quantity of 
manuſcripts relative to the latter; and, among the reſt, the intire Vo- 
LUSPA. This Society has alfeady publiſhed two volumes upon Miſcel- 
Janeous Subjects; in which are two Diſſertations relative to the IcxLAN= 
pic ANTIQUITIES, | | „ 


II. He directed and enabled his Profeſſor of Botany, Dr. OE ER, to 
publiſh that magnificent work, the Flora Danica; of which he com- 
manded preſents to be made to all the principal clergy, engaging them 
to contribute their aſſiſtance towards perfecting an undertaking ſo uſeful 
ard extenſive: And, in order to promote the ſame deſign all over Eu- 
rope, he commanded this work to be printed in the Latin and French, 
as well as German and Daniſh Languages; and to be carried on till it 
ſhall be found to contain the figures and deſcriptions of all the plants 
2 grow within the limits of the polar circle, and the 53d degree of 
titude, 


III. He ſent the celebrated Miſſion of Literati to explore the interior 
parts of Arabia, and to give us a more perfect account of that now almoſt 
unknown country, which was once the ſeat of learning and ſcience: as 
alſo to collect whatever reliques could be found of the old Arabian books, 
biſtory, c. Theſe Mifſionarjes were Flv in number, viz, Mr. Pro- 
feſſor Dx HAVE, for Philology and Language: Mr. Profeſſor Fox - 

SXAL (a Diſciple of Linri2us) for Natural Hiftory : a lieutenant of 
engineers, Mr, NI EUR, fer Geography and Aſtronomy: Dr, Cz A- 

1 EA, for Medicine, and Mr, Pa un ENTEINp for Drawing and taking 
Views, &c, The whole deſign and plan of their voyage may be ſeen in 

Monſ. MicnazLis's Recueil des gueflions propoſes a une Skiete de 
* Sawans, qui par ardre de ſa Maj. Dan. font le voyage de! Arabie, c.“ 

Francf. 1763. 12mo. Of theſe Five Literati, only one is returned alive 
out of the Eaſt. Their joint obſervations, however, are in the hands of 


Mr. NizBunx the ſuryiver, which he is preparing for the preſs in the - 


German Language. As ſome of the travellers died early in their tour, 
we-muſt not expect to find the original plan entirely compleated. The 
work will be found moſt perfect in what relates to Geography and Natu- 
ral Hiſtory : but though it muſt, from the circumſtances above mentioned, 
prove ſomewhat defective, the world may nevertheleſs form conſiderable 
expectations of it; and it will, as we are aſſured, be given to the Publ 
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THE „ 
FRENCH AUTHOR'S 
PREFACE. 


F it be allowed that the Hiſtory of a conſiderable 

people is in itſelf uſeful and intereſting, indepen- 
dent of all accidental circumſtances; it muſt alſo be 
acknowledged that there are certain points of time, 
when ſuch a Hiſtory runs a better chance of being re- 
ceived, than at any other. This is more particularly 
the caſe when a general curioſity is excited concern- 
ing the nation which is the ſubject of that hiſtory. 
An illuſtrious reign *, diſtinguiſhed by whatever can 


render it dear to a people, and glorious in the eyes of 


ſenſible obſervers, cannot attract the attention of man- 
kind, without inſpiring at the fame time, a defire of 
knowing the principal events which have precedes 
that reign. | 

This reflection ſufficiently juſtifies my defign of pub- 
liſhing a new Hiſtory of Denmark in the French 
Language. If I am fortunate enough to ſucceed in 


my undertaking, TI ſhall be the more happy, as 1 ſhall, 


in many reſpects, anſwer the ends of my preſent em- 


ployment, and ſhall give, at the ſame time, a proof 


of my gratitude to the Daniſh nation, who have fo 
generouſly adopted me for their fellow- citizen. 


Our Author here (and below, p. lv.) pays a compliment to the late 
King of Denmark, FxEpzaick V: with what reaſon ſee the preceding 


Iam 


. 


I am not ignorant that many perſons have executed 
long ago, either in the whole or in part, a work of 
the ſame kind with mine; and I ſhall, in its proper 
place, do juſtice to their diligence . But as the vo- 
lume which I now offer to the public relates to a ſub- 


ject which theſe Authors have treated either very 


ſuperficially, or not at all; I ſhall here, in a few 
words, give my reaſons why, at ſetting out, I have 
followed a plan ſomewhat different from theirs. 

To run curforily over a number of events, uncon- 
nected and void of circumſtances, without being able 
to penetrate into their true cauſes; to ſee people, 
princes, conquerors and legiſlators ſucceed one an- 
other rapidly upon the ſtage, without knowing any 
thing of their real character, manner of thinking, or 
of the ſpirit which animated them, this is to have 
only the ſkeleton of Hiſtory; this is meerly to be- 
bold a parcel of dark and obſcure ſhadows, inſtead of 
living and converſing with real men. For this reaſon I 
have all along reſolved not to meddle with the body 


of the Daniſh Hiſtory, till I have preſented my Rea- 


ders with a ſketch of the manners and genius of the 
firſt inhabitants of Denmark. But I imagined, like 
thoſe who have preceded me in this attempt, that a 
few pages would have ſufficed for illuſtrating the moſt 
eſſential of theſe points; nor was it, till J had exa- 
mined this matter with new attention, that I diſco- 
vered my miſtake, I then found, that too much 
brevity would defeat the end J propoſed, which was 
to place my ſubject in different points of view, all of 
them equally new and intereſting, W | 


> ; C 
Our Author probably alludes to a former hiſtory of Denmark in the 
French Language, (dedicated to the preſent King's grandfather, K. 
Fxxpxrick IV.) intitled, © L'Hifloire de Dannemarc avant et depuis 
« Þ Ftabl;ſſement de la Monarchie : Par Mr. J. B. Des Rocks, Eſcuyer, 
t Conſeiller et Awvocat General du Roi Tr. Chr. ou Bureau des Finances et 
« Chambre du Domaine de la Generalite de la Rochelle. Ausr. 1739. 
6 Vol. 12zmo. To this work is prefixed a Pxeyacy HisTortaque 

ur fervir d' Introduction a I Hiſtoire de Dannemarc ; which contains a 
tolerable diſplay of the Northern Antiquities, &c. 
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In fact, Hiſtory has not recorded the annals of a 


people who have occaſioned greater, more ſudden, or 


more numerous revolutions in Europe than the Scan- 
dinavians ; or whoſe antiquities, at the ſame time, are 
ſo little known. Had, indeed, their emigrations been 
only like thoſe ſudden torrents of which all traces and 
remembrance are ſoon effaced, the indifference that has 
been ſhown to them would have been ſufficiently ju- 
ſtified by the barbariſm they have been reproached 
with. But, during thoſe general inundations, the face 
of Europe underwent ſo total a change; and during 
the confuſion they occaſioned, ſuch different eſtabliſn- 
ments took place; new ſocieties were formed, ani- 


| mated ſo intirely with a new ſpirit, that the Hiſtory 


of our own manners and inſtitutions ought neceſſarily 
to aſcend back, and even dwell a conſiderable time 
upon a period, which diſcovers to us their chief origin 
and ſource, | 

But I ought not barely to aſſert this. Permit me to 
ſupport the aſſertion by proofs. For this purpoſe, let 
us briefly run over all the different Revolutions which 


this part of the world underwent, during the long 
courſe of ages which its Hiſtory comprehends, in or- 


der to ſee what ſhare the nations of the north have 
had in producing them. If we recur back to the 
remoteſt times, we obſerve a nation iſſuing ſtep by . 
ſtep from the foreſts of Scythia, inceſſantly increaſing 
and dividing to take poſſeſſion of the uncultivated 
countries which it met with in its progreſs.” Very 
ſoon after, we ſee the ſame people, like a tree full of 
vigour, extending long branches over all Europe ; 
we ſee them alſo carrying with them, wherever they 
came, from the borders of the Black Sea, to the ex- 
tremities of Spain, of Sicily, and Greece, a religion 
ſimple and martial as themſelves, a form of govern- 


ment dictated by good ſenſe and liberty, a reſtleſs 


unconquered ſpirit, apt to take fire at the very men- 
tion of ſubjection and conſtraint, and a ferocious 
courage, nouriſhed by a ſavage and vagabond life. 


While the gentleneſs of the climate ſoftened impercep- 


tibly 


(11) 


tibly the ferocity of thoſe who ſettled in the ſouth, 


Colonies of Egyptians and Phenicians mixing with 
them upon the coaſts of Greece, and thence paſſ- 
ing over to thoſe of Italy, taught them at laſt to 
live in cities, to cultivate letters, arts and commerce. 
Thus their opinions, their cuſtoms and genius, were 
blended together, and new ftates were formed upon 
new plans. Rome, in the mean time, aroſe, and at 
length carried all before her, In proportion as The in- 
creaſed in grandeur, ſhe forgot her ancient manners, 
and deftroyed, among the nations whom ſhe over- 
powered, the original fpirit with which they were 


animated. But this ſpirit continued unaltered in the 


colder countries of Europe, and maintained itſelf there 
like the independency of the inhabitants. Scarce 


could fifteen or ſixteen centuries produce there any 


change in that ſpirit. There it renewed itſelf inceſ- 
ſantly ; for, during the whole of that long interval, 
new adventurers iſſuing continually from the original 


| inexhauſtible country, trod upon the heels of their 


fathers towards the north, and, being in their turn 
ſucceeded by new troops of followers, they puſhed 
one another forward, like the waves of the ſea. The 


northern countries, thus overſtocked, and unable any 


longer to contain ſuch reſtleſs inhabitants, equally 
greedy of glory and plunder, diſcharged at length, 
upon the Roman Empire, the weight that oppreſſed 
them. The barriers of the Empire, ill defended by a 


people whom proſperity had enervated, were borne 


down on all ſides by torrents of victorious armies. 
We then ſee the conquerors introducing, among the 


nations they vanquiſhed, viz. into the very boſom of 
ſlavery and ſloth, that ſpirit of independance and equa- 
lity, that elevation of ſoul, that taſte for rural and 


military life, which both the one and the other had 
originally derived from the ſame common ſource, but 
which were then among the Romans breathing their 


laſt. Diſpoſitions and principles ſo oppoſite, ſtruggled 


long with forces ſufficiently equal, but they united in 


lition 


the end, they coaleſced together, and from their coa- 
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( 133 
lition ſprung thoſe principles and that ſpirit which 
governed, afterwards, almoſt all the ſtates of Europe, 
and which, notwithſtanding the differences of climate, 
of religion and particular accidents, do ſtill viſibly 
reign in them, and retain, to this day, more or leis 
the traces of their firſt common original, 

It is eaſy to ſee, from this ſhort ſketch, how greatly 
the nations of the north have influenced the different 
fates of Europe: And, if it be worth while to trace 
its revolutions to their cauſes, if the illuſtration of its 
inſtitutions, of its pulice, of its cuſtoms, of its man- 
ners, of its laws, be a ſubject of uſeful and intereſt- 
ing inquiry; it muſt be allowed, that the Anti- 
quities of the north, that is to ſay, every thing which 
tends to make us acquainted with its ancient inhabi- 
tants, merits a ſhare in the attention of thinking men. 
But to render this obvious by a particular example; 
Is it not well known that the moſt flouriſhing and ce- 
lebrated ſtates of Europe owe originally to the nor- 


chern nations, whatever liberty they now enjoy, 


either in. their conſtitution, or in the ſpirit of their 
government? For although the Gothic form of govern- 
ment has been almoſt every where altered or aboliſhed, 


have we not retained, in moſt things, the opinions, 


the cuſtoms, the manners which that government had 
a tendency to produce? Is not this, in fact, the 
principal ſource of that courage, of that averſion to 
flavery, of that empire of honour which characteriſe 
in general the European nations ; and of that mode- 
ration, of that eaſineſs of acceſs, and peculiar atten- 
tion to the rights of humanity, which ſo happily diſ- 
tinguiſh our ſovereigns from the inacceſſible and fu- 
perb tyrants of Aſia? The immenſe extent of the 
Roman Empire had rendered its conſtitution ſo de- 
ſpotic and military, many of its Emperors were ſuch 
ferocious monſters, its ſenate was become fo mean- 
ſpirited and vile, that all elevation of ſentiment, every 


thing that was noble and manly, ſeems to have been 


for ever baniſhed from their hearts and minds: Inſo- 
much, that if all Europe had received the yoke of 
| Rome 


: TT. 
Rome in this her ſtate of debaſement, this fine part 
of the world, reduced to the inglorious condition o 


the reſt, could not have avoided falling into that kind 
of barbarity, which is of all othefs the moſt incurable; 


as, by making as many ſlaves as there are men, it 


degrades them ſo low as not to leave them even a 


thought or deſire of bettering their condition. But 


Nature had long prepared a remedy for ſuch great 
; evils, in that unſubmiting, unconquerable ſpirit, with 
which ſhe had inſpired the people of the north; and 
thus ſhe made amends to the human race, for all the 
calamities which, in other reſpe&s, the inroads of 
theſe nations, and the overthrow of the Roman Em- 
pire produced. | | 
The great prerogative of Scandinavia, (ſays the 
« admirable Author of the Spirit of Laws) and what 
* ought to recommend its inhabitants beyond every 
% people upon earth, is, that they afforded the great 
<« reſource to the liberty of Europe, that is, to almoſt 
ce all the liberty that is among men. The Goth 
«© JORNANDEs, (adds he) calls the north of Europe 
<< THE FoxGE or MankinD. I ſhould rather 
c call it, the forge of thoſe inſtruments which broke 
« the fetters manufactured in the ſouth. - It was 
c there thoſe valiant nations were bred, who left 
ce their native climes to deſtroy tyrants and ſlaves, 
t and to teach men that nature having made them 
« equal, no reaſon could be aſſigned for their becom- 
<« ing dependent, but their mutual happineſs.” 

If theſe conſiderations be of any weight, I ſhall 
eaſily be excuſed. for having treated at ſo much length, 
the Antiquities of the nation whoſe Hiſtory I write. 
The judicious public will ſee and decide, whether I 


have conceived a juſt idea of my ſubject,” or whether, 


from an illuſion too common with Authors, I have 
not aſcribed to it more importance than it deſerves. 
1 ſhould not be without ſome apprehenſions of this 


kind, if that were always true which is commonly 


ſaid, that we grow fond of our labours in proportion 
as they are difficult, Many tedious and unentertain- 


ing 
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ing volumes I have been obliged to peruſe : I have had 


more than one language to learn : My materials were 
widely ſcattered, ill digeſted, and often little known: 
It was not eaſy to colle& them, or to accommodate 
them to my purpoſe. Theſe are all circumſtances, ill 


calculated, it muſt be owned, to give me much aſſur- 


ance. But I have likewiſe met with very conſiderable 
aſſiſtances; ſeveral learned men have treated particular 


. points of the Antiquities of the north, with that deep 


erudition which charaQeriſes the ſtudies of the laſt 
age. I cannot mention, without acknowledgment and 
praiſe, BaRTHOLINUs, WoRMIUs, STEPHANIUS, 
ARNGRIM Jonas, Tokræus, &c. I have alſo con- 


ſulted, with advantage, two learned ſtrangers, Mefl. 


PELLOUTIER and DALIx. The firſt, in his Hiſtory 
of the Celtes, has thrown a great deal of light upon 
the religion of the firſt inhabitants of Europe. The 
ſecond has given a new Hiſtory of Sweden, which 
diſcovers extenſive reading and genius, In three or 
four chapters, where the Author treats of the reli- 
gion, the laws and manners of the ancient Swedes, 


we find theſe ſubjects diſcuſſed with unuſual perſpi- 


cuity and elegance, 
There are people of that happy genius, that they 


need only wiſh in order to ſucceed, - and have every re- 


ſource within themſelves. As for me, I dare hardly 
reckon among my advantages, the ſtrong motives and 
inducements I have had to my undertaking. I dare 
not tell ſtrangers, that I have had the happineſs of be- 
ing encouraged by more than one Mzcenas, and by a 
Prince, alike knowing, and zealous in the advance- 


ment of knowledge. They would judge of me, un- 


queſtionably, according to what ſuch numerous and 
great encouragements ought to have produced, when, 
perhaps, I hardly find myſelf capable of diſcharging 
the duties which lie upon me in common with all 
Hiſtorians. - | | 


Is it- neceſſary that I ſhould take notice, before I 
conclude, that I am about to delineate a nation in its 
infancy, and that the greateſt part of the other Euro- 

3 > | peans 
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a peaps were neither leſs ſavage, nor leſs uncivilized, 
uring the fame period? I fhall give ſufficient proofs 
of this in other places, being perſuaded that there is 
among nations an emulation of glory, which often 
degenerates into jealouſy, and puts them upon aſſum- 
ing a pre-eminence upon the moſt chimerical advanta- 
ges: That there glows in their boſoms a patriotic 
zeal, which is often ſo blind and ill informed, as to 
take alarm at the moſt ſlender and indifferent declara- 
tions made in favcur of others. 

In the ſecond Volume will be found a Tranſlation 
of the Epp, and of ſome other fragments of Mytho- 
logy and ancient pieces of Poetry. They are ſingu- 
lar, and, in many reſpects, e ng monuments, 
which throw much light upon the Antiquities of the 
north, and upon thoſe of the other Gothic * na- 
tions. They will ſerve for Proofs, and be a Supplement 
to this Deſcription of the Manners of the Ancient 
Danes ; and for this reaſon, as well as out of deference 
to the advice of ſome perſons of taſte, I was induced 
to tranflate them, and to annex them to it, 
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DES@TRIPTION 
or THE 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &@c 


OF THE 


ANCIENT DANES 


And other NoRTHERN NATIONS. 


CHAFTER I. 
Denmark deſcribed, and the ſeveral countries 


ſubjett to its crown, viz. Norway, Iceland, 
Greenland. = 


HE ſeveral countries, which com- 
f poſe the Daniſh monarchy, have 
ſeldom juſtice done them by the- 


other nations of Europe. The notions en 
tertained of them are not commonly the 


moſt favourable or true. This is owing to 
various cauſes. The fituation of ſome of 


the provinces is ſo remote, that ſkilful 
travellers have ſeldom had occaſion to viſit 


them; Thoſe who have pretended to de- 


Vor. I. Chap. I. B ſcribe 
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ſeribe them have been generally wanting in 
fidelity or exactneſs; Some of their deſcrip- 
tions are grown obſolete, ſo that what was 
once true, is no longer ſo at preſent ; Laſtly, 
„ ſuch confuſion and prejudices have been 
| occaſioned by that vague term THE NoRTH, 
that we are-not to wonder if Denmark 
has been thought ſlightly of by the ſouthern 
nations. To correct theſe miſtakes I ſhall 
lay before the Reader a faithful account of 
the preſent ſtate of theſe countries: In 
which I ſhall be more or leſs diffuſe in pro- 
portion as they are more or leſs known to 
foreigners, for whom this work is princi- 
pally deſigned. And if the picture I draw, 
preſents nothing very agreeable or ſtriking, 
I dare at leaſt promiſe that it ſhall be very 
exact and faithful. 

DExMARK is naturally divided into con- 
tinent; and iſlands. Among the iſlands, 
the firſt that merits attention, as well on 
account of its ſize as fertility, is ZEALAND. 
In this iſle is ſeated CoPpEN HAGEN, the 
capital of the whole kingdom; which de- 0 
rives its name from its harbour *, one of 4 


the e in the world. This city is built 1 


— 
” as 
5 


- BL? 


* I's name in the Da- 
niſh lauguage is KIOoBEN- 
HAFFN; which literally is 


_ a* Haven for merchandize 
Or traffic; from Kron, 


— 
92 * 


1 


tus. This city has been 
reckoned by travellers to 
be about ney ſize on Brif- 
tol, T. 


? | : upon 


Mercari; and Har FN, Por- 1 


135 


upon the very edge of that channel, ſo well 


known by the name of the SounD, and re- 
ceives into its boſom a ſmall arm of the ſea, 
which divides Zealand from another iſle of 
leſs extent, but of very agreeable ſituation, 
named Amac. Copenhagen, which is at 
preſent very ſtrong, wealthy, and populous, 
hath continually improved in its dimenſions 


and beauty ever fince king Chriſtopher of 


Bavaria fixed his reſidence there in the year 
1443: but it owes its greateſt ſplendor to 
the laſt reign, and that of the preſent king 
Frederic V. in which it hath been adorned 
with a palace worthy of the monatch who 
inhabits it, and with many ſtately build- 
ings, as well public as private. 

At ſome leagues diſtance towards the 
north, this channel, which waſhes the 
walls of Copenhagen, grows gradually nar- 
rower, being confined between the two 
oppofite coaſts of Zealand and Schonen, 
till it forms at length what is properly 
called the Paſſage of the Sound ; one of the 
moſt celebrated and moſt frequented ſtraits 
in the world; and which opens the prin- 
cipal communication between the ocean and 
the Baltic. ELSENORE, which is ſituated 
on the brink of the Sound; and defended by 


the fortreſs of CRONENBERG, enjoys the 


ever-moving picture of 4 multitude of 


ſhips, which paſs and. repaſs, .and come to 


Chap. J. B 2 pay 
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ay their tribute to the king *. About a 
beige diſtant the oppoſite ſhore terminates 
the proſpect in a very agreeable manner; 
and not far off, between the two banks, 
riſes the little iſle of WME, famous for 
the obſervations of Tycho Brahe. Although 
the other parts of Zealand afford nothing 
fo ſtriking as this; the eye will find enough 
to entertain it every where elſe. . Here are 
vaſt plains covered with a moſt delightful 
verdure, which ſprings earlier and continues 
longer than the ſouthern nations would ima- 
gine. Theſe plains are interſperſed with 


little hills, lakes, and groves ; and adorned . 


with ſeveral palaces, many gentlemens 
ſeats +, and a good number of cities and 
towns. The ſoil, though light and ſome- 
what ſandy, produces a great quantity of 
grain, particularly of oats and barley : nor 
is it deficient in woods and paſtures. Be- 
ſides, the ſea and lakes furniſh this iſland 
with fiſh in ſuch abundance, as might well 
ſupply the want of the other fruits of the 
earth in a country leſs fertile or leſs addicted 
to commerce. 

But fertility is in a ſtill more eminent de- 
gree the character of Funzx, which is the 
ſecond of the Daniſh iſles in point of ſize, 


* A certain toll paid by the merchant-ſbips for paſ- 
ſing the Sound. 1 


+ In French, Chateaux. 
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but the firſt in goodneſs of foil. This iſland 
riſes higher than that of Zealand, and is ſe- 
parated from it by an arm of the ſea, which, 
on account of its breadth, is called the 
GREAT BELT, to diſtinguiſh it from an- 
other ſmaller channel, that divides it from 
Jutland, and is called the LESSER BELT. 
Corn, paſture, and fruits grow plentifully 
in this iſland, which preſents the moſt de- 
lightful appearance. In the middle of a 
vaſt plain ſtands Opensxe, the capital of 
the province; and ſeven towns leſs con- 
ſiderable adorn the ſea-coaſts at almoſt equal 
diſtances. 

The iſles of LALAN D and FALSTRIA 
yield not much in point of fertility to Funen, 
being both of them famous for their fine 
wheat: but the latter of theſe produces 
alſo fruits in ſuch abundance, that one 
may juſtly call it the Orchard of Denmark. 
Amidſt the multitude of leſſer iſlands, that 
are ſcattered round the principal ones, there 
are few which do not ſupply their inhabi- 
tants with neceſſaries, and even afford them 
an overplus for traffic. LAnNGLAND hath 
plenty of fine corn- fields. BoRNHOLM, 
Mona, and SAMsoE have excellent paſtures. 
AMAC is found very proper for pulſe, and 
is become a fruitful garden under the 
hands of thoſe induſtrious Flemings, who 
were brought hither by queen Elizabeth, 
Chap. I. B 3 wife 
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(6 4 
wife of Chriſtian II. and ſiſter of Charles 
V. 

If we paſs over to the provinces on the 
continent, we ſhall find new reaſons to 
convince us, that Denmark plentifully ſup- 
ports its inhabitants, and is able to enrich 
even a numerous people. JuTLAND, the 
largeſt of theſe provinces, forms the head 
of that long peninſula, which is bounded 
by the ocean to the weſt, by the gulph of 
Categade and the Baltic to the — and 


which opens a communication into Ger- 


many towards the ſouth. From this pro- 


vince they carry into Norway a great 
py of the corn uſed in that kingdom; and 


ence are exported thoſe thouſands of head 
of cattle, which are every year brought 


into Holland and other countries. Here 


are alſo bred thoſe Daniſh horſes, whoſe 
beauty makes them ſo much fought after 


in all parts of Europe. If the inland 


parts are barren in ſome places, the coaſts 
extremely abound with fiſh. This affords 
a reſource ſo much the greater, as they 


increaſe. and breed in the long bays, 
which run up into the country, in ſuch 
a manner that almoſt, all the inhabitants 


enjoy the benefit of the fiſhery. The 
gulph of Limr1oRDs in particular reaches 
almoſt from one ſea to the other; and 


Fig fiſhing therein is ſo rich, that, after 
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3 
it has ſupplied the wants of the province, 
it conſtantly produces large quantities for 


exportation *. 


Nature hath been no leſs indulgent to 
the ſouthern part of this peninſula, which 
forms the dutchy of SLEswic. Although 
the inland parts of this country have large 


tracts of heath and barren fields, yet the 


fertility of its coaſts, its advantageous ſitu- 
ation between the ocean and the Baltic, the 
number and convenience of its harbours, 
and the large traffic which it carries on, have 
enriched many of its cities, and rendered it 
an agreeable and flouriſhing province . 
What I have ſaid of the dutchy of Sleſ- 
wic is pretty nearly applicable to the dut- 
chy of HoL STEIN. This province is in 
general rich, fertile, and populous f. Fat 
B 4 and 


* ce The principal ci- 
< ties of Jutland are Al- 
< BURG, NYCOPPING, 
cc WyBURG, AARHU- 
c SEN, RANDERsS, HoR- 
« SENS, WARDE, RIBE, 
cc FREDERICIA, Corp- 
5 ING, &c.” Firſt Edit. 

+ ©* SLESWIC, an an- 
ce cient and conſiderable 
city, is the capital of 


* the dutchy. FLENs- 


S gURG hath an extenſive 
« commerce. FrEDE- 


„ RICKSTADT, ToNDE- 
Chap. I. 9 85 


«© REN, and TONNINGEN, 


c are cities of tolerable 
ae, , Sa. 

4 Lord Moleſworth ob- 
ſerves, that this country 
very much reſembles Ex d- 
LAND. Another traveller 
has remarked, that the in- 
habitants are in their per- 
ſons very like the Ex d- 
LISEH. See“ Howell's Let- 
ters,” vol. i. ſect. 6. lett. 4. 
It ſeems this writer was at 
Rendſburg (or as he calls 
it Rainſburg) when the 

| | king 


(8) 
and plentiful paſtures; large and trading 
cities fituate near together; coaſts abound- 
ing in fith, and a large river“ which termi- 
nates the province towards the ſouth, form 

Its principal advantages . 
On the other ſide of the Elb, after croſ- 
fing the country of Bremen, we find two 


fmall provinces, 


which have been long 


united to the crown of Denmark. Theſe 
are the counties of OLDENBURG and DEL- 
MENHORST, which are comprized within 


king of Denmark held an 
aſſembly of the ſtates there- 


in 1632. Among other 
ce things, he ſays, I put 
< myſelf to mark the car- 
& riage of the Holſtein 
ce gentlemen, as they were 
<« going in and out at the 
_ & parliament- houſe: and 
& obſerving well their phy- 
ce ſiognomies, their com- 
e pleQtions, and gait; I 
e thought verily I was in 
« England ; for they re- 
« ſemble the Engliſh more 
<« than either Welſh or 
« Scot (though cohabiting 
*« upon the ſame iſland) 
c or any other people that 
e ever I ſaw yet; which 
te makes me verily believe, 
te that the Engliſh nation 
ce came firſt from this 
6 Jower circle of Saxony; 
<« and there is one thing 
(6 that Rirengtheneth me 


& in this belief; that there 
c“ js an ancient town hard 
& by, called Lunden, and 


c an iſland called Angles; 


„ whence it may well be 
& that our country came 
& from Britannia to be 
& Anglia.“ This remark 
is confirmed by the moſt 
diligent inquirers into this 
ſubject, who plage the coun- 
try of our Saxon anceſtors 
in the Cimbric Cherſoneſe, 
in the tracts of land ſince 
known by the names of 
Jutland, Angelen, and 
Holſtein. T. 

The Elb. 

+ © The king of Den- 
ce mark poſſeſſes here 
© RENDSBURG, a very 
<« ſtrong place, ALTONA, 
& a town of great trade, 
« and GLUCKERSTADT, 
9 good fortification,” 

Firſt Eat. 
the 
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| _ - 
the circle of Weſtphalia, and have re- 
ceived their names from their two principal 
citins; - 

The temperature of the air is nearly the 
ſame in the greateſt part of theſe provinces, 
and, except in the north of Jutland, is much 
milder than their ſituation would incline one 
to believe, being rarely ſubject to very long 
or rigorous cold. To comprehend this, 
it will be ſufficient to remind the rea- 
der, of this general obſervation, that coun- 
tries ſurrounded with the ſea, have their 
atmoſphere loaded with vapours continually 
exhaling from it, which break and blunt 
the nitrous particles of the air, and ſoften 
its rigours. When the ſtraits and gulphs, 
which ſurround the Daniſh iſlands, become 
frozen in very ſharp winters, it is leſs ow- 


Ing to the prevalence of the froſt there, 


than to the large flakes of ice, which are 
driven by the winds out of the northern 
ſeas, and are there aſſembled and united. 
The ſummer ſeaſon commonly begins with 
the month of May, and continues till Oc- 
tober: and during its continuance, the 
beauty of the country, the freſhneſs and 


| ſhortneſs of the nights, and the convenience 


of navigation in a country ſurrounded and 
croſſed by the ſea, eaſily repair and make 
the inhabitants forget the languors and in- 


terruptions, which winter cauſes in their 
buſineſs and amuſements, | 


2 
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If travellers for the moſt part have not 
been very favourable in their accounts of 
Denmark, they have been ſtill leſs tender of 
Norway. They have often confounded 
it with Lapland, and have given deſcrip- 
tions of its inhabitants, and their man- 
ners, which are hardly applicable to the 
ſavages of that country. The notion that 


is generally entertained of the extreme 


coldneſs of the climate here is no leſs 
unjuſt, It is true, that in a kingdom 
which extends thirteen degrees from north 
to ſouth, the temperature of the air cannot 
every where be the ſame : accordingly the 
moſt northern parts of Norway, thoſe 
which face the eaſt, and which are not 
ſheltered by the mountains from the fury 
of the north winds, are undoubtedly ex- 
poſed to rigorous winters. But almoſt all 
that length of coaſt, which is waſhed by 
the ſea towards the weſt, and which forms 
fo conſiderable a part of Norway, com- 
monly enjoys an air tolerably temperate, 
even in the middle of winter. Here are 


none of thoſe ** deſolate regions, where 


% Winter, hath eſtabliſhed his eternal em- 
sf pire, and where he reigns among horrid 
« heaps of ice and ſnow,” as ignorance 
hath often led travellers, and a fondneſs for 
the marvellous induced poets to ſpeak of 
Norway.. It is ſeldom that a very ſharp 
froſt laſts there a fortnight or three weeks 
ER. f together; 


8 . 


85 
th 
1 
v- 


1 
together; it rains frequently at BERGEN in 
the midſt of winter *, and the ports of 
Hamburg, Lubeck, and Amſterdam, are 
locked up with froſt ten times for once 
that this city is ſo expoſed. In ſhort, this 
is an accident that doth not happen more 
than two or three times in an age. The 
vapours, which riſe from the ocean, con- 
tinually ſoften the ſharpneſs of the cold; 
and it is only in the coaſts of Iceland, Fin- 
mark, and Greenland, that are found thoſe 
immenſe and eternal banks of ice, of which 


voyagers make ſuch a noiſe, and which, 


when they are ſevered, may ſometimes float 
along the coaſts of Norway. N 
The greateſt inconvenience to which this 
vaſt country is expoſed, ariſes without diſ- 
pute, from the inequality of the ground, 
from it's being almoſt entirely covered with 
rocks and ſtones, andcroſt every way by high 
and large mountains, which render a great 
part of it wild and deſert. There grow, not- 
withſtanding, ſeveral ſorts of grain in 
many of the provinces, as in the UpLanpDs, 
the RVYTOLEKE, JE DEREN; the reſt 
which have not this advantage may eaſily 
be ſupplied from Jutland or the Daniſh 
iſlands, by means of the navigation. Various 


* See PONTOPPIDAN's og. Norg. Beſkrivelſe: 


natural hiſtory of Nor- [i. e. Deſcription of Den- 
way, vol. i. mark and Norway.] p. 36s 
+ HolszRG's Danm, & ſeqq. — 5 — 
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73 (61 | 
products, with which this country abounds, 
ſufficiently compenſate for that diſadvan- 
tage. : 3 ; 
The other nations of Europe cannot be 
ignorant that great part of the pitch and tar, 
of the maſts, planks, and different ſorts of 
timber, which are every where uſed, come 
from Norway. Theſe articles alone would 
be ſufficient to procure an eaſy competence 
for the inhabitants of the inland and eaſtern 
parts of this country. The weſtern coaſt 
hath a reſource not leſs rich or leſs certain, 
in the prodigious abundanoe of its fiſh. 
Cod, ſalmon and herrings are no where 
found in greater quantities. The Norwe- 
gians ſupply part of Europe with theſe ; 
and this fruitful branch of commerce be- 
comes every day more extenſive by the care 
of a wiſe adminiſtration. *' The very moun- 
tains of this country, which at firſt- ſight, 
appear fo barren, offen conceal great riches 
in their boſoms. Some of them are intire 
quarries of fine marble, which the luxury 
of all the cities of Europe could never ex- 
hauſt. In others are found jaſper, cryſtal 
and ſome precious ſtones; ſeveral mines of 
gold, though hitherto not very rich; two 
mines of filver by no means ſcanty; much 
copper; but above all ſo great a quantity of 
iron, that this ſingle article brings almoſt 
as much money into the kingdom, as what 
ariſes from the ſale of its timber. 


At 


— 


43) 


At the northern extremity of this king- 


dom and of Europe, dwells a people, which, 


from the earlieſt ages, have differed from 


the other inhabitants of Scandinavia, in fi- 


gure, manners, and language. This na- 
tion, known by the name of FinNs, or 


Laer ANDERS, not only poſſeſs the northern 


parts of Norway, but alſo vaſt countries in 
Muſcovy and Sweden. They are a coarſe 


and ſavage race of men, yet by no means 


barbarous, if we underſtand by this word 
miſchievous and cruel. Such of them as 
live upon the ſea-coaſts ſupport. themſelves 
by fiſhing, and by a traffic they carry on 
with a ſort of little barks, which they make 
and ſell to the Norwegians. The reſt wan- 
der up and down in the mountains without 
any fixed habitation, and gain a ſcanty ſub- 
ſiſtence by hunting, by their pelteries, and 
their rain-deer. Such of them as are neigh- 
bours to the Norwegians have embraced 
chriſtianity, and are ſomewhat civilized by 


their commerce with that people. The reſt _ 


live {till in ignorance, not knowing ſo much 
as the names of the other nations of the 
world; preſerved by their poverty and their 
climate from the evils which diſturb the en- 


joyments of more opulent countries. Their 
whole religion conſiſts in ſome confuſed no- 


tions of an inviſible and tremendous being : 


and a few ſuperſtitidus ceremonies compoſe 


their worſhip. They have no laws, and . 
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* Fenni, Tacit. De 
morib. Germ. ad fin. 

+ This ſeems to con- 
tradict the paſſage above, 


(14) 
ſcarce any magiſtrates : yet have they great 
Humanity, a natural ſoftneſs of diſpoſition; 
and a very hoſpitable temper, | | 
They were nearly the fame in the time 


«© The FINNS *,” he fays, 
live in extreme ſavageneſs, in ſquallid 
poverty : have neither arms, nor ſteeds, 
nor houſes. 
their cloathing, the earth their bed. All 
their reſource is their arrows, which 
they point with fiſh-bones, for want of 
iron, Their women live by hunting, 


as well as the men +. For they every 


where accompany them, and gain their 
ſhare of the prey. A rude hovel ſhelters 


their infants from the inclemencies of 


the weather, and the beaſts of prey: 
Such is the home to which their young 


men return; the aſylum to which the 


old retire. This kind of life they think 
more happy, than the painful toils of 
agriculture, than the various labours o 

domeſtic management, than. that circle 
of hopes and fears, in which men are 
involved by their attention to the fortune 
of themſelves and others. Equally ſe- 
cure both as to gods and men, the Finns 


that herbs are their food : 


ordinary food; fleſh gains 
ed by hunting their regale, 


e have 


Herbs are their food; ſkins + 


I ſuppoſe herbs were their 
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(1s) 
&« haye attained that rare privilege, not to 
« form a ſingle wiſh.” „ 

I ought not to ſeparate IcELanD from 
Norway. This iſland, the largeſt in Eu- 
rope next to Great Britain, is ſurrounded 
by that part of the northern ſea, which 

eographers have been pleaſed to call the 
Heocalidonkin ocean, Its length from eaſt 
to weſt is about 112 Daniſh miles (12 to 
a degree) and its mean breadth may be 50 
of thoſe miles . Nature itſelf hath marked 
out the diviſion of this country *. Two long 
chains of mountains run from the middle of 
the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts, riſing by de- 


grees till they meet in the center of the iſland: 


from whence two other chains of ſmaller 
hills gradually deſcend till they reach the 
coaſts that lie north and ſouth; thus mak- 
ing a primary diviſion of the country into 
four quarters / fierdingers which are di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the four points of the com- 


paſs towards which they lie. 
The whole iſland can only be conſidere 

as one vaſt mountain, interſperſed with long 

and deep vallies, concealing in its boſom 

heaps of minerals, of vitrified and bitu- 

minous ſubſtances, and riſing on all ſides 

out of the ocean in the form of a ſhort 

blunted cone . | 

1 About 560 Engliſh p. 18. $ 6. 

miles long, and 250 broad. + Vid. HokRRERBOw's 


| SY T. Natural Hiſtory of Ice- 
* Ecrern. Orai E- land, paſſim. | 
narrat. Hiſtor, de Ifland, 
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Earthquakes and volcanoes have thro! all. 
ages laid waſte this unhappy iſland. Hecla, 
the only one of theſe volcanoes, which is 
known by name to the reſt of Europe, ſeems 
at preſent extinct; but the principles of 
fire, which lie concealed all over the iſland, 
often break out in other places. There have 
been already within this century manyerup- 
tions, as dreadful, as they were unexpected. 
From the boſom of theſe enormous heaps 
of ice we have lately ſeen aſcend torrents of 
ſmoke, of flame, and melted or calcined 
ſubſtances, which ſpread fire and inunda- 
tion wide. over the neighbouring fields, 


whilſt they filled the air with thick clouds, : 


and hideous roarings cauſed by the meltin 


of ſuch immenſe quantities of ſnow and ice. 


One meets almoſt every where in travelling 
through this country with marks of the 
fame confuſion and diſorder, One ſees 
enormous piles of ſharp and broken rocks, 
which are ſometimes . porous and half 
calcined, and often frightful on account 
of their blackneſs, and the traces of fire, 
which they ſtill retain. The clefts and 
hollows of the rocks are only filled with 
thoſe hideous and barren ruins; but in the 


valleys, which are formed between the 


mountains, and which are ſcattered here 
and there all over the iſland very often at 
a conſiderable diftance from each other, are 
found very extenſive and delightful plains, 


where 


(65 


where nature, who always mingles ſome 


allay with the rigour of her ſeverities, af- | 


fords a tolerable afylum for men who know 


no better, and a moſt plentiful and OY 


nonriſhment for cattle. 

I ought to beſtow a word or two upon 
another northern country dependent on the 
kingdom of Norway, as well as Iceland; 
but much more extenſive, more unknown, 
and more ſavage: I mean GREENLAND, a 
vaſt country, which one knows not Whe⸗ 
ther to call an iſland or continent. It ex- 
tends from the Goth to the Soth degree of 


latitude; farther than that men have not 


penetrated. All that we can know for 
certain of it 1s, that this country, little 
known to geographers, ſtretches away from 
its ſouthern point, named Cape Farewel, 
continually widening both towards the eaſt 
and weſt. The eaſtern coaſt in ſome places 
is not diſtant more than 40 miles from Ice. 
land, but the ice, which ſurrounds it, or 
other unknown cauſes, make it now paſs 
for inacceſſable. Yet it was chiefly on this 
coaſt, that the Norwegians formerly eſta- 


bliſhed a colony, as we ſhall ſhow here-_ 


after: a colony which at this time is either 
_ deſtroyed, or perhaps only neglected, and 
cut off from all communication with the 
reſt of the world. With regard to the 


weſtern coaſt, which alone is frequented by 
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ther than the 7oth degree. It is very pro- 
bable that on this ſide, Greenland Joins to 


(19) 


the Danes at preſent; it is known no far- 


the continent of America. Yet no one 
hath hitherto reached the bottom of the 
Bay, or Straits of Davies. The Savages 
whom the Danes have found on this coaſt, 


are not unlike the Laplanders in figure, yet 


ſpeak alanguage quite different from theirs. 
They are ſhort of ſtature, and thick-ſet, 
their viſage is broad and tawny, their lips 
are thick, and their hair black and coarſe. 
They are robuſt, phlegmatic, incurious, 
and even ſtupid when their own intereſt 1s 
not immediately concerned. Yet their 
children have been found capable of the 
fame inſtructions, as thoſe of Europeans. 
They live without laws, and without ſu- 
periors, yet with great union and tranqui- 
lity. They are neither quarrelſome, nor 
miſchievous, nor 'warlike ; being greatly 


afraid of thoſe that are: and they keep fair 


with the Europeans from this motive. 
Theft, blows and murder are almoſt un- 
known to them. They are chaſte before 
marriage, and love their children tenderly. 


Their naſtineſs is ſo great, that it renders 


their hoſpitality almoſt uſeleſs to Europe- 
ans; and their ſimplicity hath not been 
able to preſerve them from having prieſts, 
who paſs among them for enchanters, and 


4 


are 


(19) 
are in truth very great and dexterous cheats. 
As to their religion it conſiſts in the belief 
of certain good and evil Genii, and of a 
Land of Souls, to which, however, they 
pay little or no regard in their actions. 
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Of the firſt Inhabitants of Denmark, and 


particularly of the Cimbri. 


| T is uſeleſs to enquire at what period 
of time Denmark began to be inhabit- 
ed. Such a reſearch would doubtleſs lead 
us up to an age when all Europe was plung- 


ed in ignorance and barbarity. Theſe two 


words. include in them almoſt all we know 
of the hiſtory of the firſt ages. It is very 
probable, that the firſt Danes were like all 
the other Teutonic nations, a colony of 


Scythians,, who ſpread themſelves at dif- 


ferent times over the countries which lay 
towards the weſt. The reſemblance of 
name might induce us to believe that it 
was from among the Cimmerian Scythians 
(whom the ancients placed to the north 
of the Euxine ſea) that the firſt colonies 
were ſent into Denmark; and that from 
this people they inherited the name of 


Cimbri, which they bare fo long before 
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(627) 
they aſſumed that of Danes . But this 
reſemblance of name, which many hiſto- 
rians produce as a ſolid proof, is liable to 
ſo many different explanations, that it is 
better to acknowledge once for all, that 


this ſubject is as incapable of certainty, 


as it is unworthy of reſearch. 
Whatever was the origin of the Cimbri, 
they for a long time before the birth of 
Chriſt inhabited the country, which receiv- 
ed from them the name of the Cimbrica 
Cherſoneſus , and probably comprehend- 
ed Jutland, Sleſwic, and Holftein, and 
perhaps ſome of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The ancients conſidered this peo- 
ple as a branch of the Germans, and never 


Z diſtinguiſhed the one from the other in the 


_ deſcriptions they have left us of the man- 


ners and cuſtoms of that nation. The 
Hiſtorical monuments of the north give us 
{till leſs information about them, and go 
no farther back than the arrival of 
Odin; the epoque of which, I am 


*The hiſtorians of the appears to have made uſe 
north do not inform us of it. We ſhall ſee below, 
when this name began to what we are to think of 
be in uſe. Among fo- the etymologies which 
reign writers, PROCOPIUs have been given of this 
an author of the VIth name. 3 
century, is the firſt who + Or Cimbrie Peninſula. 
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| (2) 
j inclined to place, with the celebrated Tor- 
fæus, about 70 years before the birth of 
Chriſt. All that paſſed in Denmark before 6 
that period would be intirely unknown to 
us, if the famous expedition of the Cimbri 
into Italy had not drawn upon them the 
attention of a people who enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of having hiſtorians. It is a ſingle 
| gleam, which for a moment throws light 
upon the ages of obſcurity : ſhort and tran- 
fient as it 1s, let us nevertheleſs catch it, 4 
in order to diſcover, if poſſible, a feature _ * 
or two of the character of this people. 
The hiſtory of Rome F informs us, that 
in the conſulſhip of Caecilius Metellus and 
Papirius Carbo, about one hundred and 
eleven years before the Chriſtian aera 4, the 
republic was agitated by inteſtine diviſions 
which already began to threaten it's liberty, 
when the intrigues of the ſeveral factions 
were all at once ſuſpended by the ſudden 
news of an irruption of Barbarians. More 
than three hundred thouſand men, known 
by the name of Cimbri and Teutones, who 
chiefly iſſued from the Cimbric Cherſoneſe 
and the neighbouring iſlands, had forſaken 
their wanne; to go in ſearch of a more fa- 


§ See e 1 Liv. > oh 68. Fier. 
Mario. Ons. I. 5. — I. 3. e 
Vel. PATERCUL, l. 2— Þþ Anno Urb. cond. 640. 


vourable | 


8 
vourable climate, of plunder and glory. 
They attacked and ſubdued at once what- 
ever people they found in their paſſage, and 
as they met with no reſiſtance, reſolved to 

puſh their conqueſts farther. The Gauls 
were overwhelmed with this torrent, whoſe 
courſe was for a long time marked by the 
moſt horrible deſolation. Terror every 
where went before them, and when it was 
reported at Rome, that they were diſpoſed 
to paſs into Italy, the conſternation there 
became general. The ſenate diſpatched Pa- 
pirius Carbo with an army to guard the paſ- 
ſage of the Alps, deeming it a ſufficient 
degree of good fortune, if they could but 
2 Italy from theſe formidable gueſts. 
ut, as they took a different rout, and 
ſtopped ſome time on the banks of the Da- 
nube, the Romans reſumed courage, and 
condemning their former fears, ſent in a 
menacing tone to the Cimbri, to bid them 
take care not to diſturb the Norici their al- 
lies. At the ſame time, the Cimbri being 
informed that a Roman army approached 
them, and reſpecting the character of the 
Republic, ſent ambaſſadors to the Conſul 
Papirius, * to excuſe themſelves, foraſ- 
« much as having come from the remote 
«« parts of the north, they could not poſ- 
« fibly know that the Norici were the 
& allies of the Romans: adding; * that 
Chap. II. C 4 8 they 
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et they only knew it to be a received law 
© among all nations, that the conqueror 
ce hath a right to whatever he can acquire: 
* and that the Romans themſelves had no 


* other pretenſions to moſt of the countries 


E 


* 


they had ſubdued, than what was found- 


* ed on the ſword. That they had how- 


« ever, a great veneration for the Roman 
cc eker, on account of their virtue and 
_ in conſideration of which, al- 
they knew not what it was to 

cc fear, they conſented to leave the Norici 
& in peace, and to employ their valour in 
“ ſome other quarter, where they could do 
* jt without incurring the diſpleaſure of 
c the common-wealth.” Satisfied with fo 
moderate an anſwer, the conſul ſuffered 
them quietly to remove ; but when the 
Cimbri were retired into Dalmatia, and ex- 
ected nothing leſs than hoſtilities from the 
| rm : a party of theſe commanded by 
Carbo, ſurprized them by night, aſleep and 


| unarmed. Theſe brave warriors full of in- 


dignation, flew to their arms, and defend- 
of themſelves with ſo much intrepidity, 


that they wreſted the victory out of their 
enemies hands, and forced them to ſeek 


their ſafety by flight. But although the 


Romans almoſt all eſcaped the vengeance 

of their enemies, this defeat was not. the 

leſs fatal t to the republic for the To 
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and reputation which it added to the arms 


of the Cimbri, drew on all ſides under 


their banners ſuch nations as were either 


impatient of the Roman yoke, or jealous 
of their incroachments : particularly the 


Tigurini and Ambrones, two people ori- 

inally of Helvetia. With theſe new auxi- 
Fre they overwhelmed Gaul a ſecond 
time, and advancing to the foot of the 
Pyrenees, endeavoured to eſtabliſh them- 
| ſelves in Spain: but meeting with a vigo- 
rous repulſe from the Celtiberians, and tired 
of ſo many unprofitable invaſions, they ſent a 
new embaſly to the Romans, to offer them 
their ſervices, upon condition they would 


give them lands to cultivate. The Senate 


too prudent to enter into any kind of-ac- 


commodation with ſuch dangerous enemies, 


and already divided among themſelves about 
the diſtribution of lands, returned a dire& 
refuſal to their demand. Upon which the 
Cimbri reſolved to ſeize by force what they 


could not gain by intreaty, and immediately 


fell with ſo much fury upon the new con- 
ſul Silanus, who had received orders to 
march againſt them, that they forced his 
intrenchments, pillaged his camp, and cut 
all his army in pieces. This victory was 
ſoon after followed by another, which their 
allies the Ambrones gained over Caſſius 
Longinus at the mouth of the Rhone; and 
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to compleat the misfortune, a third army 
of Romans more conſiderable than the two 
former, was ſoon after entirely defeated. 
Scaurus, who commanded it, was made 
priſoner, and afterwards put to death ; his, 
two ſons were ſlain, and more than four- 
ſcore thouſand of the Romans and their 
allies were left dead in the field. Laſt of 
all, two other generals, the conſul Man- 
lius, and the proconſul Caepio, to whom 
had been intruſted a fourth army already 
half vanquiſhed with fear, and who were 
diſunited and jealous of each other, were 
attacked near the Rhone, each of them in 
his camp, and entirely defeated. 

Such repeated loſſes filled Rome with 

rief and terror; and many began to deſ- 
pair even of the ſafety of the ſtate. In 
this melancholy conjuncture, minds leſs 
firm than thoſe: of theſe ſpirited Repub- 
licans, would doubtleſs, have ſuggeſted the 
imprudent meaſure of granting to the con- 
querors conditions capable of ſoftening 
them: they would have given them at once 
the lands they had required, or perhaps 
have purchaſed their friendſhip with a ſum 
of money. This dangerous policy would 
probably have ruined Rome in this exi- 

ence, as it did ſome ages after. The 
. the Germans, and the Scythians, 
poor and greedy nations, who gaſped after 

„ nothing 


— ..- 


nothing but ſlaughter and booty, roving 
and warlike as well by inclination as. ne- 
ceſſity, would have haraſſed by continual 
inroads, a people which had let them ſes 
that they were at once richer and weaker 
than themſelves. The prudent firmneſs of 
the Senate, and the valour of Marius ſaved 
Rome for this time from the danger under 
whichitafterwards ſunk. All thecitizensnow 
turned their eyes towards the conqueror of 
Jugurtha, as their laſt and only ſupport. 
They decreed him conſular honours for the 
fourth time, and affociated with him Ca- 
tulus Luctatius, a perſon ſcarcely inferior 
to him in military ſkill, and who. far ex- 
celled him in all the other qualities, which 
make a great ſtateſman. OR 

Marius having quickly diſcovered that 
the ill ſucceſs of his predeceſſors was the 
effect of their imprudence, formed to him- 
ſelf a very different plan of conduct. In 
particular, he reſolved not to join battle 
with the enemy, till their furious ardour was 
abated, and till his ſoldiers familiarized to 
the fight of them, ſhould no longer con- 
fider themſelves as conquered before 
they came to blows. Their former victo- 
ries, their tallneſs of ſtature, rendered ſtill 
more terrible by their dreſs, their ferocious 
air, their barbarous ſhouts, and unuſual 
manner of fighting, had all contributed to 
Chap. II. : | ſtrike 


1 (23) 
ſtrike the Romans with the greateſt terror; 
and this terror was the firft enemy he had 
to encounter; an enemy which time 
alone could ſubdue. With this view, Ma- 
rius judged it neceſſary to encamp on the 
banks of the Rhone, in a fituation natu- 
rally advantageous, where he laid. in all 
_ forts of proviſions in great abundance, that 
he might not be compelled to engage before 
he faw a convenient opportunity. This 
coolneſs of the general was regarded by 
thoſe Barbarians, as a mark of cowardice. 
They reſolved, therefore, to divide them- 
{elves into different bodies, and ſo penetrate 
into Italy. The Cimbri and Tigurini went 4 
to meet Catulus ; the Ambrones and Teu- _ 
tones hoping to provoke the Romans to Y 
fight, came and encamped in a plain full in 
their front. But nothing could induce 
Marius to change his reſolution. _ | 
Nevertheleſs, theſe Barbarians inſulted 
the Romans inceflantly by every means they 
could deviſe : they advanced as far as the 
very intrenchments of their camp, to re- 
proach and deride them ; they challenged 7 
the officers and the general himſelf to L 
fingle combat. The Roman ſoldiers were 5 
by degrees accuſtomed to look their ene- 
mies in the face, while the provocations 
they received every day, more and more 
whetted their reſentment. Many of them 
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(29) 
even broke out into reproaches againſt Ma- 
rius for appearing ſo much to diſtruſt their 
courage ; and this dexterous general to ap- 
peaſe them, had recourſe to a Syrian pro- 
pheteſs in his camp, who aſſured them 
that the Gods did not yet approve of their 
hting. 5 
At length, the patience of the Teutones 
was exhauſted, and they endeavoured to 
force the Roman intrenchments; but here 
they were repulſed with loſs: upon which, 
they reſolved to abandon their camp, and 
attempt an irruption into Italy. They filed 
off for ſix days together in the preſence of 
# Marius's army, inſulting his ſoldiers with 
4 the moſt provoking language, and aſking 
: them, if they had any meſſage to ſend to 
their wives, whom they hoped ſoon to ſee. 
Marius heard all theſe bravados with his 
accuſtomed coolneſs ; but when their whole 
army was paſſed by, he followed them as 
far as Aix in Provence, harafling their 
_ rear-guard without intermiſſion. When he 
was arrived at this place, he halted, in or- 
7 der to let his ſoldiers enjoy what they had 
: ardently defired ſo long, a pitched battle, 
= They began with ſkirmiſhing on both ſides, 
till the fight inſenſibly growing more ſe- 
rious, at length both armies made the 
moſt furious attacks. Thirty thouſand Am- 
brones advanced firſt, marching in a kind 
Chap. II, of 
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(30 ) 
of -meaſure to the ſound of their inſtru- 
ments. A body of Ligurians, ſupported 
by the Romans, repulſed them with great 
loſs: but as they betook themſelves to 
flight, their wives came forth to meet them 


with ſwords and hatchets in their hands, 


and bitterly reproaching them, and ſtriking 
indiſcriminately friend and foe, endeavour- 
ed to ſnatch with their naked hands the 
enemies weapons, maintaining an invin- 


cible firmneſs even till death. This firſt 


action raiſed the courage of the Romans, 


and was the prelude to a victory ſtill more 


deciſive. | | 

After the greateſt part of the Ambrones 
had periſhed in that day's action, Marius 
cauſed his army to retire back to his camp, 
ordering them to keep ſtrict watch, and to 
lye cloſe without making any movement; 
as if they were affrighted at their own 


victory. On the other hand, in the camp 


of the Teutones were heard continual 
howlings, like to thoſe of ſavage beaſts ; 
ſo hideous, that the Romans, and even 
their general himſelf could not help teſtify- 
ing their horror. They notwithſtanding 
lay quiet that night, and the day following, 
being buſily employed in preparing all 
things for a ſecond engagement. Marius, 
on his part, took all neceſſary precautions ; 
he placed in an ambuſcade three thouſand 

4 e 
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men commanded by Marcellus, with or- 
ders to attack the enemy in the rear, as 
ſoon as they ſhould perceive the battle was 
begun, When both armies were come 
within fight of each other, Marius com- 
manded his cavalry to diſmount; but the 
Teutones hurried on by that blind impetuo- 
ſity which diſtinguiſhes all barbarous na- 
tions, inſtead of waiting till the Romans 
were come down into the plain, attacked 
them on an eminence where they were ad- 
vantageouſly poſted. At the ſame inſtant, 
Marcellus appeared ſuddenly behind with 
his troops, and hemming them in, threw 
their ranks into diſorder, ſo that they were 
quickly forced to fly. Then the victory 


declared itſelf entirely in favour of the 


Romans, and a moſt horrible carnage en- 
ſued. If we may take literally . what 
ſome of the Roman hiſtorians have * re- 
| lated, there periſhed more than a hundred 
thouſand Teutones including the priſoners, 
Others content themſelves with ſaying, 


that the number of the ſlain was incredible . 


that the inhabitants of Marſeilles for a long 
time after, made incloſures for their gar- 
dens and vineyards with the bones ; and 
that the earth thereabouts was ſo much 
fattened, that its increaſe of produce was 


* See Plutarch's Life of Marius, 
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1 and their king or general, named Bqjorix, 


(32) 5 
prodigious. Marius loaded with glory, after 


a victory ſo illuſtrious in itſelf, and fo im- 


rtant in its conſequences, was a fifth time 
onoured with the confular faſces ; but he 
would not triumph till he had ſecured the 
repoſe of Italy, by the entire defeat of all 
the Barbarians. The Cimbri, who had ſe- 


parated themſelves from the Teutones, till 


threatened its ſafety. They had penetrated 


as far as the banks of the Adige; which 
Catulus Luctatius was not ſtrong enough 


to prevent them from croſſing. The pro- 
greſs they made ſtill cauſed violent alarms 
in Rome; Marius was charged to raiſe a 


new army with the utmoſt ſpeed, and to go 


and engage them. The Cimbri had halted 


near the Po, in hopes that the Teutones, 


of whoſe fate they were ignorant, would 
quickly joia them. Wondering at the delay 


bol theſe their aſſociates, they ſent to Marius a 


ſecond time, to demand an allotment of 
land, ſufficient to maintain themſelves, and 
the Teutones their brethren. Marius an- 
ſwered them, that « their brethren already 
“ poſſeſſed more than they defired, and that 
te they would not eaſily quit, what he had 


e aſſigned them,” The Cimbri irritated 


by this raillery, inſtantly reſolved to take 
ample vengeance. e 
They prepared immediately for battle, 


. © ap- 


LS). 


approached the Roman camp with a ſmall 
party of horſe, to challenge Marius, and 
to agree with him on a day and place of 
action. Marius anſwered, that although 
it was not the cuſtom of the Romans to 
conſult their enemies on this ſubject, he 
would notwithſtanding for once oblige 
them, and therefore appointed the next 
day but one, and the plain of Verceil for 
their meeting. At the time appointed, 
the two armies marched thither; ; the Ro- 
mans ranged themſelves in two wings: Ca- 
tulus commanded a body of twenty thou- 
ſand men, and Sylla was in the number of 
his officers. The Cimbri formed with their 
infantry an immenſe ſquare batallion: their 
cavalry, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand men, 
was magnificently mounted; each ſoldier 
bore upon his helmet the head of ſome 
ſavage beaſt, with its mouth gaping wide; 
an iron cuiraſs covered his body, and he 
carried a long halberd in his hand. The 
extreme heat of the weather was very fa- 
vourable to the Romans. They had been 
careful to get the ſun on their backs; while 
the Cimbri little accuſtomed to its violence, 
had it in their faces. Beſides this, the duſt 
hid from the eyes of the Romans the 
aſtoniſhing multitude of their enemies, ſo 
that they fought with the more confidence, 
and of courſe more courage. The Cim- 
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bri, exhauſted and diſpirited, were quickly 
routed. A precaution, which they had 
taken to prevent their being diſperſed, only 
ſerved to forward their ruin: they had 
linked the ſoldiers of the foremoſt ranks to 
one another with chains; in theſe they were 


entangled, and thereby expoſed the more to 


the blows of the Romans. Such as could fly, 
met with new dangers in their camp ; for 
their women who ſat upon their chariots, 


clothed in black, received them as enemies, 


and maſſacred without diſtinction their fa- 
thers, brothers and huſbands: they even car- 


ried their rage to ſuch a height, as todaſh out 


the brains of their children ; and compleated 
the tragedy, by throwing themſelves under 
their chariot wheels. After their example, 
their huſbands in deſpair turned their arms 
againſt one another, and ſeemed to join 
with the Romans in promoting their own 
defeat. In the dreadful ſlaughter of that 
day, a hundred and twenty thouſand are 
faid to have periſhed ; and if we except a 
few families of the Cimbri, which remain- 
ed in their own country, and a ſmall num- 
ber who eſcaped, one may ſay, that this 
Herce and valiant nation was all mowed 
down at one ſingle ſtroke. This laſt vic- 


. tory procured Marius the honours of a 


triumph, and the ſervices he thereby ren- 
dered the commonwealth appeared fo great, 
2 that 
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that he received the glorious title of third 
founder of Rome. 

Thus have we given in a few words, 
what hiſtorians relate of the expedition of 


ment, the attention of all Europe. But 
as literature, and the fine arts, can alone 
give laſting fame to a nation, and as we 
eaſily loſe the remembrance of thoſe evils 
we no longer fear, this torrent was no 
ſooner withdrawn within its ancient bounds, 
but the Romans themſelves loſt fight of it, 
ſo that we ſcarcely find any farther mention 


b Strabo only informs us, that they after- 
1 wards ſought the friendſhip of Auguſtus, 
'3 and ſent for a preſent a vaſe, which they 
[4 made uſe of in their facrifices ; ; and Taci- 
tus tells us, in one word *, that the Cim- 
bri had nothing left but a celebrated name, 
and a reputation as ancient as ut was ex- 
tenſive. 

Thus whatever figure this expedition 
made, we know but little the more of the 
nation which ſent it forth. Nevertheleſs, 
what is related of their tall ſtature and fe- 
rocity deſerves to be remarked, becauſe if we 
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may believe all the antient hiſtorians of the 


* Parva nunc civitas, og lat? veſtigia manent. 
fed gloria ingens, veteriſque Tacit. Germ. c. 37. 
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the Cimbri ; it drew upon them for a mo- 


of the Cimbri in any of their writers. 


636) 
north, and even many among the moderns, 
Scandinavia was peopled only with giants 
in thoſe remote ages, which precede the 
epoque of hiſtory. The Icelandic mytho- 
logy, which I ſhall have more than once 
occaſion to quote, relates very exactly all 
the engagements, which the giants had with 
thoſe Scythians, whom Odin brought with 
him out of Aſia. | | 
They pretend that this monſtrous race 
ſubſiſted for a long time in the mountains 
and foreſts of Norway, where they con- 
tinued even down to the ninth century ; 
that they fled from the open day, and re- 
nounced. all commerce with men, living 
only with thoſe of their own fpecies in the 
folitudes and cliffs of the rocks; that they 
fed on human fleſh, and clothed themſelves 
in the raw ſkins of wild beaſts; that they 
were ſo {killed in magic, as to be able to faſ- 
cinate the eyes of men, and prevent them 
from ſeeing the objects before them; yet 
were at the ſame time ſuch religious obſervers 
of their word, that their fidelity hath paſſed 
into a proverb *; that in proceſs of time, 
they intermixed with the women of our 
ſpecies, and produced demi-giants, who 
approaching nearer and nearer to the hu- 
man race, at length became mere men, like 


* Trollorum Fides. 
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(37) 
ourſelves T. If all theſe circumſtances 
are compared and examined, we ſhall 
find no great difficulty in clearing up the 
truth. When Odin and his companions 


came to eſtabliſh themſelves in the north, 


there is no doubt but the Cimbri, or ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country, would 
Foutly diſpute the poſſeſſion of it with 
them. Afterwards when they were con- 
quered and driven out, the remains of this 
barbarous nation would be apt to take re- 
fuge among the rocks and deſarts, where 
their rough and ſavage way of living 4 
could not but increaſe their native ferocity. 


The fear of being diſcovered by the con- 


querors, reduced them to the neceſſity of 
ſeeking by night the only proviſions. that 


were left them ; and as their tallneſs of ſta- 
ture, their cloathing of ſkins, and their 


| ſavage air could not fail ſometimes to make 


- 


4+ Tore. Hiſt. Norveg. 
Tom. 1. Lib. 3. cap. 4 
ARNG. Jon. Crymogria. 

Lib. 1. p. 44. 
I The Aſiatics brought 


with them into the north, 


a degree of luxury and 
magnificence, which were 
before unknown there. 
The author of an old Iſ- 


landic chronicle, intitl- 
clad and leſs civilized than 
ſpeaking of a certain per- 1 3d 
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ſon, ſays, © that he was 


„ {© well clothed, that 
c you would take him for 


done of the [As Es -A- 


bl 


+ fiatics,” P. 3. cap. 15. 


p. 102. apud Sperling. in 
nov. liter. M. B. an. 1699. 


M. Jun. Hence proceeded 


their contempt for the an- 


cient inhabitants of the 
country, who were worſe 


themſelves. 


3 > their 


E408 
their conquerors tremble; that hatred which 
Is always mixed with fear, may have given 
birth to the charge of their being canibals 
and magicians. Exceſs of fear faſcinates 
and dazzles the fight more certainly than 
the ſorceries of which they were accuſed : 
and their enemies may have encouraged 
this opinion partly through ſuperſtition, 
and partly to ſet off their own courage. 
The probity for which this people was ſo 
famous, proves pretty plainly that the pic- 
ture was over-charged. In proceſs of time, 
the ſubject of theſe ancient wars was for- 
gotten ; love performed the office of me- 
diator between both people, their mutual 


ſhyneſs inſenſibly wore off, and as ſoon as 


they began to ſee ons another more near- 


ly, all theſe prodigies vanithed away. 


After all, I do not pretend to decide 


whether the firſt inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries were all of them, without any mixture, 
of Germanic origin, Cimbri and Teuto- 
nes. Foralthough to me this appears very 
-Þrobable with regard to Denmark, it can- 
not be denied that the Finns and Lap- 
anders anciently poſſeſſed a much more con- 
ſiderable part of Scandinavia than they do 
at preſent. This was the opinion of Gro- 


tius and Leibnitz. According to them, 
theſe people were formerly ſpread over the 


ſouthern parts of Norway and Sweden, 
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whence 1n proceſs of time, they have been 


driven out by new colonies of Scythians 


and Germans, and baniſhed among the 


northern rocks; in like manner as the an- 
cient inhabitants of Britain have been diſ- 
poſſeſſed by the Saxons of the greateſt and 
molt pleaſant part of their iſland, and con- 
ſtrained to conceal themſelves among the 


mountains in Wales, where to this day, 


they retain their language, and preſerve 
ſome traces of their ancient manners. But 
whether the Finlanders were formerly the 
intire poſſeſſors of Scandinavia, or were 


only ſomewhat more numerous than they 


are at preſent, 1t is very certain that this 


nation hath been eftabliſhed there from the 


earlieſt ages, and hath always differed from 
the other inhabitants of the north, by fea- 


tures ſo ſtrong and remarkable, that we 
muſt acknowledge their original to be as 


different from that of the others, as it is 


_ utterly unknown to us. The language of 
the Finns hath nothing in common with 


that of any neighbouring people, neither 
doth it reſemble any dialect of the ancient 
Gothic, Celtic or Sarmatian tongues, 
which were formerly the only ones that 
dee among the barbarous people of 

urope. The learned, who have taken 
the pains to compare the great Finland bible 


printed at Abo, with a multitude of others, 
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could never find the leaſt reſemblance be- 
tween this and any other known language *; 
fo that after all their reſearches on this 
head, they haye been obliged to propoſe 
mere conjectures, among which mankind 
are divided according to the particular light 
in which every one views the ſubject. 


* Stiernhelm, a learn- 
ed Swede, thought he diſ- 
covered in the Finland 
tongue, many Hungarian 
words, and ſtill more 
Greek ones. (Vid. Præ- 
fat. in  Evangel. Gothica 


1671. 4to.) But what the 
author ſays above, may be 


_ notwithſtanding true of 


the general ſtructure of the 
language ; and Stigrnhelm 
was probably fanciful. 
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ER III. 


The grounds of the ancient hiſtory of Den- 
mark, and of the different opinions con- 
cer ang 2 0 


\N he ſide we direct our in- 
quiries concerning the firſt inhabi- 
tants of Denmark, I believe nothing certain 
can be added to the account given of them 
above. It is true, if we will take for our 


guides certain modern authors, our know 


ledge will not be confined within ſuch 
ſcanty limits. They will lead us ſtep by 
ſtep through an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
kings and judges, up to the firſt ages of the 


world, or at leaſt to the deluge : and there, 


receiving the deſcendants of Noah, as ſoon 
as they 0 foot out of the ark, will conduct 
them acroſs the vaſt extent of deſerts into 
Scandinavia, in order to found thoſe ſtates 
and kingdoms, which ſubſiſt at preſent. 
Such is the ſcheme of Petreius, Lyſchander, 
and other authors, who have followed what 


is called, among Daniſh hiſtorians, the 
Chap. III. | * Gothlandic 
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Gothlandic hypotheſis *, becauſe it is built 
upon ſome pretended monuments found in 
le iſle of Gothland on the coaſt of Swe- 
den: monuments which bear ſo many 
marks of impoſition, that at preſent they 
are by common conſent thrown aſide 


among the moſt ill- concerted impoſtures. 
The celebrated Rudbeck, a learned 


Swede, zealous for the glory of his coun- 
trymen, hath endeavoured no leſs to pro- 


cure THEM the honour of a very remote 
original; as if, after all, it were of any 
conſequence, whether a people, who lived 
before us ſo many ages, _ of whom we 
retain only a vain reſemblance of name, 
were poſſeſſed ſooner or later of thoſe 
countries, which we quietly enjoy at pre- 
ſent. As this author joined to the moſt 
extenſive learning an imagination emi- 


nently fruitful, he wanted none of the ma- 


* PETREIUS is a Da- © times,” The argu- 
nifh author of the 16th ments on which theſe au- 


century: LySCHANDER 


was hiſtoriographer to 
king Chriſtian IV. His 
work, printed in Den- 
mark at Copenhagen m 
1662, bears this title: 
An abridgment of the 
<< Daniſh hiſtories from 
« the beginning of the 
« world to our own 


thors found their accounts 
did not merit the pains, 
which Torfæus and others 


have taken to refute them. 


The reader may conſult, 
on this ſubject, the laſt- 
cited writer in his Series 
of kings of Denmark.” 
Lib. i. c. 8. 


terials 
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terials for erecting plauſible and frivolous 


ſyſtems. He hath found the art to apply 


to his own country a multitude of paſſages 


in ancient authors, who probably had never 
ſo much as heard of its name. According 
to him Sweden is the Atlantis of which 
Plato ſpeaks, and for this reaſon he aſ- 
ſumed that word for the title of his book. 
He makes no doubt but Japhet himſelf 


came thither with his family, and he un- 


dertakes to prove the antiquity of the 
Scandinavians by the expeditions, which 
according to him they have undertaken in 
the remoteſt ages. The firſt of theſe he 


places in the time of Serug, in the year of 
the world 1900: the ſecond under the di- 


rection of Hercules in the interval between 
the years 2200, and 2500. He lays great 
ſtreſs upon the conformity which is found 
between the names, manners and cuſtoms 
of certain nations of the South and thoſe 
of the North, to prove that the former had 
been ſubdued by the latter ; which he af- 
firms could never have been done, if Scan- 
dinavia had not been for a long time back 
overcharged, as it were, with the number 
of its inhabitants. It doubtleſs cannot be 
expected that I ſhould go out of my way to 


encounter ſuch an hypotheſis, as this: it is 


* See Ol. Rudbeck. Atlantica, cap. xxxv. 
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very evident that Rudbeck and his followers 
have falſely attributed to the Goths of Scan- 
dinavia, whatever the Greek or Latin hiſto- 
rians have ſaid of the Getae, or Goths, 
who dwelt near the Euxine ſea, and 
were doubtleſs the anceſtors of thoſe 
people, who afterwards founded colonies 

in the North. And as to the arguments 
brought from a reſemblance of names, we 
know how little theſe can be depended on. 
Proofs of this kind are eafily found where- 
ever they are ſought for, and never fail to 
offer themſelves in ſupport of any fyſtem 
our heads are full of. SHR 
Having thus ſet aſide theſe two pretended 
guides, there only remains to chuſe between 
Saxo Grammaticus“ and Thermod Torfæus. 
5 The 
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* SAR O, ſurnamed on 


account of his learning, 
Grammaticus, or The 
Grammarian, wrote about 
the middle of the 12th 
century, under the reigns 
of Valdemar the Firſt and 
"Canute his ſon. He was 
provoſt of the cathedral 


Church of Roſchild, then 


the capital of the king- 
dom. It was the cele- 


brated Abſalon, archbi- 


ſhop of Lund, one of the 


vho engaged him to write 


the hiſtory of Denmark; 


for which he furniſhed 


him with various helps. 
Saxo's work is divided in- 


to XVI books, and hath 


been many times printed. 


Stephanius publiſhed a 
very good edition of it at 
Sora, in the year 1664, 
with notes which diſplay 
a great profuſion of learn- 


ing. SWENo, the ſon of 
Aggo, contemporary with 
greateſt men of his time, 


Saxo, wrote alſo, at the 
_ lame 
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The firſt of theſe ſuppoſes that a certain 
perſon, named Dan, of whom we know 


nothing but that his father was named 
Humble, and his brother Angul, was the 
founder of the Daniſh monarchy, in the 
year of the world 2910 : that from him 
Cimbria aſſumed the name of Denmark; 
and that it hath been ever fince governed by 
his poſterity. Saxo himſelf takes care to 
give us, in his preface, the grounds on 
which his account is founded. © Theſe are, 
firſt, the ancient hymns or ſongs, by which 


the Danes formerly preſerved the memory 


of the great exploits of their heroes, the 
wars and moſt remarkable events of each 


reign, and even ſometimes the genealogies 


of princes and famous men. 


Secondly, the 


inſcriptions which are found up and down 


in the North, engraven on rocks and other 
durable materials. He alſo lays great ſtreſs 
on the Icelandic chronicles ; and on the re- 
lations which he received from archbiſhop 
Abfalon. It cannot be denied but Saxo's 


ſame time, and by the 
command of the ſame 


- prelate, a hiſtory of Den- 


mark which is {till extant. 


But this author ſeems ra- 


ther to lean to the Ice- 
landic hypotheſis ; for he 


differs from Saxo in many 


eſſential points, and in 


Chap. III. 


particular concerning the 
tounder of the monarchy, 
who, according to him, 
was skiold the ſon of 


Odin, the ſame who, ac- 


cording to the Icelandic 


chronicles, was the firſt 


king of Denmark. 
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work is written with great elegance for the 
time in which it was compoſed, but the 
rhetorician and the patriot are every where 
ſo apparent, as to make us ſometimes diſtruſt 
the fidelity of the hiſtorian, In ſhort, to be 
convinced that this high antiquity, which 
he attributes to the Daniſh monarchy, is 
extremely uncertain, we need only examine 
the authorities on which he builds his hy- 
potheſis. Torfæus *, a native of Iceland, 
and hiſtoriographer of Norway, hath ſhewn 
this at large in his learned Series of kings 
*« of Denmark.” He there proves that 
thoſe ſongs, from which Saxo pretends to 
have extracted part of what he advanced; 
are in very ſmall number; that he can quote 
none of them for many entire books of his 
hiſtory; and that they cannot exhibit a 
chronological ſeries of kings, nor aſcertain 


* THERMoDIUs ToR- tle too credulous, eſpeci- 


ræus, who was born in 
Iceland, in the laſt cen- 
tury, and died about the 
beginning of the preſent, 
had received his educa- 
tion at Copenhagen, and 


paſſed the greateſt part of 


his life in Norway. He 
was a man of great inte- 
grity and diligence, and 
extremely converſant in 
the antiquities of the 
North, but perhaps a lit- 


ally where he- takes for 


his 'guides the ancient 
Icelandic hiſtorians, upon 
whoſe authority he hath 
filled the firſt volumes of 
his hiſtory of Norway 
with many incredible e- 
vents. His treatiſe of the 
Series of the Princes and 
Kings of Denmark con- 
tains many curious re- 
ſearches, and ſeems to me 
to be his beſt work. 


the 
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the date of any one event. Nor could the 
inſcriptions, adds he, afford greater aſſiſt- 
ance to that hiſtorian ; they contain very 
few matters of importance, they are for the 
moſt part eaten away with time, and are 
very difficult to underſtand *®. With re- 
rard to the Icelandic chronicles, Torfæus 
Sinks that they might have been of great 
uſe to Saxo, had he often conſulted them ; 
but this, notwithſtanding his aſſertions, 
does not ſufficiently appear, ſince they 
rarely agree with his relations. Finally, 


the recitals of archbiſhop Abſalon are doubt- 


leſs of great weight for the times near 
to thoſe, in which that learned prelate 
lived; but we do not ſee from whence he 
could have drawn any information of what 
paſſed a long time before him. Upon the 


whole, therefore, Torfæus concludes, with 


* WoRMIvUs had read them. See Orar 


almoſt all thoſe which are Wormir Monumenta 


found in Denmark and 
Norway, as Verelius had 
alſo done the greateſt part 


of thoſe which ſubſiſted, 


in his time, in Sweden. 
Both of them agree, that 
they ſcarce throw any 
light uponancient hiſtory. 
To be convinced of this, 
one need only to examine 


the copies and explana- 


tions they have given of 


| Chap. | 5 $ Fe 


{© Runica,” Lib. iv. and 
« OLAI VERELII Ru- 
* nagraphia Scandica an- 
e tiqua,” &c. Since 
Verelius's work, there hath 
been publiſhed a compleat 
collection of all the in- 
ſcriptions found in Swe- 
den, by JohN GoRans- 
SON; at Stockholm. 
1750, Folio, 


reaſon, 
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1 that Saxo's firſt books, that 1s to 


ſay, nearly half his hiſtory, ſcarce deſerve 


any credit ſo far as regards the ſucceſſion of 


events, although they abound wit 


* 


the kings, and the dates of the principal 
k various 
paſſages, which contribute to throw light 
on the antiquities of the North. Having 
thus overturned the hypotheſis of that an- 
cient hiſtorian, let us now ſee whether Tor- 
fæus is equally ſucceſsful in erecting a new 
one in its ſtead. Be Be 
The knowledge which this learned man 
had of the old Icelandic language, enabled 
him to read a conſiderable number of an- 
cient manuſcripts, which have been found 
in Iceland at different times, and of which 


the greateſt part relate to the hiſtory of that 


iſland and the neighbouring countries. Af- 
ter having carefully diſtinguiſhed thoſe 


which appeared to him moſt worthy of 


credit, from a multitude of others which 


ſtrongly ſavoured of fiction and romance, 
he thought he had found in the former, 
materials for drawing up a compleat Series 
of Daniſh kings, beginning with Skiold the 
ſon of Odin, who, according to him, began 
his reign a ſhort time before the birth of 


Chriſt. Thus he not only cuts off from 


hiſtory all the reigns which, according to 
Saxo, preceded that aera; but he changes 
alſo the order of the kings, which ſucceeded 


it; 
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it; affirming that Saxo had one while in- 
ſerted foreign princes, another while lords 


or powerful vaſſals; that he had repreſented 
as living long before Chriſt ſome who did 


not reign till many years after; and that, 


in ſhort, he hath viſibly inlarged his liſt of 
monarchs, whether with deſign to flatter 


his own nation by making the Daniſh mo- 
narchy one of the moſt ancient in the 
world, or whether he only too credulouſſy 
followed the guides who ſeduced him. 

It will appear pretty extraordinary to hear 


a hiſtorian of Denmark, cite for his authori- 


ties, the writers of Iceland, a country cut off, 


as it were, from the reſt of the world, and 


lying almoſt under the northern pole. But 
this wonder, adds Torfæus, will ceaſe; when 
the Reader ſhall be informed, that from the 
earlieſt times the inhabitants of that iſland 
have had a particular fondneſs for hiſtory, 
and that from among them have ſprung 
thoſe poets, who, under the name of 
ScaL DS, rendered themſelves ſo famous 
throughout the North for their ſongs, and 


for the credit they enjoyed with kings and. 
people. In effect, the Icelanders have always 


taken great care to preſerve the remem- 
brance of every remarkable event that hap- 
pened not only at home, but among their 
neighbours the Norwegians, the Danes, 
the Swedes, the Scots, the Engliſh, the 

Vor. I. Chap. III. E Green 
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Greenlanders, &c. The firſt inhabitants 


of Iceland were a colony of Norwegians, 
who, to withdraw. themſelves from the ty- 
ranny of Harold Harfagre *, retired thither 
in the year 874; and theſe might carry 
with them the verſes and other hiſtorical 
- monuments of former times. Beſides, they 
kept up ſuch a conſtant intercourſe with 
the other people of the North, that they 
could readily learn from them whatever 

paſſed abroad. We muſt add, that the 
— of theſe Icelandic Scalds were conti- 
nually in every body's mouth, containing, 
if we may believe Torfæus, the genealogies 
and exploits of kings, princes, and heroes: 
And as the poets did not forget to arrange 
them according to the order of time, it 
was not difficult for the Icelandic hiſtorians 
to compoſe afterwards, from ſuch memoirs, 
the chronicles they have left us. 

Theſe are the grounds of Torfæus's ſyſ- 
tem: and one cannot help highly applaud- 
ing the diligence and ſagacity of an author, 
who has thrown more light on the firſt 
ages of Paniſh hiſtory than any of his pre- 
deceſſors. At the ſame time we muſt con- 
feſs, that there ſtill remains much darkneſs 
and uncertainty upon this ſubject. FOR 


'* HARFAGRE is ſynonimous to our Engliſh Fain- 
FAX, and ſignifies FAIR Locks, _ „ 


although 


(Ir) | 
although the annals of the Icelanders are 
without contradiction a much purer ſource 
than thoſe which Saxo had recourſe to; and 
although the reaſons alledged by Torfzus in 
their favour are of ſome weight; many 
perſons, after all, will hardly be perſuaded 
that we can thence draw ſuch exact and full 
information, as to form a compleat and firm 
thread of hiſtory. For, in the firſt place, 

the Icelandic writers have left us a great 
number of pieces which evidently ſhew 
that their taſte inclined them to deal in the 
marvelous, in allegory, and even in that 
kind of narrations, in which truth is de- 

_ fignedly blended with fable. Torfæus him- 

_ ſelf confeſſes * that there are many of their 
books, in which it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
truth from falſhood, and that there are 
ſcarce any of them, but what contain ſome © 
degree of fiction. In following ſuch guides 
there is great danger of being ſometimes 
miſled. In the ſecond place, theſe annals i 
are of no great antiquity : we have none | 
that were written before chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſhed in the North : now between the | 
time of Odin, whoſe arrival in the North, [ 
according to Torfæus, is the firſt epoque 7 
of hiſtory, and that of the earlieſt Icelandic 


* See his Series Dynaft. et Reg. lib. i. cap. 6. 
Chap. III. E 2 hiſtorian, 
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hiſtorian, elapſed about eleven centuries &. 


And therefore if the compilers of the Icelan- 


dic annals found no written memoirs earlier 
than their own, as we have great reaſon to 


believe, then their narratives are only 


founded on traditions, inſcriptions, or re- 
liques of poetry. . 

But can one give much credit to tradi- 
tions, which muſt have taken in ſo many 


ages, and have been preſerved by a people 
ſo ignorant? Do not we ſee that among 


* This firſt Icelandic 
hiſtorian was IsLEI, bi- 


hop of Scalholt, or the 


ſouthern part of Iceland, 
He died in the year 1080. 
His collections are loſt, 
but there is room to be- 
Iieve that ARE, the prieſt, 
whois ſurnamed thes AGR, 


made uſe of them to com- 
poſe his Chronicles, part 


of which are ſtill extant. 
This writer lived towards 


the end of the ſame cen- 
tury: as did alſo R- 


MUND, ſurnamed the 
WISE or LEARNED, an- 
other Icelandic hiſtorian, 
ſome of whoſe works ſtill 
remain. 


which is much to be re- 
gretted, ſince what we 


9 


He had com- 
piled a very voluminous 
mythology, the loſs of 


have of it, which is only 
a very ſhort abridgment, 
throws ſo much light 
upon the ancient reli- 
gion of the | firſt inhabi- 
tants of Europe. SNORRO 
STURLESON is he of all 
their hiſtorians, whoſe 
works are moſt uſeful to 
us at preſent. He com- 


poſed a Chronicle of the 


kings of Norway, which 


js exact as to the times 


near to his own. He was 


the chief magiſtrate or ſu- 


preme judge of the king- 
dom of Iceland, and was 
ſlain in a popular inſur- 
rection, in 1241. With 
regard to the other Ice- 
landic hiſtorians, the rea- 
der may conſult Torfæus's 
Series Dynaſl, ar Regum 
Dan. lib. i. 

the 
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the common claſs of men, a ſon remembers 
his father, knows ſomething of his grand- 
father, but never beſtows a thought on his 
more remote progenitors ? With regard to 
inſcriptions, we have already ſeen what aſ- 
ſiſtance they were likely to afford : we ma 

add that there are very few of them, which 
were written before the introduction of 
chriſtianity into the North; and, indeed, 
as we ſhall _ in the ſequel, before that 


Laſtly, as for the verſes or ſongs which 
were learnt by rote, it cannot be denied, 
but the Icelandic hiſtorians might receive 
great information from them, concerning 
times not very remote from their own. 


But was a rough and illiterate people likely 


to beſtow much care in preſerving a great 
number of poems, through a ſucceſſion of 
eight or nine centuries ? Or can one expect 


to find in ſuch compoſitions much clearneſs 


and preciſion? Did the poets of thoſe 
rude ages obſerve that exactneſs and me- 
thodical order, which hiſtory demands? In 


the third place, if the Icelandic annaliſts 


could not know with certainty, what. paſſed 
a long time before them in Iceland and 


Norway, muſt not their authority be ſtill 


weaker in what relates. to a diſtant ſtate 


like that of Denmark ; which doubtleſs in 


thoſe times had not ſuch intimate connec- 
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ittle uſe was made of letters. 
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Can 
tions with the other countries of the North, 
as it hath had fince? We muſt be ſen- 
fible, that almoſt all that could be then 
known in Iceland of what paſſed in other 
nations, conſiſted in popular rumours, and 
in a few ſongs, which were handed about 
by means of ſome Icelandic Scald, who re- 
turned from thence into his own country. 
What courſe then ought an hiſtorian to 
perſue, amid ſuch a wide field of contrary 
opinions, where the momentary gleams of 
light do not enable him to diſcover or trace 
out any certain truth. In the firſt place, I 
think he ought not to engage himſelf and 
his readers in a labyrinth of entangled and 
uſeleſs reſearches; the reſult of which, he 
is pretty ſure, can be only doubt. In the 
next place, he is to paſs rapidly over all 
thoſe ages which are but little known, and 
all ſuch facts as cannot be ſet clear from 
fiction. The intereſt we take in paſt 
events is weakened in proportion as they 
are remote and diſtant. But when, beſides 
being remote, they are alſo doubtful, un- 
connected, uncircumſtantial and confuſed, 
they vaniſh into ſuch obſcurity, that they 
neither can, nor ought to engage our at- 
tention. In thoſe diſtant periods, if any 
events occur, which ought not wholly to 
be palt over in filence, great care ſhould be 
taken to mark the degree of probability 
which 
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which appears to be due to them, leſt 


we debaſe hiſtory by reducing it to one 
undiſtinguiſhed maſs of truth and fable. 


It is true, by conforming to this rule, 


an hiſtorian will leave great chaſms in 


his work, and the annals of eight or 
nine centuries which, in ſome hands, 
fill up ſeveral volumes, will by this means 
. be reduced within very few pages. But 
this chaſm, if it be one, may be uſe- 
fully filled up. Inſtead of diſcuſſing the 
doubtful facts which are ſuppoſed to have 
happened among the Northern nations, 


during the dark ages of paganiſm, let us 


ſtudy the religion, the character, the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the ancient inhabitants 
during thoſe ages. Such a ſubject, I ſhould 
think, may intereſt the learned, and even 
the philoſopher. It will have to moſt rea- 
ders the charm of novelty, having been but 
imperfectly treated of in any modern lan- 
guage: and ſo far from being foreign to 
the Hiſtory of Denmark, it makes a very 
eſſential part of ic. For why ſhould 
hiſtory be only a recital of battles, fieges, 
intrigues and negotiations? And why 
ſhould it contain meerly a heap of petty 
facts and dates, rather than a juſt picture 
of the opinions, cuſtoms and even incli- 


nations of a people? By confining our 


inquiries to this ſubject, we may with 
Chap. II.. E454 confidence 
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confidence conſult thoſe aneient annals; 
whoſe authority is too weak to alcertain, 
events. It is needleſs to obſerve, that 
great light may be thrown' on the cha- 
racter and ſentiments of a nation, by thoſe 
very books, whence we can learn nothing 
exact or connected of their hiſtory. The 
moſt credulous writer, he that has the 
greateſt paſſion for the marvelous, while 

e falſifies the hiſtory of his contempo- 
raries, paints their manners of life and 
modes of thinking, without perceiving it. 
His fimplicity, his ignorance, are at once 
pledges of the artleſs truth of his draw- 
ing, and a warning to diſtruſt that of his 
relations *, This is doubtleſs the beſt, 
if not the only uſe, we can make of thoſe 
old reliques of poetry, which have eſcaped 
the ſhipwreck of time. The authors of 
thoſe fragments, erected into hiſtorians b 
ſucceeding ages, have cauſed ancient hiſ- 
tory to degenerate into a meer tiſſue of 
fables. To avoid this miſtake, let us 


* This is the opinion 
of the learned BaRTHo- 


- LIN, who hath written 


with ſo much erudition 
and judgment, upon cer- 
tain points of the anti- 
quities of Denmark. Ad 
ritus, ſays he, moreſque an- 


tiquos eruendos, eos quogue 
evolvi poſſe codices exiſti- 
maverim, quos fabuloſis in- 
terfperſos narrationibus, in 
hiſtoria concinnanda haud 
tuto ſequaris, Vid. Thom. 
Barthol. de Cauſ &c. 
præfat. e 


conſider 


(97) 

conſider them only on the footing of poets, 
for they were in effect nothing elle ; let us 
principally attend to and copy thoſe ſtrokes, 
which, without their intending it, point 
out to us the notions, 'and mark the cha- 
rater of the ages in which they lived. 
Theſe are the moſt certain truths we can 
find in their works, for they could not help 
delivering them whether they would or 
not. | 
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jectures about them, diſcover nothing to 


CHAPTER IV. 


Of Odin, his arrival in the North, bis con- 


queſts, and the changes which he made. 


EFORE I deſcribe the ſtate of an- 
cient Scandinavia, I muſt ſtop one 
moment. A celebrated tradition, confirm- 
ed by the poems of all the northern na- 


tions, by their chronicles, by inſtitutions 


and cuſtoms, ſome of which ſubſiſt to this 
day, informs us, that an extraordinary per- 
ſon named Opin, formerly reigned in the 


north: that he made great changes in the 


government, manners and religion of thoſe 


countries; that he enjoyed there great au- 
thority, and had even divine honours paid 


him. All theſe are facts, which cannot 


be conteſted. As to what regards the ori- 


ginal of this man, the country whence he 
came, the time in which he lived, and the 
other circumſtances of his life and death, 
they are ſo uncertain, that the moſt pro- 
found reſearches, the moſt ingenious con- 
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us but our own ignorance. Thus pre- 


viouſly diſpoſed to doubt, let thoſe ancient 


authors, I have mentioned, relate the ſtory : 


all their teſtimonies are comprized in that 
of SNORRO, the ancient hiſtorian of Nor- 


way, and in the commentaries and expli- 
cations which TokRF =us hath added to his 
narrative *, 85 

The Roman Common- wealth was arriv- 


ed to the higheſt pitch of power, and ſaw, 
all the then known world ſubject to its 
laws, when an unforeſeen event raiſed up 
enemies againſt it, from the very boſom of 


the foreſts of Scythia, and on the banks of 
the Tanais. Mithridates by flying, had 
drawn Pompey after him into thoſe deſarts. 
The king of Pontus ſought there for re- 
fuge, and new means of vengeance. He 
hoped to arm againſt the ambition of Rome, 


all the barbarous nations his neighbours, 


whoſe liberty ſhe threatened. He ſucceed- 
ed in this at firſt ; but all thoſe people, ill- 
united as allies, ill-armed as ſoldiers, and 
{till worſe diſciplined, were forced to yield 


to the genius of Pompey. Opin is ſaid to 
have been of this number. He was ob- 


liged to withdraw himſelf by flight from 


* Vid. Snorro. Sturl, ac Reg, Dan, c. 11. p, | 


Chron. Norveg. in initio. 104. & ſeq. 
— Torfzus Ser, Dynaſt. ; 
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(60) 
the vengeance of the Romans; and to go 
ſeek in countries unknown to his enemies, 
that ſafety which he could no longer find 
in his own.' His true name was Sigge, 
ſon of Fridulph ; but he aſſumed that of 
Opix, who was the Supreme God among 
the Scythians: Whether he did this in 
order to paſs among his followers for a man 
inſpired by the Gods, or becauſe he was 
_ chief-prieſt, and preſided over the worſhip 

paid to that Deity. We know that it was 
uſual with many nations to give their pon- 
tiffs the name of the God they worſhipped. 

Sigge, full of his ambitious projects, we 
may be aſſured, took care to avail himſelf 
of -a title ſo proper to procure him reſpect 
among the people he meant to ſubjet. 
Odin, for ſo we ſhall hereafter call 
him, commanded the Aſes, a Scythian peo- 
ple, whoſe country muſt have been fituated 
between the Pontus Euxinus, and the Caſ- 
pian ſea, Their principal city was As- 
GARD *. The worſhip there paid to * 
7 ; : | u- 


The teſtimony of the country. L. 2. Pliny 
Icelandic annaliſts is con- ſpeaks of the Aſeens, a 
firmed by that of ſeveral people ſeated at the foot 
ancient authors, of wham of mount Taurus. L. 6. 
it is not likely that they c. 17. Ptolemy calls them 
had any knowledge. Stra- Aſiotes. Stephen of By- 
bo places a city named ſantium intitles them Af- 
Aſburg in the very ſame purgians A ] 

Sn 2M . . . 6 554 ff O 
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ſupreme God was famous throughout the 
circumjacent countries ; and it was Odin 
that performed the functions of it in chief, 
aſſiſted by twelve other Pontiffs { Diar or 


Drottar, a kind of Druids) who alſodiſtribut- 


Modern relations make 


mention alſo of a nation 
of Aſes or Oſſes ſeated in 


the ſame country; and 
there is reaſon to believe, 
that the city of Aſ-hof de- 
rived its name from the 
ſame ſource; this word 
ſignifies in the Gothic 
language, the ſame as Aſ- 
gard, or Aſburg. [ Vid. 
Bayer. in Act. Academ. 
Petropol. Tom. 9. p. 357- 
& Dalin. S8. R. Hiſt. T. 
1. p. 101, & ſeqq.] But 
notwithſtanding all this, 
it is {till doutbtful whether 
Odin and his companions 
came ſo far. Snorro is 
probably the author of this 
conjecture founded on the 
fGmilitude of names. The 
moſt eminent chronicles, 
the poets, and tradition 
it is likely, ſaid only, that 
Odin came from the coun- 
try of the Aſes: Now As 
in the Scythian language 
Genifies a Lord, a God, 
and this name was in uſe 
among many Celtic na- 
* Chip. IV. 


ed 


tions. See Surten. Aug - 


c. 97. Aſ-gart then fig- 


nifies the court or :ubode 
of God, and the reſem- 
blance of this name may 
have deceived Snorro. The 


learned Eccard in his 
Treatiſe of the Origin of 


the Germans, thinks that 


Odin came from ſome 


neighbouring country of 
Germany, where we find 


many names of places 


which are compounded of 


the word As, and it is 


poſſible that he may have 


ſojourned there a lon 
time, and formed eſta- 
bliſhments; though he or 
his nation came originally 
from ſome country of Scy- 
thia. | 

[Thus far our author 


in his ſecond Edition: in 


his firſt edit. he had ob- 
ſerved that there was a 
ſtriking reſemblance be- 
tween ſeveral cuſtoms of 
the Georgians, as deſerib- 
ed by Chardin, and thoſe 


of certain Cantons of 
1 Nor- 
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ed juſtice “. Odin having united under 
his banners the youth of the neighbouring 
nations, marched towards the north and 
welt of Europe, ſubduing, we are told, all 
the people he found in his paſſage; and 
giving them to one or other of his ſons for 
ſubjects. Thus Suarlami was made king 
over a part of Ruſſia: Baldeg over the 
weſtern parts of Saxony or Weſtphalia : 
Segdeg had eaſtern Saxony, and Sigge had 


Norway and Sweden, 
which have beſt preſerved 
the ancient manners. The 
learned Biſhop Pontoppi- 
dan mentions ſeveral of 
- theſe in his Nat. Hiſt. of 
Norway. Tom. 2. c. 10. 
„„ » 2- The Geor- 
-gians (adds our author) 
poſſeſs at preſent one part 
of the country, which 
was inhabited by the Aſes, 
whom Odin conducted 
into the north. ] 

* Among the ſeveral 
nations to whom theſ- 
men diftributed juſtice, th 
'TurKs are often men- 
tioned in the Icelandic 
chronicles. There was 


in effet, at the foot of 


mount Taurus, a Scy- 
thian people from the ear- 
lieſt times known by that 
name. Pomponius Mela 


- 
«% 


* 


mentions them expreſly ; 
[Lib. 1. cap. 19. towards 
the end.] Herodotus him- 


ſelf ſeems to have had 
them in his eye. [ Lib. iv. 


p. 22.] One part of the 


Turks followed Odin in- 
to the north, where their 
name had long been for- 
gotten by their own deſ- 
cendants, when other off- 
ſhoots from the ſame root, 
over- ſpreading the oppo- 
ſite part of — re- 


vived the name with new 
ſplendor, and gave it to 


one of the moſt powerful 


empires in the world. 


Such ſtrange revolutions 
have mankind in general 
undergone, and eſpecially 


ſuch of them, as long led 


a wandering unſettled life, 
Firſt Edit 
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Franconia. Many ſovereign families of the 
north, are ſaid to be deſcended from theſe 
princes . Thus Horſa and Hengiſt, the 
chiefs of thoſe Saxons, who conquered 
Britain in the fifth century, counted Odin 
or Woden in the number of their aneeſ- 
tors: it was the ſame with the other An- 
glo-Saxon princes; as well as the greateſt 
part of thoſe of Lower Germany and the 


north. But there is reaſon to ſuſpe& that 


all theſe genealogies, which have given 
birth to ſo many inſipid panegyrics and fri- 


volous reſearches, are founded upon a meer 


equivoque, or double meaning of the word 
Odin. This word ſignified, as we have 
ſeen above, the ſupreme God of the Scy- 


_ thians, we know alſo that it was cuſtomary 


with all the heroes of theſe nations to ſpeak 
of themſelves as ſprung from their divini- 


ties, eſpecially their God of War. The 


hiſtorians of thoſe times, that is to ſay the 


* Snorro Sturleſon. - We find there ten or 


P Con" —=——rIPT TIT 


Chron. Norveg. p. 4. 

+ Opin in the dialect 
of the Anglo-Saxons was 
called WopEkN or Wo- 
DAN. The ancient chro- 
nicles of this people, par- 
ticularly that publiſhed 


by Gibſon, expreſly aſſert 


that Hengiſt and Horſa 
were deſcended from him. 


Chap. IV. 


twelve genealogies of the 
Engliſh princes traced up 


to the ſame ſource: and 
the Author concludes with 


this reflection: © It is 
from Odin that all our 
« royal families derive 
<« their deſcent.” V. 


13. 


poets, 


„„ ö 
pdets, never failed to beſtow the ſame honour 
on all thoſe whoſe praiſes they ſung: and thus 
they multiplied the deſcendants of Oplx, 
or the ſupreme God, as much as ever they 
found convenient. 
After having diſpoſed of ſo many coun- 
tries, and confirmed and ſettled his new 
governments, Odin directed his courſe to- 
. wards nene paſſing through Cim- 
bria, at preſent Holſtein and Jutland. 
Theſe provinces exhauſted of inhabitants, 
made him no reſiſtance; and ſhortly after 


: 
N 
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£ 
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he paſſed into Funen, which ſubmitted as . 
ſoon as ever he app eared. He is faid to 
have ſaid a long time in this agreeable 9, 
iſland, where he built the city of OpEx- 15 
- SEE, which ſtill preſerves in its name the | | 

1 


memory of its founder. Hence he ex- 
tended his arms over all the north. He 
ſubdued the reſt of Denmark, and made 
his ſon Skiold be received there as king; 
a title, which according to the Icelandic an- 
mals, no perſon had ever borne before, and 
which paſſed to his deſcendants, called after 
His name Skioldungians “. Odin, who 
Was apparently better pleaſed to give.crowns 
o his children, than to wear them him- 


-* Tf this name was not . to b for this is 
rather given them on ac- called SK10LD in the Da- 
count of the SHIELD, niſh language to this day. 


which they were acculto- Firſt Edit, | 


; 
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felf, aſterwards paſſed into Sweden, where 
at that time reigned a prince named Gylfe, 
who perſuaded that the author of a new 


_ worſhip conſecrated by conqueſts ſo brilliant, 


could not be of the ordinary race of mortals, 
paid him great honours, and even worſhip- 
ed him as a divinity. By favour of this opi- 
nion which the ignoranceof that age led men 
eaſily to embrace, Odin quickly acquired 
in Sweden the ſame authority he had ob- 
tained in Denmark, The Swedes came 


in crowds to do him homage, and by com- 
mon coaſent beſtowed the regal title and 


office upon his ſon Yngvon and his poſte- 
rity. Henceſprung the Ynlingians, a name by 
which the kings of Sweden were for a long 
time diſtinguiſhed. . Gylfe died or was for- 
gotten. Odin governed with abſolute do- 
minion. He enacted new laws, introduced 
the cuſtoms of his own country; and eſta- 
bliſhed at Sigtuna (a city at preſent deſtroy- 
ed, ſituate in the ſame province with Stock- 
holm) a ſupreme council or tribunal, com- 
poſed of thoſe twelve lords /drottar } men- 
tioned above. Their buſineſs was to watch 
over the public weal, to diſtribute juſtice 
to the people, to preſide over the new wor- 
ſhip, which Odin brought with him into 
the north, and to preſerve faithfully the 
religious and magical ſecrets which that 
prince depoſited with them. He was 

Vb, 1. Chap. IV. F que 
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( 66 ) 
aickly acknowledged as a ſovereign and a 
od, boy all the petty kings among whom 
Sweden was then divided ; and he levied an 
impoſt or poll- tax upon every head through 
the whole country. He engaged on his part 
to defend the inhabitants againſt all. their 
enemies, and to defray the expence of 
| the worſhip rendered to the gods at Sig- 
4 tuna. 
Theſe great acquiſitions ſeem not how- 
ever to have ſatislied his ambition. The 
deſire of extending farther his religion, his 
authority and his glory, cauſed him to un- 
3 dertake the conqueſt of Norway. His 
good fortune or addreſs followed him thi- 
g ther, and this kingdom quickly obeyed a 
ſon of Odin named Saemungve, whom they 
have taken care to make head of a family, 
the different branches of which reigned 
for a long time in that country. If all the 
ſons of Odin were to have been provided 
for in the ſame manner, all Europe would 
not have afforded them kingdoms; for ac- 
cording to ſoine chronicles, he had twenty 5 
eight by his wife Frigga, and according to 5 
others thirty one, or thirty two. | " 
After he had finiſhed theſe glorious at- 
chievements, Odin retired into Sweden; 
\ where perceiving his end to draw near, he 
would not wait till the conſequences of a 
lingering diſeaſe ſhould put a period to 15 
5 ife, 
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(67) 
life, which he had fo often bravely hazard- 
ed in the field: but aſſembling the friends 
and companions of his fortune, he gave 
himſelf nine wounds in the form of a circle 
with the point of a lance, and many other 
cuts in his ſkin with his ſword. As he 
was dying, he declared he was going back 
into Scythia to take his ſeat among the 
other Gods at an eternal banquet, where 
he would receive with great honours all 


who ſhould expoſe themſelves intrepidly 


in battle, and die bravely with their ſwords 
in their hands. As ſoon as he had breath- 


ed his laſt, they carried his body to Sigtu- 


na, where conformably to a cuſtom intro- 


 deiced by him into the north, his body was 


burnt with much pomp and magnificence. 
Such was the end of this man; whoſe 


death was as extraordinary as his life. The 


looſe ſketches which we have here given of 


his character, might afford room for ma 


curious conjectures, if they could be de- 
pended on as well founded. Among thoſe 
which have been ptopoſed, there is never- 
theleſs one which deſerves ſome attention. 


Several learned men have ſuppoſed that a 


deſire of being revenged on the Romans 
was the ruling principle of his whole con- 


duct. Driven from his country by thoſe 
enemies of univerſal liberty; his reſent- 
ment, ſay they, was ſo much the more 
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violent, as the Scythians eſteemed it a ſa- 
cred. duty: to revenge all injuries, eſpecially 
thoſe offered to their relations and country. 
He had Do other view, according t to them, 
in running through ſo many diſtant king- 
doms; and in eſtabliſhing with to much 
zeal his ſanguinary dodrines, but. to {pirit 
up all nations againſt. ſo formidable. and 


odious a power. This leven, which he 


left in the boſoms of the northern people, 


fermented a long, time in ſecret; but the 
ſignal, they add, once given, they all fell 
as it were by comimon conſent upon this 
unhappy empire; and after many repeated 
ſhocks, intitely overturned it; thereby re- 
venging the affront offered ſo ANF ages 


beings: to their founder... 


N prevail on myſelf to raiſe ob- 


| jectio ns. againſt ſo ingenious a ſuppoſition. 
* gi 


ves. ſo much importance to the hiſtor 


of. the. North, it renders that of all Europe 
ſo: intereſting, and, if 1. may uſe the ex- 


preſſian, ſo poetical, that I cannot but ad- 
mit theſe advantages as ſo many proofs in 
its favgur. It muſt after all be confeſſed, 


that we can diſcover nothing very certain 
concerning Odin, but only this that he was 
the founder of a new Religion, before un- 


known, to. the rude and artleſs inhabitants 


of Scandinavia. I will not anſwer for the 
truth of the account given of his e : 
3 | 8 1 only 
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I only ſuſpect that at ſome period of time 
more or leſs early, either he, or his fa- 


thers, or the authors of his Religion, came 


from ſome country of Scythia, or from the 
borders of Perſia, I may add, that the 


God, whoſe prophet or prieſt he pretended 
to be, was named ODIN, and that the ig- 


norance of ſucceeding ages confounded 


the Deity with his prieſt, compoſing out 
of the attributes of the one and the hiſtory 
of the other, a groſs medley, in which we 
can at preſent diſtinguiſh nothing very cer- 
tain, New proofs of this confuſion will 
occur in all we ſhall hereafter produce on 


this ſubject; and it will behove the Reader 


never to loſe ſight of this obſervation. I 


ſhall now mention ſome farther particulars 
recorded of Odin by the Icelandic writers; 
which will not only confirm what I have 
been ſaying, but give us ſome inſight into 
his character. 

One of the artifices, which he employes 


with the greateſt ſucceſs, in order to con- 


ciliate the reſpe& of the people, was to 
conſult in all difficult emergencies the head 
of one MIME R, who in his life time had 


been in great reputation for his wiſdom. 
This man 


s head having been cut off, 
Odin cauſed it to embalmed, and had 
the addreſs to perſuade the Scandinavians, 


that by his enchantments he had reſtored 
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to it the uſe of ſpeech. He carried it 
every where about with him, and made it 
pronounce whatever oracles he wanted. 
This artifice reminds us of the Pigeon *, 
which brought to Mahomet the commands 
of heaven, and proves pretty plainly, that 
neither of theſe impoſtors had to do with 
a very ſubtle and diſcerning people. We 
find another feature of great reſemblance in 
their characters, and that is the eloquence, 
with which both of them are faid to have 
been gifted. The Icelandic chronicles paint. . 
out Odin as the moſt perſuaſive of men. 
They tell us, that nothing could reſiſt the 
force of his words, that he ſometimes. 
enlivened his harangues with verſes, which 
he compoſed extempore, and that he was 
not only a great poet, but that it was he 
who firſt taught the art of poeſy to the 
Scandinavians. He was alſo the inventor 
of the Runic characters, which ſo long pre- 
vailed among that people. But what moſt 
contributed to make him paſs for a God, 
was his fkill in magic. He perſuaded his 
followers, that he could run over the world 


in the twinkling of an eye, that he had the 


direQtion of the air and tempeſts, that he 
could transform himſelf into. all forts of 
thapes, could raiſe the dead, could foretel 
* Yet this is now proved to be a fiction. See 
Sale's Preface to the Koran. : Th 
iT things 


(71) 
things to come, could by enchantments de- 
prive his enemies of health and vigour, and 
diſcover all the treaſures concealed in the 
earth. The ſame authors add, that he alſo 
knew how to ſing airs ſo tender and melo- 
dious, that the very plains and mountains 
would open and expand with delight ; and 
that the ghoſts attracted by the ſweetneſs 
of his ſongs, would leave their infernal 
caverns, and ſtand motionleſs about him. 

But if his eloquence, together with his 
auguſt and venerable deportment, procured 
him love and reſpect in a calm and peace- 
able aſſembly, he was no leſs dreadful and 
furious in battle. He inſpired his enemies 
with ſuch terror, that they thought they 
could not deſcribe it better, than by ſaying 
he rendered them blind and deaf; that he 
changed himſelf into the ſhape of a bear, 
a wild-bull, or a lion ; that he would ap- 
pear like a wolf all deſperate ; and biting 
his very ſhield for rage, would throw him- 
ſelf amidſt the oppoſing ranks, making 
round him the moſt horrible carnage, with- 
out receiving any wound himſelf. 

Some later hiſtorians ſeem to be a good 
deal puzzled how to account for theſe 
prodigies. In my opinion, the only thing 
that ought to aſtoniſh us, would be the- 
weak credulity of the people whom Odin 

Chap. IV. F 4 * 
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was able ſo to impoſe upon, if ſo many ex- 
amples ancient and modern had not taught 
us how. far ignorance is able to degrade all 
the powers of the human mind. For why 
need we ſuppoſe this famous leader ever 
really employed the pretended ſcience 
of magic, when we know in general that 
mankind hath been at all times and in 
all countries, the dupes of the firſt im- 
poſtor, who thought it worth his while 
to abuſe them; that the people who then 
inhabited Scandinavia were in particular 
plunged in the thickeſt clouds of igno- 
rance; that the hiſtorians who have tranſ- 
mitted to us the accounts of all theſe 
prodigies were Poets, figurative and hy- 
perbolical in their language, fond of the 
marvellous by profeſſion, and at that time 
diſpoſed to believe it by habit. That the 
reſemblance of names makes it very eaſy 
for us at this time to confound the deſ- 
criptions given by ancient authors of their 
ſupreme Deity, with _ thoſe which cha- 
racerize this Aſiatic Prince; and finally, that 
the latter bringing along with him arts be- 
fore unknown in the North, a luxury and 
magnificence thought prodigious in that 
* rude country, together with great ſub- 
tilty, and perhaps other uncommon ta- 
lents, might eaſily paſs for a God, at a 

e MS >; ene 
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(73) 
time when there were ſo few real men; 
and when the number of prodigies could 
not but be great, fince they called by that 
name whatever filled them with ſu urprize 
and wonder. | 
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ſimply „ As all the Cel- 


CHAPTER v. 


A general idea of the ancient religion of the 
northern nations. 


1 T is not eaſy to form an exact notion of 
1 the religion formerly profeſſed in the 
north of Europe. What the Latin and 
Greek authors have written on this ſubject 
is commonly deficient in point of exactneſs. 
They had for many ages little or no inter- 
courſe with the inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries, whom they ſtyled Barbarians ; they 
were ignorant of their language, and, as 
* moſt of theſe nations * made a ſcruple of 
unfolding the grounds of their religious 
doctrines to ſtrangers, the latter, who were 
thereby reduced to be meer ſpectators of 


< ple,” ſuppoling the Go- 


thic nations to be the ſame 
with the Celtic : but this 
opinion is conſidered in 


the preface, 


their 
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their outward forms of worſhip, could not 


eaſily enter into the ſpirit of it. And yet 
if we bring together the few ſhort ſketches 
which theſe different writers have pre- 


| ſerved of it, if we correct them by one an- 


other, if we compare their accounts with 
thoſe of the ancient poets and hiſtorians of 
theſe. nations themſelves, I flatter myſelf, 


we ſhall throw light enough upon this ſub- 
ject to be able to diſtinguiſh the moſt impor- 


tant objects in it. 
The religion of the Scythians was, in the 
firſt ages, extremely ſimple. It taught a few 


plain eaſy doctrines, and theſe ſeem to have 


comprized the whole of religion known 
to the firſt inhabitants of Europe. The 
farther back we aſcend to the aera of the 
creation, the more plainly we diſcover traces 
of this conformity among the ſeveral na- 


tions of the earth; but in proportion as wg 


ſee them diſperſed to form diſtant ſettle- 


ments and colonies, they ſeem to ſwerve 


from their original ideas, and to aſſume 


new forms of religion. The nations, who 
ſettled in the ſouthern countries, were the 
who altered it the firſt, and afterwar 
disfigured it the moſt. Theſe people de- 
rive from their climate a lively, fruitful, and 
reſtleſs imagination, which makes them 


greedy of novelties and. wonders = they have 
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3 6 
alſo ardent paſſions, which rarely ſuffer 


them to preſerve a rational freedom of 


mind, or to ſee things coolly and impartially. 
Hence the wild frenzies of the Egyptians, 
Syrians and Greeks in religious matters; 
and hence that chaos of extravagances, in 
ſome reſpects ingenious, known by the 
name of mythology: through which we 
can hardly diſcover any traces of the an- 
cient doctrines. And yet we do diſcover 
them, and can make it appear, that thoſe 
firſt doctrines, which the ſouthern nations 
ſo much diſguiſed, were the very ſame that 
compoſed for a long time after all the re- 
ligion of the Scythians, and were preſerved 
in the North without any material altera- 
tion. There the rigour of the climate ne- 
ceſſarily locks up the capricious deſires, 
confines the imagination, ſeſſens the num- 
ber of the paſſions, as well as abates their 
violence, and by yielding only to painful 
and unremitted labour, wholly catifi nes to 
material objects, that activity of mind, 


which produces among men levity and dif- 5 


net. 

"But whether theſe i have not al- 
Ways Gperated with the ſame efficacy, or 
whether others Minn powerful have pre- 
valled over them eateſt ] part of the 
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(77) 
time, continued inviolably attached to the 
religion of their firſt fathers, ſuffered it at 


length to be corrupted by an intermixture 


of ceremonies, ſome of them ridiculous, 
others cruel ; in which, by little and little, 
as it commonly happens, they. came to 
place the whole eſſence of religion. It is 
not eaſy to mark the preciſe time when 
this alteration happened, as well for want 


of ancient monuments, as becauſe it was 
Introduced by imperceptible degrees, and 


at different times among different nations: 
but it is not therefore the leſs certain, that 
we ought to diſtinguiſh two different 


epoques or ages in the religion of this 


people: and in each of theſe we ſhould be 
careful not to confound the opinions of 
the ſages, with the fables or mythology of 
the poets. Without theſe diſtinctions it is 
difficult to reconcile the different accounts, 
often in appearance contradictory, which 
we find in ancient authors. Yet I cannot 


promiſe to mark out preciſely, what be- 


longs to each of theſe claſſes in particular. 
The lights which guide us at intervals 
through theſe dark ages, are barely ſuffi- 


cient to ſhew us ſome of the more ſtriking 


objects; but the finer links which connect 


and join them together, will generally 
eſcape us. 
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Let us, firſt of all examine this religion 
in its purity. It taught the being of a 
« ſupreme God, maſter of the univerſe, to 
e whom all things were ſubmiſſive and 
« obedient *. Such, according to Ta- 


citus, was the ſupreme God of the Ger- 


mans. The ancient Icelandic mythology 
calls him“ The author of every thing 


« that exiſteth ; the eternal, the ancient, 


re the living and awful Being, the ſearcher 
« into concealed things, the Being that 
never changeth.“ It attributed to their 
deity © an infinite power, a boundleſs 
«© knowledge, an incopruptible juſtice.” 
It forbade them to repreſent this divinity 
under any corporeal form. They were not 
even to think of confining him within the 
incloſure of walls , but were taught that 

| it 


* No doctrine was held thology, intitled the Ein» 
0 


in higher reverence among Da, which has been men- 


the ancient Germans than 
this. Negnator omnium 
Deus, cetera ſubjecta atque 
parentia, ſays Tacitus, 
ſpeaking of their religion. 
De Mor. Germ. c. xxxv. 
The epithets that follow 
above are expreſsly given 
to the Deity in the old 
treatiſe of Icelandic my- 


tioned above. See the 
tranſlation of this in the 
next volume. | 

+ Cæierum nec cohnbere 
partetibus Deos, neque in 
ullam humani oris ſpeciem 


afſimilare ex magnitudine 


cæleſtium arbitrantur. Lu- 
cos ac nemora conſecrant, 


Deorum que nominibus 


appellant 
9 
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(79) 
it was only within woods and conſecrated 
foreſts, that they could ſerve him properly. 
There he ſeemed to reign in ſilence, and 
to make himſelf felt by the reſpe& which 
he inſpired. It was an injurious extrava- 
gance to attribute to this deity a human 
figure, to erect ſtatues to him, to ſuppoſe 
him of any ſex, or to repreſent him by 
images. From this ſupreme God were 
ſprung (as it were emanations of his divi- 
nity) an infinite number of ſubaltern deities 


and genii, of which every part of the vi- 


ſible world was the ſeat and temple. Theſe 
Intelligences did not barely reſide in each 
part of nature; they directed its operations, 
it was the organ or inſtrument of their love 
or liberality to mankind. Each element 
was under the guidance of ſome Being pe- 


culiar to it. The earth, the water, the 
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appellant ſecretum illud quod 
fold reverentia vident. Ta- 
cit. Germ. c. ix. One 
might here bring together 
a great multitude of au- 
thorities to prove that ſo 
long as theſe nations had 
no communication with 


ſtrangers, their religion 


ſeverely prohibited the uſs 


of temples, idols, images, 


&c, But it is ſufficient 
to refer thoſe, who would 


ſee this ſubject treated: 


more at large, to M. Pel- 
loutier's :;/toire des Celtes, 
tom. ii. Oe 
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fire, the air, the ſun, moon, and ſtats had 

each their reſpective divinity. The trees, 

foreſts, rivers, mountains, rocks, winds, 

thunder and tempeſts had the ſame; and 

merited on that ſcore a religious worſhip, 

which, at firſt, could not be directed to 

the viſible object, but to the intelligence 

with which it was animated. The motive 
of this worſhip was the fear of a deity irri- . 
tated by the fins of men, but who, at the 
ſame time, was merciful, and capable of ; 
being appeaſed by prayer and repentance. 


They looked up to him as to the active 1 
principle, which, by. uniting -with the E. 
earth or- paſſive principle, had produced 'I 


men, animals, plants, and all vifible be- 

ings; they even believed that he was the 

only agent in nature, who preſerves the 

ſeveral beings, and diſpoſes of all events. 
To ſerve this divinity with ſacrifices and 

prayers, to do no wrong to others, and to 

be brave and intrepid in themſelves, were 

all the moral conſequences they derived 
from theſe doctrines. Laſtly, the belief of 

a future ſtate cemented and compleated the 
Whole building. Cruel tortures were there 
„ reſerved for ſuch as deſpiſed theſe three 
„ fundamental precepts of morality, and joys 

| without number and without end awaited 

every religious, juſt and valiant man. 
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1 
Theſe are the principal heads of that an- 
cient religion, which probably prevailed for 
many ages through the greateſt part of the 
north of Europe, and doubtleſs among ſe- 
veral nations of Aſia. It was preſerved tole- 
rably pure in the North till towards the de- 
cline of the Roman republic: One may judge 
3 at leaſt by the teſtimony of feveral authors, 
N that the Germans had maintained till that 
1 time the chief of ' theſe doctrines, whilſt 
| the inhabitants of Spain, Gaul'and Britain, 
| half ſubdued by the arms and luxury of the 
Romans, adopted by degrees new Gods, at 
the ſame time that they received new ma- 
ſters k. It is probable then, that it was 
not till the arrival of Odin in the North, 
that the Scythian religion among the an- 
cient Danes and other Scandinavians began 
to loſe the moſt beautiful features of its 
original purity. Though the fact itſelf is 
probable, it is not ſo eaſy to aſſign the 
cauſes of it. Whether this change muſt 
be attributed to the natural inconſtancy of 
mankind and their invincible proneneſs to 
whatever is marvellous, and ſtrikes the 
ſenſes. Or whether we ought to throw the 
blame on that conqueror, and ſuppoſe with 
ſome authors that he had a formed deſign 
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(82) 
to paſs among the northern people for a 
formidable deity ; and to found there a new 
wotſhip, on which to eſtabliſh his new do- 
minion, and to eternize his hatred for the 
Romans, by planting among thoſe valiant 
and populous nations a perpetual nurſery 
of devoted enemies to every thing that 
ſhould bear that name. It is difficult to 
decide this queſtion. The eye is loſt and 
bewildered, when it endeavours to trace out 
events ſo remote and obſcure. To unravel 
and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral cauſes, and 
to mark exactly the diſtin influence of 
each, is what we can hardly do in the 
hiſtory of ſuch ages as are the moſt en- 
lightened and beſt known to us. Let us 
then confine ourſelves within more narrow 
limits, and endeavour: to ſketch out a new 
picture of this ſame. religion, as it was af- 
terwards altered, and like a piece of cloth 
ſo profuſely overcharged with falſe orna- 
ments, . as 5 to ſhew the leaſt glimpſe 
of the original groundwork. This picture 
will take in a ſpace of ſeven or eight cen- 
turies, which intervened between the time 
of Odin and the converſion of Denmark 
to the Chriſtian faith. The Icelandic Ed- 
da, and ſome ancient pieces of poetry, 
wherein the ſame mythology is taught, 
are the ſources whence I ſhall draw my in- 
formation. But the fear of falling into 
| oe - needleſs 
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(83) 
needleſs repetitions, prevents me at preſent 
from deſcribing the nature of theſe ancient 
works, which are known but to few of 
the learned. This diſcuſſion will find its 
moſt proper place in the article which I 


reſerve for the ancient literature of the 
North. 


Chap. v. G2 CHAP- 


CHAPTER VL 

Of the Religion, which prevailed in the 
North, and particularly in Scandinavia, 
after the death of Odin. 


HE moſt ſtriking alteration in the 
doctrines of the primitive religion, 

was in the number of the Gods who were 
to be worſhipped. A capital point among 
the Scythians, was that preheminence, I 
have been deſcribing, of one only all-power- 
Ful and perfe& being over all the * in- 
telligences with which univerſal nature was 
I peopled. The firm belief of a doctrine fo 
| - ' reaſonable had ſuch influence on their minds, 
that they openly teſtified on ſeveral occa- 
ſions their hatred and contempt for the 
polytheiſm of thoſe nations, who treated 
them as Barbarians ; and made it their firſt 
care to deſtroy all the objects of idolatrous 
worthip in whatever place they eſtabliſhed 
their authority x. But the deſcendants of 
5 theſe 


-'* "They demoliſhed of their Gods: this was 
the temples and ſtatues done by the Perſians 
| (whole 
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theſe people being, in all appearance, weary 
of this ſimplicity of religion, affociated 
to the ſupreme God many of thoſe Genii 
or ſubaltern divinities, who had been always 
ſubordinate to him. As theſe differed ra- 
ther in degree of power, than in eſſence, 
the tranſition was very eaſy to a people, who 
were not very refined and ſubtle. To this 
another reaſon alſo contributed. As each 
of theſe inferior divinities governed with 
abſolute power every thing within his reſ- 
pective ſphere; fear, deſire, all their wants, 


and paſſions inclined a rude people to have 


recourſe to them, as to a more preſent, 
ſpeedy and more acceſſible help in time of 
need, rather than to the ſupreme God, 
whoſe name alone imprinted ſo much reſ- 
pect and terror. It is an inevitable miſtake 
of the human mind to carry the imperfec- 


tions of its own nature into the idea it forms 


of the Deity. The deep conviction We 


have every moment of our own weakneſs, 


prevents us from conceiving how it is poſ- 
ſible for one ſingle being to move and ſup- 
port all parts of the univerſe. This is eſ- 


pecially inconceivable to an ignorant peo- 


(whoſe religion ſeems ori- when under the banners 
ginally to have differed of Xerxes they entered 


but little from that of the Greece. See Cicero de 


Seythians and Celtes) legibus, 1.2. 
%% 
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ple, who have never ſuſpected that there 


is any connection between the ſeveral parts 


of nature, and that a | ma mechaniſm 
can produce ſo many different phenomena. 


| Accordingly, all barbarous nations have ever 
ſubſtituted, inſtead of the ſimple and uni- 
form laws of nature which were unknown 


to them, the operation of ſpirits, genii 
and divinities of all kinds, and have given 
them as aſſiſtants to the ſupreme Being in 
the moral and phyſical government of the 
world. If they have paid to any of them 
greater honours than to others, it has uſual- 
ly been to thoſe whole dominion extended 
over ſuch things as were moſt dear to them, 
or appeared moſt worthy of admiration. 
This was what happened in Scandinavia. 


In proceſs of time that ſupreme Being, the 


idea of whom takes in all exiſtence, was 
reſtrained to one particular province, and 
paſſed among the generality of the_ inha- 


bitants for the God of war. No object, 


in their opinion, could be more worthy his 
attention, nor more proper to ſhew forth 
his power. Hence thoſe frightful pictures 
which are left us of him in the Icelandic 
Mythology“, where he is always meant 


under the name of Odin. He is there 
called © The terrible and ſevere God; the 


See the Eppa, Mythol. 3. & feq. 


father 
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« father of ſlaughter; the God that carrieth 


* defolation and fire; the active and roar- 


ee ing deity; he who giveth victory, and 
« reviveth courage in the conflict; who 
« nameth thoſe that are to be ſlain.” The 
warriors who went to battle, made a vow 
to ſend him a certain number of ſouls, 
which they conſecrated to him; theſe fouls 
were Odin's right, he received them. in 
VALHALL, his ordinary place of refidence, 
where he rewarded all ſuch as died ſword in 
hand. There it was that he diſtributed to 
them praiſes and delight; there he received 


them at his table, where in a continual 


feaſt, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, the plea- 
ſures of theſe heroes conſiſted. The aſ- 
ſiſtance of this Deity was implored in every 
war that was undertaken; to him the vows 
of both parties were addreſſed ; and it was 
believed that he often deſcended to intermix 
in the conflict himſelf, to inflame the fury 
of the combatants, to ſtrike thoſe who were 
to periſh, and to carry their ſouls to his ce- 
leſtial abodes. 

This terrible Deity, who tobk fuch Fes 
ſure in ſhedding the blood of men, was at 
the ſame time, according to the' Icelandic 
mythology, their father and creator. So 
eaſily do groſs and prejudiced minds recon- 
cile the moſt glaring contradictions : this 
ſame God, whom they ſerved under a cha- 

Chap. VI. 2 RE racter 
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racter that would make even a man abhor- 
red, according to the Eppa®, „ liveth 


and governeth during the ages, he di- 


ts recteth every thing which is high, and 
c every thing which is low, whatever is 


e great and whatever is ſmall; he hath 


made the heaven, the air, and man, who 
« ig to live for ever: and before the heaven 
ce and the earth exiſted, this God lived al- 
ce ready with the giants.“ The principal 
ſtrokes of this picture are found many times 
Tepeated in the ſame work. They have 
been frequently uſed by other northern 
poets. Nor were they peculiar to the in- 
habitants of Scandinavia, Many ancient 
people, the Scythians, and the Germans 
for example, attributed in like manner to 
the ſupreme God a ſuperintendance over 


war. They drew their gods by their own 


character, who loved nothing ſo much 
themſelves, as to diſplay their ſtrength and 
power in battle, and to ſignalize their ven- 
geance upon their enemies by flaughter and 
deſolation. Without doubt, this idea had 
taken deep root in the minds of the ancient 
Danes before the arrival of Odin. The 
expedition of the Cimbri plainly ſhows, 
that war was already in thoſe early times 


become their ruling ' paſſion, and moſt 


* See Mythol. * | 
| | i Im- 
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important buſineſs: but it is nevertheleſs 


probable that this northern conqueror in- 
creaſed their natural ferocity, by infuſ- 


Ing into minds ſo prepared the ſangui- 


nary doctrines of his religion. Without 
doubt, that intimate perſuaſion of theirs, 
that the ſupreme God appeared in battle; 
that he ſupported thoſe who defended 

themſelves with courage; that he fought for 
them himſelf; that he carried them away 
into heaven, and that this delightful abode 
was only open to ſuch as died like heroes, 
with other circumſtances of this kind was 
either the work of this ambitious prince, 
or only founded upon ſome events of his 


life, which they attributed to the ſupreme 


God, when they had once confounded them 
together . The apotheoſis of this Chief 
and his companions which followed it, in- 
volves the hiſtory of thoſe times in great 
obſcurity. The Icelandic mythology never 


diſtinguiſhes the ſupreme Being, who had 


been adored in the north under the name 


* 

* Abbe Banier ſays ing been deified for ſome 
very ſenſibly, that we great actions, have been 
ſhould always diſtinguiſh honoured with the ſame 
in the Gods of Antiquity, worſhip, as the Gods 


| thoſe whoſe worſhip has whoſe names they have 
been antecedent to the taken. See his mytholo- 


exiſtence of their great gy. Vol. 3. Book 7. c. 2. 
men, from thoſe who hay- | | 
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of Odin many ages before, from this princ® 
of the AsEs, who uſurped: his name and 
the worſhip that was paid to him. All that 
one can juſt make ſhift to diſcover amidſt 
ſo much darkneſs, is that the Scandinavians 
were not ſeduced by the impoſtures of the 
Aſiatic Odin ſo far as to be generally per- 
ſuaded, that he was the ſupreme God, 
whoſe name he had afſumed, and to loſe all 
remembrance. of the primary belief. I 
think one may conjecture that it was prin- 
cipally the poets, who delighted to con- 
found theſe two Odins for the better adorn- 
ing the pictures they drew of them both *. 
Mention is ſometimes made of an ancient 
Odin, who never came out of Scythia, and 
who was very different from that other Odin 
that came into Sweden, and cauſed divine 
honours to be paid him at Sigtuna. Some 
authors make mention alſo of a third Odin, 
ſo that it is very poflible this name may 
have bcen uſurped by many different war- 
riours out of policy and ambition ; of all 
whom poſterity made in proceſs of time 
but one ſingle perſon; much in the ſame 
manner as hath happened with regard to 
Hercules, in thoſe rude ages when Greece 
and Italy were no leſs barbarous than the 


2 Wormii Monumen- Regum & Dynaſt. Dan, 
ta Danica. Lib. . p. 12. Lib. 2. c. 3. 
Therm. Torfœi Series 
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northern nations . However that be, 
there remains to this-day ſome traces, of 
the worſhip paid to Odin in the name given 
by almoſt all the people of the north to the 
fourth day of the week, which was for- 
merly conſecrated to him. It is called by 
a name which ſignifies Opin's DAY: 

For as this God was reputed alſo the au- 


thor of magic, and inventor of: all the arts, 


he was thought to anſwer to the Mercury 
of the Greeks and Romans, and the name 
of the day conſecrated to him was expreſ- 
ſed in Latin Dies Mercurii g. 

The principal Deity among the ancient 
Danes, after Op IN, was FRIGGA or FREA 
his wife. It was the opinion of all the 
Celtic nations, of the ancient Syrians, and 
of the firſt inhabitants of Greece, that the 
ſupreme Being or celeſtial God had united 


* © Several learned men from Aſia to form ſettle- 
© have proved very clearly © ments in the north?” ' 


that the word HERcu- 
© LES, was a name given 


© to all the leaders of Co- 


© Jonies, who came out of 
© Aſia to ſettle in Greece, 
© Italy and Spain. May 


not one conjecture with 


_ © ſome probability, that 


© the name of Opin was 
given in like manner to 
all the leaders of Scy- 


«* thian colonies, who came 


Chap. VI. 


+ It is called ia Ice- 
landic Wonſdag, in Swe- 
diſh Odinſdag, in Low 
Dutch Woenſdag, in An- 
glo-Saxon Modenſdag, in 
Engliſh Wedneſday, that 
is, the day of Wopen or 
Odin. Vide Junii Ety- 

33 An n. 
Fol. 
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with the Earth to produce the inferior di- 


vinities, man, and all other creatures, 
Upon this was founded that veneration they 
had for the Earth, which they confidered 
as a goddeſs, and the honours which were 


paid her. They called her MorRHER 


EARTH, and MOTHER OF THE Gops, The 
Phenicians adored both theſe two principles 
under the names of TAuTEs and AST AR- 
TE. They were called by ſome of the Scy- 
thian nations JUPITER and APA; by the 
Thracians CoT1s and Benpis; by the in- 
habitants of Greece and Italy, SATURN and 
Ops. All antiquity is full of traces of this 
worſhip, which was formerly univerſal. 

We know that the Scythians adored the 
Earth as a goddeſs, wife of the ſupreme 
God ; the Turks celebrated her in their 
hymns; the Perſians offered ſacrifices to 
her. Tacitus attributes the ſame worſhip 
to the Germans, particularly to the inha- 
bitants of the . north of Germany. He 


fays, << They adore the goddeſs HER 


« Tyuvs*, (meaning the EARTH“) and 


* The name which Anglo-Saxon, Eorthe, Er- 
Tacitus gives to this god- tha, Hertha: Engliſh, 
deſs, ſignifies the EARTH Earth in Daniſh, Jord: 
in all the northern (or in Belgic, Aerde, &c. 
Teutonic) languages. Vid. Junii Etymolog. An- 
Thus it is in the ancient glican. £ 5 
Gothic, Airiba in tge 
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A 
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1 

gives a circumſtantial deſcription of the 
ceremonies which were obſerved in honour 
of her in an iſland, which he does not 


name, but which could not have been far 


from Denmark *. We cannot doubt, but 
this ſame goddeſs was the Frigga or Frea 
of the Seandinavians. The word FREA or 
+ FRAU ſignifies a woman in the German 
language. When therefore the Aſiatic 
prince came into Denmark, and had found 
the worſhip of Odin and his wife the Earth 
eſtabliſhed, there is no doubt but the ſame 
people, who gave him the name of Opin 


* Cluverius ptetends tion. The word Heili- 


that it is the iſle. of Ru- 
GEN, which is in the Bal- 
tic ſea, on the coaſt of 
Pomerania. Germ. Antiq. 
p. 134. Yet as Tacitus 
places it in the. ocean, it 
is more likely to have been 


the iſle of HEILIGELAND, 


which is not far from the 
mouth of the Elb. The An- 
GLEsS (Angli, from whom 
our Engliſh anceſtors de- 
rived their name) were 
ſeated on this coaſt : and 


Arnkiel hath ſhown in his 


Cimbric Antiquities, that 
the ancient Germans held 


this iſland in great venera- 


Chap. VL” 


geland, ſignifies © Holy 
Land.“ See Pellou- 
tier's iſt. des Celtes. 
Tom. 2. Chap. 18. 
Other learned men pre- 
tend that the iſle in queſ- 
tion was ZEALAND, but 
it is after all, not very 
certain or important. Vid. 
Mallet's Firſt Edit. T. 
+ The Lydians and o- 
ther people of Aſia minor 
acknowledged her under 
the name of Rhea, which 
is doubtleſs the ſame as 
Frea with a different aſ- 
piration. Firſt Edit. 
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or God, gave his wife alſo the name of . 


Frea conſecrated to the Earth, and that 
they paid her the ſame compliment they 
had ' done her huſband. Thus the ſame 
confuſion, which prevails in the deſcrip- 
tions given us of Odin, equally obtains in 


that of his wife; and without doubt the 


worſhip of both the one and the other un- 
derwent an alteration at this period. This 
Frea became in the ſequel, the goddeſs of 
love and debauchery, the Venus of thenorth, 
doubtleſs becauſe ſhe paſſed for the princi- 
le of all fecundity, and for the mother of 
all exiſtence. It was ſhe that was addreſſed 
in order to obtain happy marriages and eaſy 
child-births. She diſpenſed pleaſures, en- 
joyments and delights of all kinds. The 
Edda ſtiles her the moſt favourable of the 
oddeſſes; and in imitation of the Venus 
of the Greeks, who lived in the moſt tender 
union with Mars, Frea went to war as well 
as Odin, and divided with him the ſouls of 
the ſlain : and indeed it would have been 
very hard if the goddeſs of pleaſures had been 
deprived of an amuſement which her vota- 
ries were ſo fond of. It appears to have been 
the general opinion, that ſhe was the ſame 
with the Venus of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, ſince the ſixth day of the week 
which was conſecrated to her under. the 
2 mam 
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name of Freytag, Friday, or Frea's day, 
was rendered into Latin Dies Veneris, or 
Venus's day “. | 

The third principal deity of the ancient 
Scandinavians was named THoR, and was 
no leſs known than the former among the 
Celtic nations. Julius Caeſar ſpeaks ex- 


preſly of a God of the Gauls, who was 


charged with the conduct of the atmoſ- 


phere, and preſided over the winds and 
tempeſts +. He mentions him under the 
Latin name of Jupiter : But Lucan gives 
him a name, which bears a greater reſem- 


blance to that of Thor, he calls him Ta- 


ranis, a word which to this day in the 
Welſh language fignifies thunder F. It 
plainly appears, and is the expreſs opinion 
of Adam of Bremen, that the authority of 
this god, extended over the winds and 
ſeaſons, and particularly over thunder and 


* She was alſo known thought as well as her to 


under the name of Aſta- 
god or the goddeſs of love, 


a name which is not very 
remote from that of Aſ- 


tarte, by which the Phe- 
nicians denoted her ; and 
under that of Goya, 


which the ancient Greeks 


gave to the earth. She 
was ſometimes confound- 
ed with the moon who was 


Chap. VI. 


have influence over the in- 
creaſe of the human ſpe- 


cies, for which reaſon the 


full moon was conſidered 
as the moſt favourable 
time for nuptials. | 
+ Cæſar Comment. L. 
te. . 
4 Pellout. Hiſt, des 
Celtes. Lib. 3. c. 6. 
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lightning. $. In the ſyſtem of the primi= 
tive Religion, the God Thor was probably 
only one of thoſe genii or ſubaltern divi- 
nities, ſprung from the union of Odin or 
the ſupreme being, and the Earth, The 
Edda calls him expreſly the moſt valiant of 
the ſons of Odin *, but I have not diſcovered 
that the employment of launching the 


thunder was ever attributed to him. In 


reading the Icelandic mythology, I find 
him rather conſidered as the defender and 


avenger of the Gods. He always carried a 


mace or club, which as often as he diſ- 
charged it, returned back to his hand of 
itſelf; he graſped it with gauntlets of iron, 
and was further poſſeſſed of a girdle which 


Vor prafidet in aere ; 
Fulmina, fruges gubernat. 


(Adam Brem. Hiſt, Ec- 


cles. c. 233.) Dudo de St. 
Quentin obſerves the ſame 
thing of the Normans and 
Goths, adding that they 
offered human ſacrifices. 
There was alſo a day con- 
ſecrated to THoR, which 


fill retains his name in 


the Daniſh, Swediſh, 
Engliſh, and Low-dutch 


languages. [e. g. Dan. 


Thor ſdag, Sued. Torſ-dag. 


Eng. Thur/day. Belg. Don- 
derdag. Vide Jun. Etym.] 
This word has been ren- 


8 1 * 


PP. 4; 


dered into Latin, by Dies 


Jovis, or Jupiter's day, 
for this Deity, according 
to ideas of the Romans 
alſo, was the God of 
Thunder. In conſequence 
of the ſame opinion; this 
day hath received a ſimi- 


lar name in the diale& of 


High - Germany. It is 
called there by a name 
compaſed of the word Pen 
or Penning, which ſigni- 
fies the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, and the God, who 


- preſides (in that place) 
over thunder and tempeſt. 


* Edda Mythol. 7: 
"IT" YE 
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had the virtue to renew his ſtrength as often 
as was needful. It was with theſe formi- 
dable arms that he overthrew to the ground 


'the monſters and giants, when the Gods 


ſent him to oppoſe their enemies. 

The three deities, whom we have men- 
tioned, compoſed the court or ſupreme 
council of the gods, and were the principal 
objects of the worſhip and veneration of 
all the Scandinavians : but they were not > 
agreed among themſelves about the 
ference which was due to each of cher in 
particular. The Danes ſeem to have paid 


the higheſt honours to Odin. The inha- 
bitants of Norway and Iceland appear to 


have been under the immediate protection 
of Thor: and the Swedes had choſen for 


their tutelar deity FREY A, or rather FREY, 


an inferior divinity, who, according to the 
Edda, prefided over the ſeaſons of the year, 
and beſtowed peace, fertility and riches. 


The number and employment of theſe 
_ deities ot the ſecond order, it is not very 


eaſy to determine, and the matter beſides 
being of no great conſequence, I ſhall point 


out ſome of the moſt material. The 
Edda“ reckons up twelve gods and as many 


Son to whom divine honours were 


* Edda, Mythol. 18. 
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due, and who though they had all a certain 
power, were 1 obliged to obey 
Odin the moſt ancient of the gods, and the 
great principle of all things. Such was 
Nroxp +, the Neptune of the northern 
nations, who reigned over the ſea and 
winds. This was one of thoſe genii, 
whom the Celts placed in the elements. 
The extent of his empire rendered him 
very reſpectable, and we find in the North 
to this day traces of the 'veneration which 
was there paid him. The Edda exhorts 
men to worſhip him with great devotion 
for fear he ſhould do them miſchief: a 
motive like that which cauſed the Romans 
to erect temples to the Fever : for fear is 

the moſt ſuperſtitious of all the paſſions . 
BALDER was another ſon of Odin, wile, - 
eloquent, and endowed with fuch great 
majeſty, that his very glances were bright 
and ſhining. TyR, who muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from Tuok, was alſo a warrior 
: MF. 82d the en of champions and 


+ Mya 21. of beauty and love, Who 4 


+ Niord was the father - hath been confounded : 
of that Frey, the patron with Frea or Frigga, the 2 
of the Swedes, whom I wife of Odin. e the 5 


have mentioned above, Edda, 20. Firſt Edit. 
and of Freya the goddeſs 
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brave men l. Brace Ins over elo- 


quence and poetry. His wife, named 
IpuxA, had the care of certain apples, 
which the gods taſted, when they found 
themſelves grow old, and which had the 
power of inſtantly reſtoring them to youth ||. 
HeriMpaArL was their porter. The gods 
had made a bridge between heaven and 
earth: this bridge is the Rain-bow. Heim- 
dal was employed to watch at one of the 
extremities of this bridge, for fear the gi- 
ants ſhould make uſe of it to get into hea- 
ven. It was a difficult matter to ſurprize 
him, for the gods had given him the fa- 
culty of ſleeping more lightly than a bird, 
and of diſcovering objects by day or night 
farther than the diſtance of a hundred 
leagues. He had alſo an ear ſo fine that he 
could hear the very graſs grow in the mea- 
dows and the wool on the backs of the 
ſheep. He carried in the one hand a ſword, 
and in the other a trumpet, the ſound of 
which could be heard through all the 


* From Tyr is derived 
the name given to the 


third day of the week in 
moſt of the Mormon lan- 
VIZ. 


Tiſdag; Engliſh, Tueſday; 
in Low Dutch, Ding/-tag < 
in Latin, Dies Maris, 
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uages, in Dan. 
Ty] ot Tiiſdag; Sued. 


This proves that Tyr an- 
ſwered to Mars. The Ger- 
mans in High Dutch call 
this day Erich tag, from 
the word Heric, or Harec, 
a Warrior, which comes to 


the ſame thing. 
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worlds. 
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worlds. I ſuppreſs here the names of the 
other gods, who made up the number of 
twelve; but I ought to beſtow a word 
upon Lok, whom the ancient Scandina- 
vians ſeem to have regarded as their evil 
principle, and whom notwithſtanding they 
ranked among tlie gods. The Edda calls 


him © the calumniator of the gods, the 


cc grand contriver: of deceit and frauds, the 
«. reproach of gods and men. He is beau- 
66 5 in his figure, but his mind is evil, 
« and his inclinations inconſtant. No 


« body renders him divine honours. He 


« ſurpaſſes all, mortals in the arts of per- 

« fidy and craft.” He hath had many 
children by SEGN1E his wife: beſides three 
monſters who owe their birth to him; the 
wolf FEN RIS, the ſerpent MipeAnp, and 
HET A or Death. All three are enemies to 
the gods; who after various ſtruggles have 
chained this wolf till the laſt day, when he 
ſhall break looſe and devour the ſun. The 
ſerpent hath been caſt into the ſea, where 
he ſhall remain till he is conquered by the 
god Thor. And Hela or death ſfrall be ba- 


niſhed into the lower regions, where ſhe 


hath the government of nine worlds, into 
which ſhe diſtributes thoſe who are ſent to 
her. We find here and there? in the Edda 


* woe. AS 


Y 


ſeveral 


( 101) 
ſeveral other ſtrokes concerning Loke, his 
wars with the gods, and eſpecially with 
Thor, his frauds, their reſentment againſt 
him, and the vengeance they took of him, 
when he was ſeized and ſhut up in a ca- 


vern formed of three keen-edged ſtones, 


where he rages with ſuch violence that he 
cauſes all the earthquakes that happen, He 
will remain there captive, adds the fame 
mythology, till the end of the ages ; but 
then he ſhall be ſlain by Heimdal the door- 
keeper of the gods. 

We have ſeen above that the Icelandic 


mythology reckons up twelve goddefles, in- 


cluding Frea or Frigga, the ſpouſe of Odin, 


and the chief of them all. Each of them 


hath her particular functions. Era is the 


goddeſs of medicine; GE Io NH of virgi- 
nity: FuLLa is the confident of Frea and 
takes care of her dreſs and ornaments. 


FREYA is favorable to lovers, but more 
faithful than the Grecian Venus, ſhe weeps 
inceſſantly for the abſence of her huſband 
OpRus, and her tears are drops of gold. 
Lornamakes up differences between lovers 
and married perſons though never fo much 
at variance. VARA receives their oaths 
and puniſhes ſuch as violate them. SNo- 


TRA is the goddeſs of learning and of good 


manners. GNa is the meſſenger of Frea. 
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Op E 19 5 
Befides theſe twelve goddeſſes there are other 
virgins in VAL HALL or the paradiſe of the 
heroes. Their buſineſs is to wait upon 
them, and they are called VALEKERIES. 

Odin alſo employs them to chuſe in battles 
thoſe who are to periſh, and to make the 
victory incline to whatever ſide he pleaſes. 
The court of the gods is ordinarily kept 
under a great aſh- tree, and there they diſtri- 
bute juſtice #. This aſh is the greateſt of all 

trees ; its branches cover the ſurface of the 
earth, its top reaches to the higheſt hea- 
ven, it is ſupported by three vaſt roots, one 
of which extends to the ninth world, or hell. 
An eagle, whoſe piercing eye diſcovers all 
things, perches upon its branches. A 
ſquirrel is continually running up and down 
it to bring news ; while a parcel of ſerpents, 
faſtened to the trunk, endeavour to deſtroy 
him. From under one of the roots runs a 
fountain wherein Wiſdom lies concealed. 
From a neighbouring ſpring (the fountain 
of paſt things) three virgins are continually 
drawing a precious Water, with which they 
Water the aſh-tree: this water keeps up 
the beauty of its foliage, and after having 
refreſhed its leaves, falls back again to the 
earth, where it forms the dew of which 
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„ 1 
the bees make their honey. Theſe three 
virgins always keep under the aſh; and it 
is they who diſpenſe the days and ages of 
men. Every man hath a Deſtiny appropri- 
ated to himſelf, who determines the duration 
and events of his life. But the three Deſti- 
nies of more eſpecial note are URD (the 
paſt), WERANDI (the preſent), and SCULDE 
(the future). | | 

Such were the principal deities, for- 
merly worſhipped in the north of Europe. 
Or rather theſe were the ideas which the 
poets gave of them to that credulous people. 
It is eaſy to diſcover their handy-work in 
theſe fictions, ſometimes ingenious, but 
more frequently puerile, with which they 
thought to ſet off the ſimplicity of the an- 
tient religion ; and we ought not to believe, 
as we ſhall prove hereafter, that ſuch of them 
as were men of ſenſe and diſcernment ever 
conſidered them in any other light. But after 
having ſhewn the names and attributes of 

their principal Deities, let us proceed to ſet 

forth after the Edda and the poem named 
VoLuspA “*, the other Doctrines of their 
Religion. | 


Vol. I. H 4 We 


* Tt is belien ed, that very extenſive Mythology, 
SZAMOND, ſurnamed the of which at preſent we 
| LEARNED, compiled a have only an abridgment. 
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We have ſeen that among the qualities 
of which they ſuppoſed Odin or the Su- 
pream God to be poſſeſſed, that of the 
ereator of heaven and earth is expreſsly at- 
tributed to him. It is very probable that 
moſt of the nations which were of Celtic 

race held opinions ſimilar to this, although 
the few monuments which remain at preſent 
of the Celtic religion, leave us ignorant in 
what manner their Druids or their philoſo- 
phers conceived this great event to have 
happened. What the Icelandic mytho- 
ſony hath preſerved to us on this head, me- 
rits ſo much the more attention, as it diſ- 

covers to us the ſentiments of the ancient 
Scythjans on this important point, and at 
the ſame time expreſſes them frequently 
with a greatneſs and ſublimity equal to the 
fineſt ſtrokes of claſhcal antiquity on the 
ne ſubject“ *. The poet begins by a 
deſcription 
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We have ſtill three or tains an abſtract of all the 
four fragments of this firſt northern Mythology, and 
Evpa, the moſt valuable appears very ancient; but 
of which is a poem of. isnt every where eaſy ta 
about 400 verſes, which be underſtood, 
is ſtill extant, and intitled | 
the VoLvspa, that is to * I quote as much as 
ſay, The Oracle of the poſſible the very words of 
Propheteſs.“ It con; the Ver and when 
they 
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deſcription of Chaos. In the day-ſpring 
of the ages, ſays he, there was neither 
© ſea, nor ſhore, nor refreſhing breezes. 
« There was neither earth below, nor hea- 
« yen above to be diſtinguiſhed, The 
«© whole was only one vaſt abyſs without 
« herb, and without ſeeds. The ſun had 
ce then no palace: the ſtars knew not their 
e dwelling-places, the moon was ignorant 
© of her power.” After this, continues 
he, there was a luminous, burning, 
« flaming world towards the ſouth ; and 
ce from this world flowed out inceſſantly 
«© into the abyſs that lay towards the 
© north, torrents of ſparkling fire, which 
in proportion as they removed far away 
e from their ſource, congealed in their 
e falling into the abyſs, and fo filled it 
ce with ſcum and ice. Thus was the 
* abyſs by little and little filled quite full: 
«© but there remained within it a light and 
e immoveable air, and thence exhaled icy 
«© yapours. Then a warm breath coming 
« from the ſouth, melted thoſe vapours, 
and formed of them living drops, whence 
% was born the giant YMER. It is re- 


they appear to me too ob- em. See eſpecially My- 
ſcure, I ſupply them from thol. 4, 5, & ſeqq. Edd. 
the EDDA, which is for Ifland. Reſenii. Havniæ, 
the moſt part, only a kind 1665. Firft Eait. | 
of paraphraſe of this po- JET 
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( 106 ) 
ported that whilſt he ſlept, an extraordi- 
nary ſweat under his arm-pits produced 
a male and female, whence 1s ſprung the 
race of the giants; a race evil and cor- 
rupt, as well as Ymer their author. 
Another race was brought forth, which 
formed alliances with that of the giant 
Ymer : This was called the family of 
Bok, ſo named from the firſt of that fa- 
mily, who was the father of Odin. The 
ſons of Bor flew the giant Ymer, and 
the blood ran from his wounds in ſuch 
abundance, that it cauſed a general in- 


undation, wherein periſhed all the 


giants, except only one, who fav- 
ing himſelf in a bark, eſcaped with all 


his family. Then a new world was 


formed. The ſons of Bor, or the Gods, 
dragged the body of the giant in the 
abyſs, and of it made the earth : the ſea 


and rivers were compoſed of his blood; 


the earth of his fleſh ; the great moun- 
tains of his bones; the rocks of his teeth 
and of ſplinters of his bones broken. 
They made of his ſcull the vault of hea- 
ven, which is ſupported by four dwarfs 
named South, North, Eaſt and Weſt. 


They fixed there tapers to enlighten 


46 


it, and aſſigned to other fires certain 


'« ſpaces which they were to run through, 
os 


ſome of them /in heaven, others under 


( 107 ) 
« the heaven: The days were diſtinguiſhed, 
„ and the years were numbered. They 
* made the earth round, and ſurrounded it 
« with the deep ocean, upon the banks of 
« which they placed the giants. One day, 


« as the ſons of Bor, or the gods, were 


<« taking a walk, they found two pieces of 
e wood floating upon the water; theſe they 
©. took, and out of them made a man and 


« a woman. The eldeſt of the gods gave 


“ them life and ſouls; the ſecond motion 
e and knowledge; the third the gift of 
<« ſpeech, hearing and fight, to which he 
* added beauty and raiment. From this 
«© man and this woman, named As kus and 
« EMBLA, 1s deſcended the race of men 
„ whoare permitted to inhabit the earth.“ 
It is eaſy to trace out in this narration 
veſtiges of an ancient and general tradition, 
of which every ſe& of paganiſm hath al- 
tered, adorned or ſuppreſſed many circum- 
ſtances, according to their own fancy, and 
which is now only to be found intire in the 
books of Moſes. Let the ſtrokes we have 
here produced be compared with the be- 
ginning of Heſiod's Theogony, with the 
mythology of ſome Afiatic nations, and 
with the book of Geneſis, and we ſhall in- 
ſtantly be convinced, that the conformity 
which is found between many circum- 
ſtances of their recitals, cannot be the 
Chap. VS . mere 
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(108) 
mere work of chance. Thus in the Edda 


the deſcription of the Chaos; that vivifying 


breath which produces the giant Ymer ; 


that fleep during which a male and female 


ſpring from his ſides ; that race of the ſons 
of the gods; that deluge which only one 
man eſcapes, with his family, by means of 
a bark; that renewal of the world which 
ſucceeds; that firſt man and firſt woman 
created by the gods, and who receive from 
them life and motion: all this ſeems to be 


only remains of a more ancient and more 


general belief, which the Scythians carried 


with them when they retired into the 


North, and which they altered more ſlowly 


than the other nations. One may diſcover 


alſo in the very nature of theſe alterations 
the ſame {ſpirit of allegory, the ſame deſire 


of accounting for all the phænomena of 


nature by fictions, which hath ſuggeſted to 


other nations the greateſt part of the 


fables with which their theology is infected. 


To conclude, the ſtyle itſelf, in which the 
expreſſions, one while ſublime, one while 
extravagant and gigantic, are thrown toge- 
ther without art; the littleneſſes that ac- 


company the moſt magnificent deſcriptions; 
the diſorder of the narrative; the uniform 
turn of the phraſes, confirms to all who 


read this work an idea of a very remote 


antiquity, and a mode of thinking and 


writing 


4 
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writing peculiar to a ſimple and groſs 
people, who were unacquainted with any 
rules of compoſition, and whoſe vigorous 
imagination, deſpiſing or not knowing any 
rules of art, diſplays itſelf in all the liberty 
and energy of nature. 27 | 
It was thus the world was created ; or to 
expreſs it in a manner, more conformable 
to the Celtic notions, It was thus that the 
matter already exiſting but without order 
and without life, was animated and diſ- 
poſed by the Gods in the preſent ſtate in 
which we behold it. I have already re- 
marked, that they. were far from ſuppoſing 
that after it had received the firſt motion 
from the hands of the Gods, the world 
continued to ſubſiſt, and to move indepen- 
dent of its firſt movers, Perhaps no re- 
ligion ever attributed ſo much to a divine 
providence as that of the northern nations. 
This doctrine ſerved them for a key, as 
commodious, as it was univerſal, to un- 
lock all the phænomena of nature without 
exception. The intelligencies united to 
different bodies, penetrated and moved 


them; and men needed not to look an 


farther than to them, to find the cauſe of 
every thing they obſerved in them. Thus 
entire nature animated and always moved 
immediately by one or more intelligent 
cauſes, was in their ſyſtem nothing more 
Chap. VI. 52 than 
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than the organ or inſtrument of the divi- 
nity, and became a kind of book in which 
they thought they could read his will, in- 
clinations and deſigns. Hence that weak- 
neſs formerly common to ſo many nations, 
and of which the traces ſtill ſubſiſt in 
many places, that makes them regard a 
thouſand indifferent phenomena, ſuch as 
the quivering of leaves, the crackling and 
colour of flames, the fall of thunderbolts, 
the flight or ſinging of a bird, mens invo- 
luntary motions, their dreams and viſions, 
the movements of the pulſe, &c. as inti- 
mations which God' gives to wiſe men, of 
his will. Hence came oracles, divinations, 
auſpices, preſages, and lots; in a word all 
that rubbiſh of dark ſuperſtitions, called at 
one time religion, at another magic, a 
ſcience abſurd to the eyes of reaſon, but 
ſuitable to the impatience and reſtleſſneſs of 
our deſires, and which only betrays the weak- 
neſs of human nature, in promiſing to re- 
lieve it. Such notwithſtanding was the prin- 
cipal conſequence which the Gothic' na- 
tions drew from the doctrine of a Divine 
Providence. The ancient Danes carried it 
to as extravagant a pitch as the reſt; as will 
appear from what I ſhall ſay of their facri- 
fices and preſages, when I come to treat of 
their exterior worſhip. With reſpect to 
the moral precepts, we know very well that 


N 
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£253 
it hath ever been the failing of mankind to 
regard theſe as the leaſt eſſential p_ of re- 
ligion, When they admitted that conti- 
nual and immediate action of the divinity 
on all creatures, the Scandinavians had 
thence concluded that it was impoſſible 
for men to effect any change in the courſe 
of things, or to reſiſt the deſtinies. -'The 
Stoics themſelves did not underſtand this 
term in a more rigorous ſenſe than the peo- 
ple of the North. Nothing 1s more com- 
mon in the ancient Chronicles than to hear 
their warriours complaining that the deſti- 
nies are inflexible, that they are unatirable 
and cannot be ſurmounted. We have ſeen 
above that they reckoned the Parcae or God- 
deſſes of deſtiny to be three in number, as 
well as the Greeks; and like them attri- 
buted to them the determination of all 
events. Every man had alſo his own des 
ſtiny, who aſſiſted at the moment of his 
birth, and marked before hand the period 
of his days *. It is yet probable that they 
_ conſidered Odin or the ſupreme God, as the 
author and arbiter of the deſtinies. This 


* It is this doctrine of 
the ancient Celtic (and 
northern) Mythology, 
which has produced all 
the ſtories of fairies,and the 
marvellous of modern Ro- 


fr Chap. VI. 


mances, as that of the an- 
cient Romances, is found- 
ed on the Greek and Ro- 
man Mythology. This 
will appear more plainly 
in the ſequel of this work. 


the 


( 122 } . 
the Edda inſinuates pretty clearly, when 
it tells us, that he hath eſtabliſned from the 
beginning governors to regulate the deſti- 


nies of mortals. One may conceive what 


impreſſion this doctrine muſt have made 
upon men who were naturally warlike. 


Recent examples have ſhewn us, that it 


never fails among men to add ſtrength to 
their ruling paſſion, and to produce parti- 
cularly in ſuch as love war, a blind temerity 
which knows neither meaſure nor danger *. 
But to this unlucky prejudice the ancient 
inhabitants of the north added another, 
the effects of which were no leſs barbarous : 
which was, that the term of a man's life 
might be prolonged, if any one would put 
himſelf in his place and die in his ſtead. 
This was often practiſed when a prince or 
illuſtrious warrior was ready to periſh by 
me accident; Odin appeaſed by ſuch a 
facrifice, and content to have a victim, 
revoked, they ſaid, the decree of the deſ- 
tinies and lengthened the thread of His 
life whom they were ſo deſirous to ſave. 


The other precepts of this religion . 


probably extended no farther than to be 
brave and intrepid in war, to ſerve the 


* The author (I ſup- Hiſtory by Voltaire. 
ſe) alludes to Charles + As among all tha 
I of Sweden : See his Celtic nations. Orig. 
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( 113 ) 
Gods, and to appeaſe them by ſeritives 
not to be unjuſt, to ſhow hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers, to keep their words inviolably, and 
to be faithful to the marriage bed. There 
are many remarks to be made upon the 
ſenſe in which theſe precepts were taken, 
and upon the manner in which they were 
obſerved; but to avoid repetitions, I ſhall 
reſerve them for the article in which I ſhall 
treat of the Manners of the ancient Danes : 
There we ſhall be beſt able to judge, what 
influence their religion had upon theſe peo- 
ple, and by a natural circle, thence form the 
moſt exact idea of the ſpirit of the reli- 


gion itſelf. It is now time to diſcuſs an- 


other of its doctrines, that of the ſtate of 
man after death, and the final deſtiny of 
the world he now inhabits. 

* There will come a time, ſays the Ed- 
e dak, a barbarous age, an age of the 
% ſword, when iniquity ſhall infeſt the 
es earth, when brothers ſhall ſtain themſelves 
with brothers blood, when ſons ſhall be 
«© the murderers of their fathers, and fa- 
« hers of their ſons, when inceſt and adul- 


* See Mythol. 48. and alſo the fragments cited 
49..and the Poem of the by Bartholin. De Cauf, 
Voruspa towards the Contempt. a Dan. Gen- 
end, as it is found in til, mortis. . 2. c. 14. 
the Edit. of Reſenius. See 
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(114) os 
« tery ſhall be common, when no man ſhall 


| « ſpare his friend. Immediately ſhall ſuc- 


«* ceed a deſolating winter; the ſnow ſhall 
« fall from the four corners of the world, 
* the winds ſhall blow with fury, the whole 
ie earth ſhail be hard bound in ice. Three 
s ſuch winters ſhall paſs away, without being 
<< ſoftened by one ſummer. Then ſhall ſuc- 
« ceed aſtoniſhing prodigies: Then ſhall 
* the monſters break their. chains and eſ- 
* cape : the great Dragon ſhall roll himſelf 
* in the ocean, and with his motions the 
« earth ſhall be overflowed: the earth ſhall 
ce be ſhaken ; the trees ſhall be torn up by 
& the roots; the rocks ſhall be daſhed 
« againſt each other. The Wolf Fenris, 


broke looſe from his chains, ſhall open 


* his enormous mouth which reaches from 
e heaven to earth; the fire ſhall flaſh out 
« from his eyes and noſtrils; he ſhall devour 


the ſun :- and the great Dragon who fol- 


« Jows him, ſhall vomit forth upon the 
« waters and into the air, great' torrents 


c of venom. In this confuſion the ſtars 


4% ſhall fly from their places, the heaven 
ce ſhall cleave aſunder, and the army of evil 
<«« Genu and Giants conducted by SoRTUR 


(the black) and followed by Lox, ſhall 


break in, to attack the gods. But HR- 


* 1MDAL the door-keeper of the Gods, 


* riſes up, he ſounds his clanging trumpet; 
1 —— | . 


* 1 J 
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ee the Gods awake and afſemble ; the great 
e Aſh-tree ſhakes its branches; heaven and 
« earth are full of horror and affright. The 
Gods fly to arms; the heroes place 
<« themſelves in battle-array. Odin appears 
* armed in his golden caſque and his re- 


e ſplendant cuiraſs; his vaſt ſcimetar is in 


« his hands. He attacks the Wolf Fenris; 
« he is devoured by him, and Fenris pe- 
cc riſhes at the ſame inſtant. Thor is ſuf- 
ce focated in the floods of venom which the 
« Dragon breathes forth as he expires. 


«© Loke and Heimdal mutually kill each 


ce other k. The fire conſumes every 
Chap. VI. L-'2 « thing, 


. 


* It is very difficult to 
comprehend why the 
Scandinavians make their 
Gods to die thus, with- 
out ever returning again 
to life : For after the de- 
feat of the three principal 
divinities, we ſee an all- 
powerful Deity appear up- 
on the ſtage, who ſeems 


to have nothing in com- 


mon with Opin. The 


Stoics had probably the 
ſame ideas: there is at 
leaſt a very remarkable 
paſſage of Seneca the tra- 
gedian on this ſubject. It 
is where he deſcribes that 
conflagration which is to 


put an end to this world. 


Jam jam legibus obrutis 
Mundo cum veniet dies 
Auſtralis polus obruet 
Quicquid per Lybiam jaczt, &c. 
Arctous polus obruet | 
Quicquid ſubjacet axibus. 
Amiſſum trepidus polo 


Titan excutiet diem. 
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{426 | 
te thing, and the flame reaches up to heaven. 
«© But preſently after a new earth ſprings 
« forth from the boſom of the waves, 
4 adorned with green meadows ; the fields 
there bring forth without culture, cala- 
*« mities are there unknown, a palace is 
« there raiſed more ſhining than the ſun, 
& all covered with gold. This is the place 
that the juſt will inhabit, and enjoy de- 
« lights for evermore. Then the PoWER= 
c FUL, the VALIANT, he wo GOVERNS 
% ALL THINGS, comes forth from his 
“ lofty abodes, to render divine juſtice. 
He pronounces decrees. He eſtabliſhes 
ce the ſacred deſtinies which ſhall endure 
« for ever. There is an abode remote from 


Cceli regia concidens 
Ortus atque obitus trahet 
Atque omnes pariter Deos 
Perdet mors aliqua, et Chaos 
Et mors et fata noviſſima 

In ſe conſtituet ſibi 
Quis mundum capiet locus? 


8o remarkable a confor- ſelves, ſtrongly prejudic- 


mity ſeems to ſuppoſe that 
the two ſyſtems had one 
common original, nor 


would it be aſtoniſhing if 


they had. There were 


among the barbarous na- 
tions 8 ages of great repute, 
as is acknowledged by the 
Greeks and Romans them- 


ed as they were againſt 
them: And it is very pro- 
bable that more than one 
philoſopher had picked 
up among the Scythians 


or Thracians, conſider- 


able information, eſpeci- 
ally with regard to reli - 
gion and morality. / Ed. 

„„ 


( #17) 


« the ſan, the gates of which face the 


North; ; poiſon rains there through a thou- 
* ſand openings: This place is all compoſed 


* of the carcaſſes of Serpents : There run 
« certain torrents, in which are plunged- 


e the perjurers, aſſaſſins, and thoſe who 


« ſeduce married women. A black, winged 
Dragon flies inceſſantly around, and de- 


« yours the bodies of the wretched who 
ce are there impriſoned.“ 


Notwithſtanding the obſcurities which 


are found in theſe deſcriptions, we ſee that 
it was a doctrine rendered ſacred by the re- 
ligion of the ancient Scandinavians, that 
the ſoul was immortal, and that there was a 
future ſtate reſerved for men, either happy 


or miſerable according to their behaviour here 


below. All the © Gothic and Celtic nations 
held the ſame opinions, and it was upon 
theſe they founded the obligation of ſerv- 
ing the Gods, and of being valiant in battle : 
But although the Greek and Latin hiſtorians 
who have ſpoke of this people, agree in at- 
tributing theſe notions to them, yet none of 
them have given any particular account of 
the nature of theſe doctrines; and one ought 
to regard in this reſpect the Icelandic my- 
thology as a precious monument, without 
which we can know but very imperfectly 
this important part of the religion of our 
fathers. I muſt here ſacrifice to brevity 

er. VI. 13 many 
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many reflections, which the picture I have 
here copied from thence, naturally pre- 
ſents to the mind. Many in particular 
would ariſe on the ſurprizing conformity 
that there is between ſeveral of the fore- 
going ſtrokes, and thoſe employed in the 
goſpel to deſcribe the ſame thing. A con- 
formity ſo remarkable that one ſhould be 
tempted to attribute it to the indiſcreet zeal 
of the Chriſtian writer who compiled this 
mythology, if the Edda alone had tranſ- 
mitted to us this prophecy concerning the 
laſt ages of the world, and if we did not 
find it with the ſame circumſtances in the 
VoruspA, a poem of greater antiquity, 
and in which nothing can be diſcovered that 

has an air of interpolation, or forgery. _ 
One remark however ought not to be 
omitted, which is, that this mythology ex- 
preſly diſtinguiſhes Two different abodes 
for the happy, and as many for the culp- 
able: Which is what ſeveral authors who 
have writ of the ancient religion of Eu- 
rope, have not ſufficiently attended to. The 
* firſt of theſe abodes was the palace of Odin 
named VALHALLA, where that God re- 
ceived all ſuch as died in a violent manner, 
from the beginning to the end of the world, 

that is, to the time of that univerfal deſo- 
lation of nature which was to be followed 
by a new creation, and what they _— 
« | oft ua fr van 


2 


OS) 
RAGNAROCKUR, or the Twilight of the 


Gods. The ſecond, which after the reno- 


vation of all things was to be their eternal 
abode, was named GiMLE, that is, the 
Palace covered with Gold, the deſcription 
of which we have feen above, where the 
Juſt were to enjoy * — for ever. It was 
the ſame as to the place of puniſhments; 


they diſtinguiſhed two of thoſe, of which 


the firſt named NIFL HEIM“, was only to 
continue to the renovation of the world, 
and the ſecond that ſucceeded it, was to 
_ endure forever. This laſt was named Nas- 
TROND ; and we have ſeen in the deſcrip- 
tion of the end of the world, what idea 
was entertained of it by the ancient Danes. 
With regard to the two firſt places, the 
VALHALLA and NIFLHEIM, they are not 
only diſtinguiſhed from the others, in being 
only to endure till the conflagration of the 
world, but alſo in that they ſeem rather in- 
tended to reward violence than virtue, and 
rather to ſtifle all the ſocial affections than to 
deter men from crimes. Thoſe only, whoſe 
blood had been ſhed in battle, might aſpire 
to the pleaſures which Odin prepared for 
them in Valhalla. The pleaſures which 
they expected after death, ſhew us plainly 


This word ſignifies and Heim home. © 
the Abode of the wicked, + The ſhore of the 
from the iſland Mi evil, dead, 


Chap. VI. 54 enough 
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enough . what they reliſhed during life; 
The heroes, ſays the Edda *, who are re- 
e ceived into the palace of Odin, have 
* every . ay the pleaſure of arming them- 
r ſelves, of. paſſing in review, of ranging 
6c themſelves in order of battle, and of 
« cutting one another in pieces; but as ſoon 
e as the hour of repaſt 1 they 
* return on horſeback. all ſafe and a 
e hack to the Hall of Odin, and fall to eat- 
ing and drinking. Though the number 
* of them cannot be — I the fleſh of 
« the boar SERIMNER 1s ſufficient for them 
« al]; every day it is ſerved up at table, and 
every day it is renewed again intire : their 
* beverage is beer and mead ; one ſingle 
** ooat, whole milk is excellent mead, fur- 
* niſhes enough of that liquor to intoxicate 
all the heroes: their cups are the ſkulls of 
* enemies they have ſlain. Odin alone, 
* who fits at a table by himſelf, drinks 
* wine for his entire liquor. A crowd of 
* virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and 
« fill their cups as faſt as they empty them.” 

Such was that happy ſtate, the bare hope 
of which rendered all the inhabitants of the 
North of Europe intrepid, and which made 
them not only to defy, but even ſeek with 
ardor the molt cruel deaths. r 


* Edda Iceland. Mytbol. zt, 33z 34, 35. 2 


* 
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King Regner Lodbrog * when he was going 
to die, far from uttering groans, or form- 
ing complaints, N his joy by theſe 
verſes. © Wes are cut 10 pieces with 
* ſwords : but this fills me with joy, when 
« I think of the feaſt that is preparing for 
ce me in Odin's palace. Quickly, quickly 
ce ſeated in the ſplendid habitation of the 
«© Gods, we ſhall drink beer out of the 
ce ſkulls of our enemies, A brave man fears 
e not to die. I ſhall utter no timorous 
« words as I enter the Hall of Odin.“ 
This fanatic hope derived additional force 
from the ignominy affixed to every kind of 
death but ſuch as was of a violent nature, 
and from the fear of being ſent after ſuch 
an exit into NIFLHEIM. This was a place 
conſiſting of nine worlds, reſerved for thoſe 
that died of diſeaſe or old age. HELa or 
death, there exerciſed her deſpotic power 
her palace was ANGvu1sn ; her table Fa- 
MINE ; her waiters were EXPECTATION 
and DELAY ; the threſhold of her door, 
was PRECIPICE ; her bed LEANnNEss : ſhe 
was livid and ghaftly pale; and her very 
looks inſpired horror. 

After this deſcription of the religion of 
the Scandinavians, can we be ſurprized 


* See Five Pieces of Lond. 1763. 8vo.—Olaii 
& Runic Poetry, tranſa- Wormii Literatur. Run. 


% ted from the Icelandic. ad calc, 
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that they ſhould make war their only bu- 
ſineſs, and carry their valour to the utmoſt 
exceſſes of fanaticiſm. Such alſo will be 
the features which I ſhall moſt frequently 
have occaſion to preſent, when I come to 
give a picture of their manners: there the 


influence of a doctrine fo pernicious will be 


felt in its utmoſt extent. But juſtice obliges 
me to obſerve here, that the reproach ari- 
ſing from it does not affe& the ancient in- 
habitants of the North more, than thoſe of 
all Enrope in general, unleſs it be that they 
continued to deſerve it longer. However 
ſtrange to a man who reaſons coolly may 
appear the madneſs of making war habitu- 
ally, for the ſake of war itſelf: it muſt not- 
withſtanding be allowed, that this hath 
been for a ſucceſſion of ages the favourite 
| paſſion of all thoſe nations at preſent ſo po- 
lite ; and it is but, as it were, of yeſterday 
that they began to be ſenſible of the value 
of peace, of the cultivation of arts, and of 
a government favourable to induſtry. The 
' farther we look back towards their infancy, 
the more we ſee them occupied in war, di- 
- vided among themſelves, cruelly bent cn 
the deſtruction of each other, by a ſpirit of 
revenge, idleneſs and fanaticiſm. There 
Was a time when the whole face of Europe 
preſented the ſame ſpectacle as the foreſts 
of America; viz. a thouſand little wandering 
Ds - nations, 


(123) 
nations, without cities or towns, or agri- 
culture, or arts; having nothing to ſubſift 
on but a few herds, wild fruits and pillage, 
Hatraſſifig themſetves inceſſantly by inroads 
and attacks, ſometimes conquering, ſome- 
times conquered, often totally overthrown 
and deſtroyed. The fame cauſes every 
where produce the fame effects: a ſavage 
life neceſſarily produces cruelty and in- 
juſtice; diſquiet, idleneſs and envy natu- 
rally lead to violence, and the deſire of ra- 
pine and miſchief. The fear of death is 
no reſtraint when life his ho comfort. 
What evidently proves the unhappifefs of 
thoſe nations who live ih ſuch a ſtate as 
this, is the facility with which they throw 
their lives away. The pleaſiite arifing from 
property, from ſentiment and knowledge, 
the fruits of induſtry, laws and arts, by 
ſoftening life and endearing it to us, can 
alone give us a reliſh for peace and juſtice. 
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wan APTHR VI 


Of the exterior worſhip and religious cere* 
monies of the northern nations. 


1 N laying open the principal doctrines of 
the ancient Danes, I have already. had 
frequent occaſion to remark their confor- 
mity with thoſe of the other Gothic and 
Celtic-nations of Europe. 'The ſame con- 


formity is obſervable in the worſhip which 


they paid the Deity ; and one may preſume 
that it would appear ſtill greater if it were 
eaſy to purſue with exactneſs, the hiſtory 
of that religion through its ſeveral ſtages of 
purity and alteration. Thus, for inſtance, 
it 1s eaſy to comprehend why the ancient - 
Danes made uſe of temples ; although, on 


the other hand, it is very certain, that the 


uſe of them was proſcribed by the primitive 
religion, which taught that it was offenſive 
to the gods to pretend to incloſe them with- 


in the circuit of walls; and that men 


thereby checked and reſtrained their action, 
4 YH Which 


(125) | 
which is to penetrate all creatures freely in 
order to ſupport them in being. There was 
doubtleſs a time, when the Danes, admitting 


the ſame doctrine, worſhipped their divinities 


only in open air, and either knew not or 
approved not of the uſe of temples. Al- 
though we want the greateſt part of the 
monuments which might inſtruct us con- 
cerning that ſtage of their religion, the 
traces of it are not yet entirely deſtroyed. 
We find at this day here and there in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, in the middle 
of a plain, or upon ſome little hill, altars, 

around which they aſſembled to offer ſacri- 
fices and to aſſiſt at other religious cere- 
monies. The greateſt part of theſe altars 
are raiſed upon a little hill, either natural 
or artificial. Three long pieces of rock ſet 
upright ſerve for baſis to a great flat ſtone, 


which forms the table of the altar. There 


1s commonly a pretty large cavity under 
this altar, which might be intended to re- 
ceive the blood of the victims; and they 
never fail to find ſtones for ſtriking fire 
ſcattered round it; for no other fire, but 
ſuch as was ſtruck forth with a flint, was 
pure enough for ſo holy a purpoſe. Some- 
times theſe rural altars are conſtructed in a 
more magnificent manner; a dofible range 
of enormous ſtones ſurround the altar and 
the little hill on which it is erected. In 

Chap. VII. Zealand 
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(126) TO 
d we ſee one of this kind *; which 


Zeglan 
is formed of ſtones of a prodigious magni- 


tude. Men would even now be afraid to 
undertake ſuch a work, notwithſtanding all 
the aſſiſtance of the mechanic powers 
which in thoſe times they wanted. What 
redoubles the aftonifthment is, that ſtones 
of that ſize are rarely to be ſeen throughout 
the ifland, and that they muſt have been 
brought from a great diſtance. What la- 
bour, time and ſweat then muſt have been 
beſtowed upon theſe vaſt rude monuments, 
which are unhappily more durable than 
thoſe of the fine arts? But men in all 
ages have been perſuaded, that they 
could not -pay greater. honour to the 
Deity, than by making for him (if I may 
fo expreſs it) a kind of ſtrong bulwarks; 
in-executing prodigies of labour ; in conſe- 
crating to him immenſe riches. The fa- 
crifice of whatever is vicious in our paſſions, 
which he only requires of us for our own 
Happineſs, is always the laſt thing that is 
thought of to offer to him, becauſe it is 
perhaps what is after all the moſt difficult. 
At Epheſus they diſplayed their devotion, 
by laying out upon one fingle temple all-the 
areaſures of Greece and Aſia. The-Goths, 
| whoſe bodily ſtrength was all their riches, 


. Vide Olai Wormii Monum. Danic. 


ſhewed 
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| ſhewed their zeal by rolling enormous 
rocks to the ſummits of hills. 

In ſome places of Norway, are found 
grottos, which have alſo been employed for 
religious uſes. Some of them have been 
cut with incredible pains in the hardeſt 
rocks; others are formed of prodigious 
ſtones brought near and combined together 
with a force no leſs ſurprizing *. 

By degrees, as the Scandinavians formed 


new intercourſes and connections with the 


other nations of Europe, whether by the 
expeditions they undertook, or by the fo- 
reign colonies which came to eftabliſh 
themfelves among them, their religion, 


changing by degrees, tolerated inſenfibly 


temples and idols, and at length adopted 


them without reſerve. The three principal 
nations of Scandinavia + vied with each 
other in erecting temples, but none were 
more famous than that of Upſal in Swe- 
den. It glittered on all ſides with gold. 
A chain of the ſame metal (or at leaſt 
_ gilded) ran round the roof, although the 
circumference was not leſs than nine hun- 
dred ells. Hacon earl of Norway had 
-built-one near Drontheim, which was not 
inferior to that of Upſal. When Olaus 
* Worm. Monum. Danic. lib. i. p. 6, 

+ Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 
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( 128 ) | 
king of Norway introduced the Chriſtian 
faith into that country, he cauſed: this 
temple to be razed to the ground, and 
broke to pieces the idols it contained: 
They found there great riches, and parti- 
cularly a ring of gold of great value. Ice- 
land had alſo its temples, and the chro- 
nicles of that country ſpeak with admira- 
tion of two eſpecially, one ſituate in thenorth 
of the iſland, the other in the ſouth. In 
each of theſe temples, there was,” ſays 
an author of that country *, a private 
% chapel, which was regarded as a holy 
« place: There they placed the idols upon 
« a kind of altar, around which they 
« ranged the victims that were to be 
« offered up. Another altar ſtood oppo- 
« ſite to it, plated with iron, in order that 
te the fire which was to burn there perpe- 
te tually, ſhould not damage it: Upon this 
« altar was placed a vale of braſs, in which 
« they received the blood of the victims: 
© Beſide it ſtood a bruſh which they made 
« uſe of to ſprinkle the blood upon the by- 
« ſtanders. There hung up likewiſe a 
great filver ring which they ſtained with 
4 blood, and which whoever took an oath 
-* on any occaſion was required to hold 
«* in his band. In one of theſe temples, 


* Vid. Arngrim. Jon. Crymogza. 
5 = H .cv:ithere 


8 Fo * 
t there was alſo near the chapel a deep 


© pit or well, into which they caſt the 


« victims.“ 5 
When Denmark had embraced the Chri- 
ſtian faith, they applied themſelves with as 
much zeal to deſtroy theſe temples, as th 
had a little before to ſerve their falſe gods 
in them. In a ſhort time they were all 
razed to the ground, and the very remem- 
brance of the places where they ſtood was 
totally loſt. But the altars that are very 
often found ſcattered upon the mountains 
and in the woods, teſtify at this day, that 
the ancient Danes were not leſs attached to 
this mode of worſhip than the other nor- 
thern nations. | 
All the gods whoſe names I have enu- 
merated, and many others of inferior note, 
were worlhipped and invoked þy the 


ancient Scandinavians, but not all in the 


ſame manner, nor on the ſame account. 
The great temple of Upſal ſeemed to be 
particularly conſecrated to the three ſupe= 
rior deities, and each of them was charac- 
terized by ſome particular ſymbol. Opin 


was repreſented holding a ſword in his 


hand: Twok ſtood at the left hand of 
Odin, with a crown upon his head, a 
ſceptre in one hand, and a club in the 
other. Sometimes they painted him on a 
chariot, drawn by two he. goats of wood, 

Vor. I. Chap. VII. K with 
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_ a filver bridle, and his heed far». 
rounded with ſtars. Fx IGGA ſtood at the left 
hand of Thor; ſhe was repreſented of both 
ſexes (as an hermaphrodite) and with di- 
vers other attributes, which characterized 
the goddeſs of pleaſure. Odin was in- 
voked as the god of battles and victory. 
Thor, as the governor of the ſeaſons, who 
diſpenſed rains, dry weather and fertility. 
Frigga as the goddeſs of pleaſures, of love 
and marriage. I do not here enter into a 
minute account of the worſhip rendered' to 
the other gods : That which was paid to the 
three ſuperior deities conſiſted principally 
in facrifices, and deſerves to be deſcribed 
more at large. | 

There were three great religious feſtivals 


in the year. The firſt was celebrated at the 
winter ſolſtice. They called the night on 


vhichit was obſerved, the Mor HRR-NIGHr, 
as that which produced all the reſt : and this 
epoch was rendered the more remarkable as 
they dated from thence the beginning of the 
year, which among the northern nations 
was computed from one winter ſolſtice to 
another, as the month was from one new 
moon to-the next. This feaſt which was 
very conſiderable, was named IuvuL *, and 


* Hengel is derived e old name for Chriſtmas. 
— YtoL or Yule, Vide Junii Etymolog. 
l Ang. Sax. Leol,] the Anglican, . 
FF 21 Nas 
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was edotiented in bor of Tos, or the 
ſun, in order to obtain a propitious year, 
and fruitful ſeaſons. . Sacrifices, feaſting, 
dances, nocturnal aſſemblies, and all the de- 
monſtrations of a moſt diſſolute joy, were 
then authorized by the general uſage : 
Theſe anſwered to the Saturnalia of the 
Romans, and were in a great meaſure re- 
newed afterwards among the people, on oc- 
caſion of the feaſt of Chriſtmas. The ſe- 
cond feſtival was inſtituted in honour of 
the earth or of the goddeſs Goya or 
FRIGGA, to requeſt of her pleaſures, fruit- 
fulneſs, and victory: And it was fixed at 
the firſt quarter of the ſecond moon of the 
year. The third, which ſeems to have 
been the moſt conſiderable in ancient times, | 
was inſtituted in honour of Op iN; it was 
celebrated at the beginning of the ſpring, 
in order to welcome in that pleaſant ſeaſon, 
and eſpecially to obtain of the god of battles 
happy ſucceſs in their projected expeditions. 
There were alſo ſome feaſts in honour of 
the other gods, and they were often mul- 
tiplied on occaſion of particular events. 

In the earlieſt ages the offerings were 
ſimple, and ſuch as ſhepherds and ruſtics 
could preſent. They loaded the altars of the 
gods with the firſt fruits of their crops, and 
the choiceſt products of the earth: After- 
wards they ſacrificed animals. They offered 
DP VII. RS to 
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to Thor, during the feaſt of Iuvr, fat oxen 
and horſes; to Frigga the largeſt hog they 
could get“; to Odin horſes, dogs, and fal- 
cons, ſometimes cocks, and a fat bull. 
When they had once laid it down as a 
principle that the effuſion of the blood of 
theſe animals appeaſed the anger of the 
gods, and that their juſtice turned aſide up- 


on the victims thoſe ſtrokes which were 
deſtined for men; their great care then 
was for nothing more than to conciliate 
their favour by ſo eaſy a method. It is the 
nature of violent deſires and exceſſive fear 
to know no bounds, and therefore when 
they would aſk for any favour which they 
ardently wiſhed for, or would deprecate 


| ſome public calamity which they feared, 


the blood of animals was not deemed a price 
ſufficient, but they began to ſhed that of 


men. It is probable that this barbarous 


practice was formerly almoſt univerſal, and 
that it is of a very remote antiquity : It 
was not. entirely aboliſhed among the nor- 


thern nations till towards the ninth century, 


becauſe before that time they had not re- 


_ ceived the light of the goſpel, and were ig- 


norant of thoſe arts which had ſoftened 


* Matrem Deum veneran- tions, formas aprorum ge- 


tur Aftii : mſigne ſuperſti- ſlant. Tacit. Germ. c. 45. 
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the ferocity of the Romans and Greeks : 


whilſt they were ſtill pagans. 

The appointed time for theſe ſacrifices 
was always determined by another ſuper- 
ſtitious opinion which made the northern 
nations regard the number THREE as ſacred 
and particularly dear to the gods. Thus in 
every ninth month they renewed this bloody 
ceremony, which was to laſt nine days, 
and every day they offered up nine living 


victims whether men or animals. But the 


moſt ſolemn facrifices were thoſe which 


were offered at Upſal in Sweden every ninth. 


year. Then the king, the ſenate, and all 
the citizens of any diſtinction, were obliged 


to appear in perſon, and to bring offerings, 


which were placed in the great temple de- 


ſcribed above. Thoſe who could not come 


themſelves, ſent their preſents by others, or 


row the value in money to prieſts whoſe 


| buſineſs it was to receive the offerings. 
Strangers flocked there in crowds from all 


parts; and none were excluded except. 


thoſe whoſe honour had ſuffered ſome 
ftain, and eſpecially ſuch as had been ac- 
cuſed of cowardice. Then they choſe 


among the captives in time of war, and 
among the ſlaves in time of peace, nine 


perſons to be facrificed : The choice was 
partly regulated by the opinion of the by- 
ſtanders, and partly by lot. The wretchesupon 
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(144) 
whom the lot fell, were treated with ſuch 
honours by all the aſſembly, they were 
ſo overwhelmed with careſſes for the pre- 
ſent, and with promiſes for the life to 
come, that they ſometimes congratulated 
themſelves on their deſtiny. But they did 


not always facrifice ſuch mean perſons: In 


great. calamities, in a .prefling famine. for 
example, if the people thought they had 


ſome pretext to impute the cauſe of it to 


their king, they even ſacrificed him with- 


ont hefitation, as the? -higheſt price with 


which they could purchaſe the divine fa- 
vour. In this manner the firſt king * of 
VERMLAND was burnt in honour of Odin 
to put an end to a great dearth ; as we read 
in the hiſtory of Norway. The kings, in 

their turn, did not ſpare the blood of 
their ſubjeQs; ; and many of them eyen ſhed 
that of their children, Hacon, king of 
Norway, offered his ſon i in ſacrifice, to ob- 
tain of Odin the victory over his enemy 
Harald +. . Aune, king of Sweden, devoted 
to Odin the blood of his nine ſons, to pre- 
vail on that god to prolong his life Þ: +a 
ancient hiſtory of the North abounds in fi 


* This wis. 2 petty + Sax. Gramemat, lib, 
kg of a province of x. 
Sweden, See Wobmius, f Worm. Monum, 
in Mogum, Ds. ad 2 YN Dadics 1 lib. i. p 28: 
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milar examples. Theſe abominable facri- 


fices were accompanied with various cere- 
monies. When the victim was choſen, 


they conducted him towards the altar where 


the ſacred fire was kept burning night and 
day: It was ſurrounded with all ſorts of 
iron and brazen veſſels: Among them one 
was diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by its ſu- 
perior ſize; in this they received the 


blood of the victims. When they offered 
up animals, they ſpeedily killed them af tie 


foot of the altar; then they opened their 
entrails to draw auguries from them, as 
among the Romans; afterwards they drefſed 


the fleſh to be ſerved up in a feaſt prepared 
for the aſſembly. Even horſe-fleſn was 
not rejected, and the grandees often eat of 


it as well as the people. But when they 
were diſpoſed to facrifice men, thoſe whom 
they pitched upon were laid upon à great 
ſtone, where they Were inſtantly either 
ſtrangled or knogſed © on the head. Some- 
times they let off the blood; for n re- 


ſage was more reſpected than that w] nich 


they drew from the greater or leſs deg 
of MY with which the blood Pa 
forth. . Hence the 'prieſts inferred what 
ſucceſs. would attend the enterprize which 
was the object of their ſacrifice. They alſo 
opened the body to read in the 3 
and n in the heart, the will of the 
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ods, and the ood or ill fortune that wag 
impending. The bodies were afterwards 
7 or ſuſpended in a ſacred grove near 

the temple. Part of the blood was 


{pri rinkled upon the people, part of it upon 


e ſacred grove ; with the ſame they alſo 


bedewed | the images of the gods, the altars, 


the benches and walls of the temple both 
within and without. 

Sometimes theſe ſacrifices were per- 
formed in anather manner . There was 
a deep well in the neighbourhood of the 
temple : The choſen perſon was thrown 
headlong in; commonl in honour of 


| Goya or the EARTH. If he went at once 


to the bottom, the victim had proved 
agreeable to the goddeſs, and ſhe had re- 
ceived it: If it ſwam a long time upon the 
ſurface, ſhe refuſed it, and it was hung up 
in a facred foreſt. Near the temple of Up- 


i fal, there was a grove of this ſort, of which 
every tree and every leaf was regarded as 


the moſt ſacred thing in the world. This, 
which was named Obi x's Grove, was full 
of the bodies of men and animals who had 
been ſacrificed. They afterwards took them 
down to burn them in-honour of Thor or 
the ſun: And they had no doubt that the 
holocauſt had proved agreeable, when the 


1 25 Arngrim Jonas in Crymogze. 1 
1 
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ſmoke alvended: very high, In whats - 2 


manner they immolated men, the prieſt al- 


ways took care in conſecrating the victim 


to pronounce certain words, as, I devote 


« thee to Odin.” I ſend thee to Odin.“ 

Or. < I devote thee for a good harveſt ; 
« for the return of a fruitful ſeaſon ” The 
ceremony concluded with feaſtings, in 
which they diſplayed all the magnificence 
known in thoſe times. They drank im- 
moderately; the kings and chief lords 
drank firſt, healths in honour of the gods: 
Every one drank afterwards, making ſome 
yow or prayer to the god whom they 


named. Hence came that cuſtom among 


the firſt Chriſtians in Germany and the 
North, of drinking to the health of our 
Saviour, the apoſtles, and the faints : A cuſ- 
tom which the church was often obliged to 


tolerate. The licentiouſneſs of theſe feaſts 


at length increaſed to ſuch a pitch, as to be- 


come mere bacchanalian meetings, where, 


to the ſound of barbarous mufic, amidſt 


ſhouts, dancing and indecent geſtures, ſo 
many unſeemly actions were committed, 


that the wiſeſt men refuſed to afliſt at 


them. 
The ſame kinds of facrifices were of- 
fered, though perhaps with leſs ſplendor, 


in Denmark, Norway and Iceland. Let 


us hear on this ſubject an hiſtorian of the 
- Chap. VI. 5 —— 
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eleventh century, Dithmar biſhop of Merſe- 
burg. There is, ſays he, in Zea- 
«\Jand a place which is the capital of 

„ Denmark, named Lederun (this is now 
* Lethra or Leyre, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
« hereafter). At this place, every nine 
& years, in the month of January, the 
„Danes flock together in crowds, and 
« offer to their gods ninety nine men, as 
«© many horſes, dogs and cocks, with the 
© certain hope of N the gods by 
tec theſe victims.” Dudo of St. Quentin, a 
French hiſtorian, attributes the ſame prac- 
tice to the Normans or Norwegians : But 

he informs us, that it was in honour of 

Thor that theſe facrifices were made. 
Arngrim Jonas, an Icelandic author who 

| hath writ with great learning upon the an- | 

tiquities of his nation , remarks, that 
there were formerly in Iceland, two tem- 
ples in which they offered up human vic- 
tims, and a famous pit or well in which 
they were thrown headlong. There are 

ſtill in Friezland, and in ſeveral places of 
Germany, altars compoſed. of ſuch large 
ſtones that they could neither be deſtroyed 

by the ravages of time, nor by the zeal of 


© '* Dithm. Merſeburg. t J. Arngr. Crymoy, 
Chronic. lib. i. p. 12. ib. i. c. 7. , 85 , 
F DudoQuint, ſub init. ö | 
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the firſt converts to Chriſtianity. 
tars, according to the tradition of the inha- 
bitants, and the reports of creditable hiſto- 
rians, have ſerved for the ſame horrid pur- 
poſes . The Gauls for a long time offered 
men to their ſupreme god Esus, or TRv- 
TAT T. The firſt inhabitants of Italy, 
and Sicily, the Britons, the Phenicians, 
the Carthaginians, and all the nations we 
know of in Europe and Aſia, have been 


covered with the ſame reproach. And can. 


we wonder at it? Every nation buried in 
ignorance muſt inevitably fall into error, 
and from thence into fanaticiſm and cru- 
elty. Men are born ſurrounded with dan- 
gers and evils, at the ſame time that they 
are weak and naked. If, as they grow up 
to manhood, the. arts of civil life and the 
ſecurity of laws do not diſperſe their _ 
ſoften their diſpoſitions, and diffuſe through 
their minds, calmneſs moderation and 
ſocial affections, they become a prey fangs a 
thouſand gloomy- terrors, which paint 


out all nature to them as full of dan- 


gers and enemies, and keep them perpe- 
tually armed with ferocity and diſtruſt. 
Hence that thirſt of revenge and deſtruction 
which barbarous nations cannot lay ala - 


* Ubbo Emmius Hiſt, thinks was the ice as 


Frif. lib. i. p. 21. Odin, . 
+ This our Author Y At 
Chap. VII, Hence 
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Hence that impious prejudice which makes 


them imagine the gods to be as ſanguinary 
as themſelves. . It is the unhappineſs of our 


nature, that Ignorance ſuggeſts fear, and 


fear cruelty. They muſt therefore be very 


little acquainted with human nature, and 
ſtill leſs ſo with hiſtory, who place the 


golden age of any people in the age of its 
poverty and ignorance. It is ſo true that 
men are every where alike in this reſpect, 


that nations who have never had any com- 


merce with thoſe of Europe, have run into 
the ſame exceſſes with equal fury. The 


Peruvians anciently offered human ſacri- 
fices. The Mexicans once offered up to 


their gods, upon one ſingle occaſion, five 


| kat priſoners of war. Multitudes of 


ple, half-unknown and wandering in 


the deſerts of Afric or foreſts of America, 


do to this day deſtroy each other, from the 


ſame principles and with the ſame blind 


fury. | 
The prieſts of theſe inhuman Gods were 
called DroTTEs, a name which probably 


anſwers to the Gallic word DRI ps: They 
were alſo frequently ſtyled Prophets, Wiſe 


Men, Divine Men. At Upfal each of 


the three ſuperior deities had their reſ- 


pective prieſts, the principal of whom to 
the number of twelve, preſided over the 
facrifices, and exerciſed an unlimited au- 

thority . 
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thority over every. thing which ſeemed to 


have connection with religion. The reſpect 
ſhown them was ſuitable to this authority. 
Sprung for the moſt part from the ſame fa- 


mily *, like thoſe of the Jews, they perſuaded 
the people that this family had God himſelf 


for its founder. They often united the prieſt- 
hood and the ſovereignty in their own per- 
ſons, after the example of Odin their legiſla- 
tor. And it was in conſequence of that cuſ- 
tom that in later times kings ſtill performed 
ſome functions of the prieſthood, or ſet apart 
their children for an office ſo highly revered. 


The goddeſs Frigga was uſually ſerved by 


kings daughters whom they called Pro- 
PHETESSES and GoDDEssEs ; theſe pro- 
nounced oracles, devoted themſelves to per- 
petual vicginity, and kept up the ſacred fire 
in her temple. Tacitus informs us, that 
among the Germans the power of inflicting 
pains and penalties, of ſtriking, and bind- 
ing acriminal was veſted in the prieſts alone. 
And theſe men ſo haughty, who thought 
themſelves diſhonoured if they did not re- 
venge the flighteſt offence, would trembling 
ſubmit to blows and even death itſelf from 


* Among the northern with the care of the tem- 
nations, ſays Diodorus ples, and the worſhip of 
Siculus, a family is charg- the gods. Hiſt, lib. ii. 
ed (from father to fon) c. 47. | 
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the hand of the pontiff, whom they took 
for the inſtrument of an angry deity *. In 
ſhort, the credulity of the people, and the 
craft and preſumption of the prieſt went ſo 
far, that theſe pretended interpreters of the 
Divine Will dared even to demand, in, the 
name of heaven, .the blood of kings them- 
ſelves; and they obtained it. To ſucceed 
in this, it was only requiſite for them to 
avail themſelves of thoſe times of calamity, 
when the people, diſtracted with ſorrow 
and fear, lay their minds open to the moſt 
horrid impreſſions. . At thoſe times, while 
the prince was ſlaughtered at one of the 
altars of the gods; the others were covered 
with offerings, which were heaped up on 
all fides for their miniſters. 

I have already obſerved, that the ancient 
religion of the northern nations + made the 
deity to interpoſe in the moſt indifferent 
events, as well as the moſt conſiderable ; 
and they only conſidered the elements, as 
ſo many organs by which he manifeſted 
his will and his reſolves. . This opinion 
once admitted, intereſt or ſuperſtition 
quickly drew from thence a conſequence 
natural enough : namely, that by ſtudying 


* Negque animadvertere, velut Deo imperante. Ta- 
neque vincire, neque verbe - cit. Germ. 
rare niſi ſacerdotibus per- + Celtic nations. O- 
miſſium, non ducis juſſu, ſed rig. 
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with care the phænomena of nature, or, 
to ſpeak in the ſpirit of that religion, the 
viſible actions of that unſeen deity, men 


might come to know his will, inclinations, 


and deſires: in one word, they entered into 
2 kind of commerce with him; oracles, 
auguries, divinations, and a thouſand prac- 


tices of that kind quickly ſprung up in 


crowds, from this erroneous principle. Ac- 
cordingly in all our ancient fables and chro- 
nicles, we ſee the northern nations extremely 


attached to this vain ſcience. They had 
oracles like the people of Italy and Greece, 
and theſe oracles were not leſs revered, nor 
leſs famous than theirs. It was generally 
believed either that the gods and goddeſſes, 
or, more commonly, that the three deſtinies 
whoſe names I have given elſewhere, de- 
livered out theſe oracles in their temples. 
That of Upſal was as famous for its ora- 
cles as its ſacrifices. There were alſo 
celebrated . ones in Dalia, a province of 
Sweden ; E in Norway and Denmark. It 
« was, ſays Saxo the Grammarian, * a 


c cuſtom with the ancient Danes to con- 


« ſult the oracles of the Parcæ, concerning 
« the future deſtiny of children new] 
« born. Accordingly Fridleif being de- 
„ firous tp know that of his ſon Olaus, 
«« entered into the temple of the gods to 
«« pray; and being introduced into the 
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. fnttuary, he faw three goddeſſes wpoti 
« ſo many ſeats. The firſt, who was of 4 
te beneficent nature, granted the infant 
* beauty and the gift of pleaſing. The 
* ſecond gave him a noble heart. But 
« the third, who was envious and ſpiteful, 
* to ſpoil the work of her fiſters, im- 
& printed on him the ſtain of covetouſſieſs. 
Tt ſhould ſeem that the idols or ſtatues 
"themſelves of the gods and goddeſſes de- 
| hvered theſe oracles viva voce. In an ancient 
Icelandic chronicle we read of one Indrid, 
who went from home to wait for Thor- 
ſtein his enemy. Thorſtein,” ſays the 
author, © upon his arrival, peo into 
the temple. In it was a ſtone (cut pro- 
< bably into a ſtatue) which he had been 
te accuſtomed to worſhip ; he proſtrated 
„ himſelf before it, and prayed to it (to 
&« inform him of his deſtiny). Indrid, 
«© who ſtood without, heard the ſtone 
te chaunt forth theſe verſes. ** It is for the 
re laſt time, it is with feet drawing near 
eto the grave, that thou art come to this 
place: For it is moſt certain, that before 
« the ſun ariſeth, the valiant Indrid ſhall 
* make thee feel his hatred “.. The 
N perſuaded themſelves ſometimes that 
heſe idols anſwered by a geſture or a nod 


Holmveria ſaga apud Bartholin, lib, iii. c. 11. 


of the head, which fignified that they 
hearkened to the prayers of their ſuppli- 
cants. Thus in the hiſtory of Olave Tryg- 
geſon king of Norway, we ſee a lord 


named Hacon, who enters into a temple, 


and proftrates himſelf before an idol which 
held in its hand a great bracelet of gold. 
Hacon, adds the hiſtorian, eaſily conceiv- 
ing, that ſo long as the idol would not part 
with the bracelet, it was not diſpoſed to be 
reconciled to him, and having made ſome 
fruitleſs efforts to take the bracelet away, be- 
gan to pray afreſh, and to offer it preſents: 
then getting up a ſecond time, the idol 
looſed the bracelet, and he went away very 
well pleaſed. I ſhall not loſe time in en- 
tering into a deſcription of the other kinds 
of Oracles. Enough has been ſaid to con- 
' vince the diſcerning reader, that here was 
the ſame credulity on the one fide, and the 
fame impoſture on the other, as had for- 
merly procured credit to the oracles of 
Greece and Aſia. There is no eſſential 
difference between thoſe of the two coun- 


tries, though ſo far diſtant from each other. 


If the luxury of the ſouthern nations ſet 
theirs off .with more pomp and magnifi- 


cence than comported with the ſimplicity 
of the rude inhabitants of the North, the 


latter had no leſs veneration and attachment 


to their own oracles, than they, It has. 
Yor. I. I. Lͤö̃ 
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been thought to be no leſs for the intereſt of 
religion to attribute theſe of the North to the 
artifices of the devil, than the others, as well 
as the pretended ſcience of magic, of which 
the North has paſt ſo long for the moſt ce- | + 
lebrated ſchool and peculiar country. It is 
true that men have not advanced on the 
ſubje& of the northern oracles, as they 
have done with reſpe& to thoſe of the 
ſouth, that they ceaſed at the birth of 
Chriſt *, although the aſſertion is as true, 
of the one as the other: But for want 
of this proof, an ill- grounded zeal hath 
found plenty of others; as if the advan- ; 
tages reſulting from true religion were leſs 4 
important, or our gratitude leſs due, be- 
cauſe the evils from which it hath deli- 
vered mankind, did not proceed from ſu- 
pernatural cauſes. | | | 
Oracles were not the only efforts made 
by the curioſity of the Scandinavians to pene- 
trate into futurity, nor the only relief im- 
poſture afforded them. They had diviners 
both male and female, honoured with the 
name of prophets, and revered as if they 


* Pope Gregory writ- rati, &c. &c, Ex Epiſt. 


ing to the Saxons newly 
converted, ſays, Fal/iaica 
numina in quibus deemenes 
 hbabitare noſcuntur---Oro ut 

Int a dialolicd fraude libe- 


Bonifac. a Serar: Mogunt. 
in 4 edit.— Nothing was 


more common at that 


time than this ſort of 
language. 


had 


| ECT) 
had been ſuch. Some of them were faid 
to have familiar ſpirits, who neyer left 
them, and whom they conſulted under the 
4 form of little idols: Others dragged the 
ghoſts of the departed from their tombs, 
and forced the dead to tell them what 
would happen. Of this laſt ſort was Odin 
himſelf, who often called up the ſouls of 
the deceaſed, to know what paſſed in diſ- 
tant countries, There is {till extant a very 
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ancient Icelandic ode upon a ſubject of this 

kind *; wherein the poet repreſents, in * 
2 very ſtrong imagery, Odin as deſcending to = 
I the infernal regions, and calling up from i 
4 thence a celebrated propheteſs. Poetry was | 
N often employed for the like abſurd pur- 
poſes, and thoſe ſame 8cALDs or bards, 
ö who as we ſhall ſee hereafter enjoyed ſuch 
f credit among the living, boaſted a power of 
: diſturbing the repoſe of the dead, and of 
dragging them ſpite of their teeth out of 


their gloomy abodes, by force of certain 
ſongs which they knew how to compole. - 
3 The fame” ignorance, which made poetry 
2 be regarded as ſomething ſupernatural, 
58 perſuaded them alſo that the letters or 
RuNic characters, which were then uſed 
by the few who were able to write and 

* This the reader will find tranſlated in the ſecond, 


part of this work, 


Chap. VII. „ read, 
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read, included in them certain myſterious 
and magical properties. Impoſtors then 
eaſily perſuaded a credulous people, that 
theſe letters, diſpoſed and combined after a 
certain manner, were able to work won- 
ders, and in particular to preſage future 
events. It is ſaid, that Odin, who was the 
inventor of thoſe characters, knew by their 
means how to raiſe the dead. There were 
letters, or RuNEs, to procure victory, to 
| wen from poiſon, to relieve women in 

abour, to cure bodily diſeaſes, to diſpel evil 
thoughts from the mind, to diſſipate melan- 
choly, and to ſoften the ſeverity of a cruel 


miſtreſs. They employed pretty nearly the 


fame characters for all theſe different pur- 
poſes, but they varied the order and com- 
bination of the letters: They wrote them 
either from right to left, or from top to 
bottom, or in form of a circle, or contrary 
to the courie of the ſun, &c. In this 


principally conſiſted that puerile and ridi- 


culous art, as little underſtood probably by 
thoſe who profeſſed it, as it was diſtruſted 
by thoſe who had recourſe to it. 


J have already remarked, that they had 


often no other end in facrificing human 


victims, than to know what was to happen 


by inſpection of their entrails, by the effu- 
fion of their blood, and by the greater or leſs 


degree of celerity with which they ſunk 2 
the 


e 
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the bottom of the water. The ſame mo- 


tive engaged them to lend an attentive ear 
to the ſinging of birds, which ſome di- 
viners boaſted a power of interpreting. The 
ancient hiſtory of Scandinavia is as full of 
theſe ſuperſtitious practices, as that of Rome 


Itſelf. We ſee in Saxo Grammaticus, as in 


Livy, auguries which forebode the ſucceſs 
of an expedition, warriors who are ſtruck 
by unexpected preſages, lots conſulted, days 


regarded as favourable or unlucky, female 


diviners who follow the armies, ſhowers of 
blood, forebodings, wonderful dreams which 
the event never fails to juſtify, and the 
ſlighteſt circumſtances of the moſt import- 
ant actions taken for good or bad omens. 
This hath been, we well know, a general 
and inveterate diſeaſe in human nature, of 
which it hath only begun to be cured in Eu- 


rope. To recall to view a ſpectacle, which 
tends ſo much to mortify and humble us, 


would be a labour as uſeleſs as diſcouraging 
to an hiſtorian, if the knowledge of all 


theſe practices did not make an eſſential 


part of that of Manners and of the cauſes 
of events, without which there could be 
no hiſtory; and alſo if the ſketch of the 
errors and miſtakes of human reaſon did 
not convincingly prove to us the neceſſity 


of cultivating it. A perſon endued with 


natural good ſenſe will alſo find by this 
Chap. VII. LL 3 means 
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means remedies proper to cure whatever 
remains of ſuch weakneſs and credulity 
hang about him. It is true, one cannot al- 
ways refute the marvellous and ſupernatuzal 
ſtories of ancient hiſtorians, by the bare 
circumſtances of their relations ; becauſe, 
beſides that it would be endleſs to enter 
continually upon ſuch diſcuſſions, we often 
want the pieces neceſſary to enable us to 
make all the reſearches ſuch an examina- 
tion would require. But what needs there 
more to convince us that we haye a right 
to reject, without exception, all facts of 
this kind, than to conſider, on the one 
hand, how ignorant the vulgar are even in 
our days, how credulous, how ' eaſy to be 
impoſed on, and to be even the dupes of 
their own fancy, greedy of the marvel- 
lous, inclined to exaggeration, and pre- 
cipitant in their judgments : And, on the 
other hand, that among thoſe nations whoſe 
hiſtory appears fo aſtoniſhing at preſent, for 
a long time all were vulgar, except per- 
haps a few obſcure ſages, whoſe voice was 
too feeble to be heard amid the clamours of 
ſo many blind and prejudiced perſons ? Is it 
not ſufficient to conſider further, that the 
age of the greateſt ignorance of ſuch na- 
tions is preciſely that which hath been moſt. 
fruitful of oracles, divinations, prophetic 


dreams. apparitions, and other Paiste 
5 | of 


= (5d). 
of that kind? that they appear more ſel- 
dom in proportion as they are leſs believed? 
and finally, that the experience of our own 
times ſhows us, that wherever reaſon is 
brought to the greateſt perfection, all things 
fall into the order of natural and fimple 
events, inſomuch that the loweſt and mean- 
eſt claſs of men accuſtom themſelves to be- 
lieve nothing which is not agreeable to 
good ſenſe and accompanied with ſome 
probability? 

But I repeat it once more, that ſuper- 
ſtition did not blind all the ancient Scan- 
dinavians without exception : And hiſtor 
teſtifies, that there were, after all, among 
them men wiſe enough to diſcover the 


folly of the received opinions, and coura- 


geous enough to condemn them without 


reſerve. In the hiſtory of Olave * king of 


Norway, a warrior fears not to ſay publickly, 
that he relies much more on his own 
ſtrength and on his arms, than upon Thor 
or Odin. Another, in the fame book, 


ſpeaks thus to his friend. I would have 


« thee know, that I believe neither in 
« idols nor ſpirits. I have travelled in 
« many places; I have met. with giants 


% and monſtrous men: they could never 


* Or Olaus ſurnamed Tryggueſon. Vid. Bar- 
_ tholin. de Cauſis, &c. p. 80. . 2 
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„ ceſs which always attends us in war; 
6 and we are of opinion, it is all that is 


(352) 


ei overcome me; thus to this preſent hour 


4 my own force and Courage are the ſole 
« objects of my belief.” Unluckily there 


ſeems too much room to ſuſpect that this 


contempt of ſuperſtition did but throw 


them for the moſt part into the oppoſite ex- 
treme. So true is it that we ſeldom 
are able to obſerve a juſt medium. At 
leaſt, many of the northern warriors ſeem 


to have been fo intoxicated with their cou- 
rage as to eſteem themſelves independent 


beings, who had nothing to aſk or fear from 


the gods. In an Icelandic chronicle, a 


vain-glorious perſon makes his boaſt to a 


Chriſtian miſſionary, that he had never 


yer acknowledged any religion, and that 
his own ſtrength and abilities were every 
thing to him. For the ſame reaſon, 


others refuſed to facrifice to the gods 
of whom they had no need. St. Olave 


King of Norway demanding of a war- 


rior, who offered him his ſervices, what 


religion he profeſſed ; the warrior an- 


ſwered, I am neither Chriſtian nor 
* Pagan; my companions and I have no 
* other religion, than the confidence in 
our own ſtrength, and in the good ſuc- 


* neceſſary.” The fame thing is related 


of ROLF ſurnamed KRack, king of Den- 
mark; 


( 153 ) 


' mark ; one day when one of his compa» 


nions propoſed to offer a ſacrifice to Odin, 


he ſaid that he feared nothing from that 
bluſtering ſpirit, and that he ſhould never 
ſtand in awe of him. But as it was not al- 
ways kings who durſt manifeſt ſentiments ſo 
bold and hardy, the followers of the pre- 
vailing religion ſometimes puniſhed theſe 
irreligious perſons. In the life of king 
Olave Tryggeſon, mention is made of a 
man who was condemned to exile for hav- 
ing ſung in a public place, verſes, the ſenſe 
of which was to this purpoſe. © I will 
* not inſult or affront the gods: Never- 
e theleſs, the goddeſs Freya inſpires me 


* with no reſpect: It muſt certainly be 


that either ſhe or Odin are chimerical 
*“ deities.” It is eaſy to conceive how 
much, natural good fn 

that confidence which bodily ſtrength in- 


ſpires, could excite in thoſe ancient war- 


riors contempt for their mute and feeble 


deities, and for the childiſh or trouble- 
ſome rites in their worſhip. But beſides 
this, it is certain, as I have already ob- 


ſerved, that the Scythian religion, in its 


original purity, admitted only a ſimple and 
reaſonable worſhip, and one ſole, principal 
Deity, who was invifible and almighty. 
One may then ſuppoſe, with a good deal 
of likelihood, that this religion was not 
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by length of time ſo much defaced, but that 
ſome traces of it ſtill remained in the memory 
of ſenfible perſons, and in the ſoundeſt part 
Indeed we ſee appear at 
intervals, in the ancient Scandinavia, ſome 


men of this ſtamp endued with a real 
| ſtrength of mind, who not only trampled 
under foot all the objects of the credulity 


and idle ſuperſtition of the multitude, (an 
effort which pride renders eaſy, and ſome- 


times alone produces) but who even raiſed 


their minds to the inviſible maſter of every 


« of all nature.” In an Icelandic chro- 
nicle, a perſon named GIEST ſays to his 
nephew, who is juſt ready to embark 


for Groenland“: I beſeech, and conjure - 


«© him who made the ſun, to give ſucceſs 
« to thy undertaking.” A celebrated Nor- 
wegian warrior, named THORSTEIN, ſays, 


ſpeaking of his father, He will receive 


* upon this account a recompence from 
« him, who made the heaven and the 
5 univerſe, whoever he be: And, upon 
another occaſion, he makes a vow to the 


ſame being, who made the ſun,” for, adds 


he, „his power muſt needs have been 
e exceſſive to produce ſuch a work.” All 
his family entertained the ſame ſentiments, 


* Vatzdzela. apud Barthol. c. 6. lib. i. p. 83. 
RS "aa; mad 


"ry we ſee; the father of the ſun, and 


(155). 
and it is expreſsly noted in many places of 
the ſame chronicle, that it was their re- 
ion to believe in Him © who was creator 
of the ſun,” ToRCHILL, a ſupreme judge 
of Iceland, a man of unblemiſhed life, and 
diſtinguiſhed among the wiſeſt magiſtrates 
of that iſland during the time that it was 
governed in form of a republic, ſeeing his 
end draw near, ordered himſelf to be ſet 
in the open air, with his face turned to- 
wards the ſun, and having reſted there 
ſome moments in a kind of extacy, ex- 
pired, recommending his ſoul to Him 
among the gods, who had created the ſun 
and the ſtars &. But of all the ſtrokes 
of this kind, none is more remarkable 
than what a modern Icelandic hiſtorian 
relates in his manuſcript-ſupplement to 


the hiſtory of Norway. Harold Harfax, 


the firſt king of all Norway, ſays this au- 


thor, being yet but young, held the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe in a popular aſſembly. <« I 
« {ſwear and proteſt in the moſt facred 
6 manner, that I will never offer facrifice 
** to any of the gods adored by the people, 
te but to him only, who hath formed this 
& world, and every thing we behold init.” 


Harold lived in the middle of the ninth. 


century, at a time when the Chriſtian reli- 
gion had not yet penetrated into Norway, 


Arn. Jon. Crymog. lib. i. c. 6. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of the form of government which formerly 
prevailed in the North. 


HE character of the ancient nor- 
thern nations is, in ſome meaſure, 
laid open in the former book. It is the 
nature of every religion which is the handy- 
work of men, always to carry marks of the 
weakneſs of its authors, and to breathe 
forth the ſame ſpirit, with which they 
themſelves were animated. Their govern- 
ment and laws are another faithful mirrour, 
wherein that ſpirit may be ſeen with no 
leſs advantage. It is obvious, that the laws 
cannot long be contrary to the genius of a 
nation. Sooner or later they will be im- 
preſſed with its character, or they will give 
it theirs. Theſe are two ſtreams very dif- 
ferent in their ſources, but which as ſoon as 
they unite in the ſame channel, have but one 
force and one direction. The importance 
of this ſubject makes it incumbent on me 
to treat it with ſome extent, and to bring 

together 


(157) | 
together with the utmoſt care all the feebls_ 
and ſcattered * which throw any light 


upon it amid the obſcurity of ſo many 
dark ages. | 


In the firſt place, let us conſult Tacitus, 


that excellent hiſtorian of ancient Germany, 
who in his little compendious narrative, 
hath given in a few pages a moſt ſtrik- 
ing picture of the inhabitants of this 
vaſt country. It is needleſs to repeat 
here what is known to all who have read 
his treatiſe concerning Germany, that he 
comprehended under this name all Scan- 
dinavia; and whatever he ſays of the for- 
mer equally regards the latter. His words 
ought to be given here intire, and weighed 
with care. Among this people, he ſays, 
ce the chiefs, or princes *, determine ſome 


« affairs of leſs importance; all the reſt ' 


« are reſerved for the general aſſembly : 
« Yet even theſe the deciſion of which is 
« veſted in the people, are beforehand 


- 


« <i{culled by me chiefs.” . : . 44 


« At theſe aſſemblies they take their ſeats 


cc all of them armed. Silence is com- 


« manded by the prieſts, whoſe buſineſs it 


* De minoribus rebus PRINCIPES conſultant ; de majo- 


ribus OMNEs. Tacit. Germ. c. 11, 12, 13, 14, &c. 
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(158) 
is at ſuch times to maintain order. Then 


cc the King or chief ſpeaks firſt ; afterwards 


et 
cc 
cc 


ct 


the great men are heard in their turns 
with that attention which is due to their 
age, to their nobility, their reputation in 
war, their eloquence ; greater deference 


being paid to their power of perſuaſion, 


than to their perſonal authority. If 
their advice diſpleaſes, the people reject 
it with a general murmur: If it is ap- 


proved of, they clafh their hances +. It 
is the moſt honourable way of expreſſing 


their aſſent, or of conferring praiſe, to do 
it by their arms. . . . Criminal cauſes 
may alſo be brought before thisgreat coun- 


eil of the natian, . . In the fame aſ- 


ſemblies are elected the chiefs or princes, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to diſtribute juſtice 
thro the towns and villages. To each of 


theſe are joined a hundred affeffors cho- 


ſen out of the people, who affiſt the chief 


with their advice and authority. 


* The kings are choſen for their no- 
ble birth; the leaders or generals for 
their perſonal valour. The power of 
the kings is not arbitrary, but limited. 


1 Frameas concutiunt. Tacit. 


* REGEsS ex nobilitate; DUCEs ex virtute ſumunt. 


| Tacit. C. 7. 


1 


(259). 3 
r The leaders are not ſo much to give or- 


« ders, as examples: They muſt fignalize | 


„ themſelves by their courage and activity, 


c and their authority muſt be founded on 


« eſteem and admiration. . . . Extreme 
« youth does not exclude from the rank of 
<« prince or chief, thoſe, whom their noble 
« birth, or the diſtinguiſhed merit of their 
« fathers intitle to this dignity, As they 
ce advance in age and acquire eſteem, other 
* young warriors attach themſelves to 
te them and ſwell their retinue. Nor does 


* any one bluſh to be ſeen among theſe 


« ATTENDANTS of FOLLOWERS. Yet 
« they have different degrees of rank, 
which are regulated by the chief's own 
« judgment. Among the followers is 
« great emulation, who ſhall ſtand higheſt 
« in the chief's or prince's favour : Among 
ce the princes, who ſhall have the moſt nu- 
& merous and valiant attendants. This is 
„ their dignity, their ſtrength, to be always 
_« ſurrounded with a body of choſen youths : 
ce This is their glory in peace; their ſecu- 
« rity in war. And not only in their own 
te nation, but among neighbouring ſtates, 
« they acquire a name and reputation, in 


+ Nec rubor inter COMITES ofpici. Tac. 
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| 61600 
roportion to the number and valour of 
their attendants, Then is their friendſhip: 
ſought after by embaſſics, and cultivated: 
by preſents. . . .. . In battle, it would 
be a diſgrace to the chief to be excelled 
in courage by any of his followers : A 
diſgrace to his followers not to equal 
their chief. Should he periſh, they 
would be expoſed to the higheſt infamy 


through life if they ſhould ſurvive him, 
and eſcape from battle... The 
* chiefs fight for victory: They for their 


chief. . . . . To retain their followers 
in their ſervice, no prince or chief hath 


any other reſource but war. They re- 


2 of him one while a horſe trained 
or war: One while a victorious and 
bloody lance. His table rudely ſerved, 
but with great abundance, ſerves them 
inſtead of pay. | 
All the moſt diſtinguiſhed clocaatiances 


which characterize the ancient Gothic form 
of government, are contained in this re- 
markable paſſage. Here we ſee Kings, 
who owe their advancement to an illuſtrious: 
extraction, preſiding, rather than ruling, 
over a free people. Here we ſee the Na- 
tion aſſembling at certain ſtated times, and 
making reſolutions in their own perſons on 
all affairs of importance, as to enact laws, 


to 


| be ID 
to chuſe peace or war, to conclude alliances, 
to diſtribute juſtice in the laſt reſort, and 


to ele& magiſtrates. Here alſo we diſtin- 


guiſh a body of the Grandees or Chiefs of 
the nation, who prepare and. propoſe the 
important matters, the deciſion of which 
is reſerved for the general. aſſembly of all 
the free men : That is, we trace here the 
firſt lineaments, if I may ſo ſay, of what 
was afterwards named in different countries, 
« The council of the nation,” „The ſe- 
«© nate,” „ The houſe of peets, Er, 
Here we diſcover the origin of that ſingu- 
lar cuſtom, of having an elective General, 
under an hereditary King: a cuſtom re- 
_ ceived among moſt of the nations of Ger- 
man extraction, who had either Mayors of 
the Palace, or Grand Marſhals, or Con- 


ſtables, or Counts: For all theſe different 


names only expreſſed the ſame thing in 
different countries. Laſtly, if we examine 
with attention the words of Tacitus, we 
cannot doubt but Vaſſalage and the Feudal 
Tenure had already taken footing among 
this R before ever they left their na- 
tive foreſts. For although perhaps they 
did not in thoſe early times give lands in 
fee, and although their Fees or Fiefs were 
then perhaps nothing but arms, war- horſes, 
and banquets; what we read of the reci- 
procal engagements between the Princes or 
er 1, Chap. VIIL M Chi 
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Chiefs and their Followers, evidently con- 
tains whatever was eſſential to the nature 
of Vaſſalage, and all the changes which 
were afterwards made in it were only light 
and accidental, occaſioned by the conqueſts 
and new eſtabliſhments, which followed 
from it. | 3 4 
If we conſider after this, the character 
of theſe nations, as it is ſketched out by 
Tacitus, we ſhall not be ſurprized to ſee 
them wedded to inſtitutions which they 
found ſo ſuitable to their fituation and tem- 
per: For being the moſt free and warlike 
people upon earth, they muſt have had a 
natural averſion to the authority of a ſingle 
perſon; and if they placed themſelves un- 
der leaders, it was only becauſe war cannot 
be conducted in any other form, As free 
men, they would only obey from choice, 
and be leſs influenced by perſonal authority 
than by reaſon : As warriors, they con- 
ceived no other duty to be owing to a 


prince, than to be ready to ſhed their blood 


or his cauſe. | 


s 


> v* -» 


Pable of long and painful labours, of great 
"nl. daring caploits. © Accordingly we 


- — 


(1763) 


& haye ſinee found liberty to prevail in North 


« America: But not in the South *. For 


the bodily ſtrength of the northern warriors 


kept up in them that courage, that opinion 
of their own valour, that impatience of 
affronts and injuries, which makes men 
hate all arbitrary government - and deſpiſe 
thoſe who ſubmit to ĩt. Being leſs ſenſible 
of pain than the more ſouthern: nations; 
leſs eaſily moved hy the bait of ploafure, 
leſs ſuſceptible of thoſe paſſions which 
ſnake the ſoul too violently, and weaken it 
by making it dependent on another's-will, 

they were the leſs a prey to ambition; which 
flatters and intimidates by turns, in order 
to gain the aſcendant: Their imagination 
more conſtant than lively, their conception 
more ſteady than quick, naturally reſiſting 


novelties, kept them from falling inta thoſe 


ſnares, out of which they wo d: dot: have 
known how to eſcape, 

They were free, : becauſe they; inhabited 
an uncultivated country, rude foreſts and 
mountains; and liberty is the ſole treaſure 
of an indigent peopla: for a poor country 
excites no avidity, and he who poſſeſſes 
little, defends it eaſily. They were free, 
becauſe they were ignorant of thoſe plea- 
ſures, often ſo dearly bought, women regu 
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85 (164). | | 
the protection of a 3 maſter ne- 
ceſſary. They were free, becauſe hunters 


and ſhepherds, who wander about in woods 
through inclination or neceſſity, are not ſo 
eaſily oppreſſed as the timorous inhabitants 


of incloſed towns, who are there chained 
down to the fate of their houſes : and be- 
cauſe a wandering people, if deprived of 
their liberty in one place, eafily find it in 
another, as well as their ſubſiſtence. Laſtly, 
they were free, becauſe knowing not the 
uſe of money, there could not be employed 
againſt them that inſtrument of ſlavery and 
corruption, which enables the ambitious to 
collect and diſtribute at will the ſigns of 
-- Further, that ſpirit of liberty, ariſing 
from their climate, and from their ruſtic 
and military life, had received new ſtrength 
from'the opinions it had produced ; as a 


* 


ſucker which ſhoots forth from the root of 


a tree, ſtrengthens by embracing it. In 


effect, theſe people, eſteeming beyond all 
things, the right of . an affront, 


the glory of deſpiſing death and periſhing 
ſword in hand, were always ready to attack 
tyranny in the firſt who dared to attempt 
it, and in whatever formidable ſhape it 
appeared. | | 

By theſe means was liberty preſerved 
among the inhabitants of Germany and the 
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North, as it were in the bud, ready to bloſ- 
ſom and expand through all Europe, there 


to flouriſh in their ſeveral colonies. This 


powerful principle exerted the more ſtrength 
in proportion as it was the more preſſed, 
and the whole power of Rome having been 


unable to deſtroy it, it made that yield in 


its turn from the time it began to be en- 


feebled till it was entirely overturned. ' In- 


deed there was ſcarce a moment wherein 
theſe two oppoſite powers preſerved an 
even ballance. As ſoon as ever that of 
Rome ceaſed to be ſuperior, it was de- 
ſtroyed. Its celebrated name, that name 


which had been fo long its ſupport, was 


only a ſignal of vengeance, which ſerved as 
it were to rally and aſſemble at the ſame 
inſtant all the northern nations: And im- 
mediately all theſe people breaking forth as 


it were by agreement, overturned this un- 


happy empire, and formed out of its ruins 
limited monarchies ; ſtates not leſs. known 


before by name, than by their form of 


government. | 

In effect, we every where ſee in thoſe 
ſwarms of Germans and Scandinavians, a 
troop of ſavage warriors who ſeem only 
born for ravage and deſtruction, changed 
into a ſenſible and free people as ſoon as 
ever they had confirmed their conqueſts; 


impregnating (if I may ſo fay) their inſti- 
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tutions with a 1275 of order and equality; 
_ electing. for their kings ſuch of their 


princes ; of the blood 9. as they judged 


moſt worthy to wear the crown ; dividing 
between thoſe kings and; the whole. nation 
the exerciſe of the ſovereign power; reſerv- 
ing to the general afſemblies the right of 
making laws, and deciding important mat- 
ters; and laſtiy, to give a ſolid ſupport to 
the powers immediately eſſential to mo- 
narchy, diſtributing fiefs to the principal 


warriors, and aſſigning certain privileges 


| proper to the ſeveral orders of the ſtate. 


Such for a long time was the conſtitu- 


tion of all the governments which theſe 


people founded in Italy, in Spain, in Gaul, 
in Britain at that memorable æra, which 
changed the fate and place of abode of ſo 
many nations: An æra for ever memorable, 
ſince here we trace the firſt link (as it 
were) of a new chain of events ; and hence 
we ſee ſpring forth the laws, the manners 
and principles which have ever ſince go- 
verned ſo many celebrated nations, whoſe 
ſuperiority of genius ſeems to have called 
them forth to determine one day the fate 


of almoſt all the reſt of the world. 


One cannot without difficulty quit an 
object ſo. pleaſing. .. It is time however 
to confine myſelf to what more parti- 
cularly relates to my ſubject. All that 

12135 8 © J Gr We 
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we learn from the hiſtorical monuments 
of the North perfectly confirms the teſti- 
mony of Tacitus, and either gives or re- 
ceives new light from the annals of the 
other Teutonie nations. This remarkable 
agreement made M. de Monteſquieu ſay 
that © in reading Tacitus, we every where 
& ſee the codes of the barbarous nations: 
* And in reading the codes of the barba- 
.* rous nations, we are continually reminded 
“of Tacitus.” Notwithſtanding: this, we 
muſt not flatter ourſelves that we can dif- 
cover exactly the extent of power, which 
the ancient kings of Scandinavia enjoyed, 
nor the particular rights and privileges of 
each order of the ſtate. If theſe were 
never very preciſely determined among a 
rude: people, who had no other laws but 
cuſtom, how can we diſtinguiſh them ex- 
actly at the preſent great diſtance of time ? 
All that we can obſcurely diſcover, is, that 
the Danes, who before the arrival of Odin, 
were divided into many nations, and lived in 


great independence, were by foree of arms 
ſubjected to kings more abſolute, whom this 


conqueror placed over them. It is ſtill 
more probable, that the ſame thing hap- 
pened to the Swedes, who, according to 
Tacitus, were in his time under the go- 
vernment of a ſingle perſon. If this hiſto- 


rian is well informed, the point of time in 
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which he has deſcribed the Swedes, muſt 
have been that immediately after their con- 
queſt. This event alone will account for 
that ſtate of deſpotiſm in which he ſuppoſes 
them to be ſunk. © The Swedes “, he tells 

us, honour riches as well as the Romans. 
5 And for this reaſon they have fallen un- 
te der the dominion of a fingle perſon. 
« Their monarchy is no longer moderated 
« and limited by any reſtrictions ; but is 
« entirely deſpotic. The arms are not 
e there as among the other Germanic 
«* people, promiſcuouſly found in every 
« one's hand, but they are kept ſhut up 
* under a cloſe guard; and are even under 
te the cuſtody of a ſlave.” This govern- 
ment ſo entirely deſpotic was doubtleſs 
owing to ſome accident : accordingly it 
could not be of long duration. An ar- 
bitrary government hath ſince been re- 
eſtabliſhed in Sweden upon ſeveral occa- 
ſions, but never for any long continuance. 
This climate, made for liberty, always 
triumphs in the end over deſpotic ſway, 
which in other countries hath always tri- 
umphed over liber eme. 
The Danes were not long before they 
recovered their right of electing their 
_ kings, and conſequently all the other rights 


\ 


| leſs 


Lat. Suiones, Tacit. Germ. c. 44. 
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leſs eſſential to liberty. It is true, the 
people ſeem always to have made it a law 
to chuſe the neareſt relation of the deceaſed 
king, or at leaſt ſome one of the royal fa- 
mily, which they reſpected as iſſued from 
the gods. They ſtill ſhew the places where 
theſe elections were made: And as Den- 


mark was for a long time divided into three 


kingdoms, we find accordingly three prin- 
cipal monuments of this cuſtom ; the one 
near Lunden in Scania, the other at Leyra 
or Lethra in Zealand, and the third near 
Viburg in Jutland. Theſe monuments, 


whoſe rude bulk has preſerved them from 


the ravages of time, are only vaſt unhewn 
ſtones, commonly twelve in number, ſet 
upright and placed in form of a circle. In 


the middle is erected a ſtone much larger 
than the reſt, on which they made a ſeat 
for their king . The other ſtones ſerved 
as a barrier to keep off the populace, and 
marked the place of thoſe whom the people 


had appointed to make the election. They 
treated alſo in the ſame place of the moſt 


important affairs. But if the king chanced 
to die in war or at a diſtance from home, 


they formed upon the ſpot a place after the 
ſame model by bringing together the 


Jargeſt ſtones they could find. The prin- 


* Worm. Monum. Danic. 
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cipal chiefs got upon theſe ſtones, and with 
a loud voice delivered their opinions; then 
the ſoldiers who ſtood in crowds about 
them ſignified their approbation or aſſent 
by claſhing their ſhields together in a kind 
of cadence, or by raifing certain ſhouts. 
We know that this cuftom of electing 
their kings in the opeti field prevailed 
among all the northern nations, and was 
for a long time neceſſary, becauſe they had 
no cities. The emperors of Germany were 
for many ages elected after the ſame man- 
ner; and the Poles, more attached to their 
ancient cuſtoms than other nations, have 

not to this day, forſaken it. 
In Sweden, they joined to the other ce- 
remonies which I have been deſcribing, an 
_ oath, reciprocally taken between the king 
and his ſubjects . One of the ſenators, 
or judges of the provinces, convoked an 
aſſembly to make a new election imme- 
diately after the death of the king, and de- 
manded with a loud voice of the people, if 
they would accept for king the perſon he 
named, who was always one of the royal 
family. When they had all given their 
conſent, the new king was lifted up on the 
ſhoulders of the ſenators 4, in order _ 


* Dalin, Suea Rikes. + We preſerve in Eng- 
Hiſt. tom, 1. chap. 7. land to this day a 2 * 


ET _ a 

all the people might ſee and know him. 
Then he took Odin to witneſs, that he 
would obſerve the laws, defend his country, 
extend its boundaries, revenge whatever in- 
juries his predeceſſors had received from 
their enemies, and would ftrike ſome fignal 
ſtroke which ſhould render him and his 
people famous. This oath he renewed at 
the funeral of his predeceſſor, which was 
uſually celebrated with great pomp : And 
alſo on occaſion of the progreſs which he 


was obliged to make through the chief 


provinces of the kingdom, in order to re- 
ceive the homage of his ſubjects. I relate 
here all the particulars of this ceremony, 
becauſe the exact conformity which we 
find between the manners of the Danes and 
Swedes during the ages of paganifm, will 
not ſuffer us to doubt but that the kings of 
Denmark were elected after the ſame man- 
ner. This ſuppoſition is confirmed by 
what we can diſcover of the ancient con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom of Norway. But 
it is ſufficient juſt to mention here this 
identity of government in the three prinei- 

pal kingdoms of the North. To deſcribe 


of this cuſtom, by carry- on the ſhoulders of the 
ing our members of par- burgeſſes, and ſo expo- 
- liament, as foon as they ſing them to general 
are elected, in chairs up- view, T. 
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it minutely in them all would occaſion 
tireſome repetitions. We have a remark- 

able fact, relative to this matter, which it 
will be of much greater conſequence to 
know, as well on account of the great light 
which it throws on this ſubject, as on ac- 
count of its own ſtriking ſingularity. 

A colony of Norwegians driven from 
their own country by the tyranny of one 
of their kings, eſtabliſhed itſelf in Iceland 
towards the end of the ninth century *. 
Hiſtory informs us that immediately, with- 
out loſing time, they proceeded to elect 
magiſtrates, to enact laws, and, in a word, 
to give their government ſuch a regular 
form, as might at once inſure their tran- 
quillity and independence. The fituation 
in which theſe Icelanders found themſelves - 
is remarkable on many accounts. The ge- 
nius of this people, their natural good 
ſenſe, and their love of liberty appeared 
upon this occaſion in all their vigour. Un- 
interrupted and unreſtrained by any out- 
ward force, we have here a nation deli- 
vered up to its own direction, and eſta- 
bliſhing itſelf in a country ſeparated by 
vaſt ſeas from all the reſt of the world : We 
{ee therefore in all their inſtitutions nothing 


* See a more particular relation of this below. 
, m Chap, Xl. F a | 


but 
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but the pure diftates of their own incli- 
nations and (ſentiments, and theſe were fo 
natural and ſo ſuited to their ſituation and 
character, that we do not find any general 
deliberation, any irreſolution, any trial of 
different modes of government ever pre- 
ceded that form of civil polity which they 
at firſt adopted, and under which they 
lived afterwards ſo many ages. The whole 
ſettled into form as it were of itſelf, and 
fell into order without any effort. In 
like manner as bees form their hives, 
the new Icelanders, guided by a happy in- 
ſtinct, immediately on their landing in a 
deſert iſland, eſtabliſhed that fine conſtitu- 
tion wherein liberty is fixed on its proper 
baſis, viz. a wiſe diſtribution of the differ- 
ent powers of government. An admirable 
diſcovery, which at firſt fight, one would 
think muſt have been the maſter- piece of 
ſome conſummate politician ; and which, 
nevertheleſs, according to the remark of 
a great genius of this age *, was compleated 


* M. de MonrTes- 
- QUIEU. The follow- 
ing account is built on 
the teſtimony of many 
ancient annals, both 
printed and manuſcript, 
of the Icelanders them- 
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ſelves: Of which we 
find various notices and 
extracts in a multitude of 
books, particularly in 
that of Torfæus cited 
above, and in Arngrim's 


work intitled Crymogza. 


here, 
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here, as in other countries, by ſavages in 
the midſt of foreſts. | 


Nature having of itſelf divided the iſland 
into four provinces, . the Icelanders followed 
this Sivifon, and eſtabliſhed in each of 
them a magiſtrate who might be called the 
Proyincial Judge, Each province was ſub- 
divided into three Prefectures *, which had 

their reſpective Judges or Prefects. And 
laſtly, each Prefecture contained a certain 
number of Bailywicks; in each of which 
were commonly five inferior magiſtrates, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to diſtribute juſtice in 
the firſt inſtance through their own diſtrict ; 
to ſee that good order was preſerved in it Þ ; 
and to convoke the aſſemblies of the Baily- 
wick, as well ordinary as extraordinary, of 
which all free men, wo 4 poſſeſſed lands of a 
certain value, were members. In theſe 


Only the northern 
province or quarter, be- 
ing larger than the reſt, 


contained four of theſe 


Prefectures. 

+ It was the buſineſs 
of theſe magiſtrates to 
puniſh the diſſolute, par- 
ticularly ſuch as were 
poor through their own 
fault. We find in the 
Icelandic code this re- 
markable law, which 


Arngrim thus renders in- 
to Latin. Ejuſmodi men- 
dici impune CASTRANDI | 
etiamſi cum eorundem nece 
conjunctum foret, Tit. de 
Pupil. e, 23, There is 
in the ſame code another 
Law which forbids the 
giving ſuſtenance or re- 
lief of any kind to com- 


mon beggars. Tit. de 
Mendic. c. 39 & 36. 
5 Firſt Edit. 


aſſemhlies 
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aſſemblies they elected the five Judges or 
Bailifs, who were to be perſons diſtin- 
guiſhed for their wiſdom; and were required 
to enjoy a certain income in lands, for fear 
their poverty ſhould expoſe them to con- 
tempt or corruption. When the cauſes were 
of any importance, the whole aſſembly gave 
their opinion. Without its full conſent a 
new member could not be received into 
their community. If any ſuch offered 
himſelf, he applied to the aſſembly, who 
examined his motives for making the 
requeſt, and rejected it, if the petitioner 
had failed in 2 4 on any occaſion, or 
was merely too poor: For as the com- 
munity maintained ſuch of its own mem- 
bers as were by any accident reduced to 
miſery or want *, it was their common in- 
tereſt to exclude ſuch perſons as were indi- 
gent: They had for that purpofe a fund 
ſupported by contribution, as alſo by what 
aroſe from the fines, which were the more 
conſiderable, as they uſed in thoſe times 
ſcarce any other kind of puniſhment . 


* Thus the Aſſembly per, &c. In theſe caſes 
rebuilt (at leaſt in part) the Bailiffs taxed each ci- 
any man's houſe that was tizen according to his 
burnt down, beſtowed a ſubſtance. Firſt Edit. 
new ſtock of cattle on + It is a remark of the 
ſuch as had Joſt their own Author of the Sp1RIT or 
by any contagious diſtem- Laws, a remark con- 
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Laſtly, this ſame aſſembly of the Baily- 


wick took care to examine into the conduct 


of the Bailiffs, received the complaints that 
were made againſt them, and puniſhed 
them when convicted of abuſing their au- 
thority. DE N 

A re-aſſembly of the members, or at 


: leaſt of the deputies of ten ſuch communi- 
ties, repreſented, what I call a Prefecture. 


Each quarter or grand province of the 


| iſland contained three of theſe, as we have 


| firmed by the Hiſtory of at a certain number of 
all nations, that in pro- Marks: The Mark was 


portion as any people divided into eight parts, 
love liberty, themilder are each of which was equi- 
their puniſhments. The valent to ſix ells of ſuch 
ancient Germans and ſtuff, as made their ordi- 
Scandinavians, the moſt "nary cloaths. Conſe- 
brave and free race of men quently a Mark was in 
that perhaps ever exiſted, value equal to 48 ells of 
knew ſcarcely any other this cloth, Now a Mark 
than pecuniary penalties. conſiſted of ſomewhat 
They carried this ſpirit more than an ounce of 
with them thro? all parts of fine filver. A cow com- 
Europe, as appears from monly coſt two Marks 
the Codes of the Viſi- and a half. Hence we 

oths, the Burgundians, may judge of the quantity 
iy But the govern- of filver that was then in 


ments, which: they eſta- thoſe countries. But this 


bliſhed in the more ſou- remark muſt not be ex- 
thern countries could not tended to Denmark, 
ſubſiſt with ſo much le- which was apparently 


nity. richer. See Arngrim. 


n Iceland and Nor- Jon. Crymog. lib. 1. p. 


way all crimes were rated 86. Firſt Edit. 


already 
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already ſeen. The Chief of a Prefecture 
enjoyed conſiderable dignity. He had a 
power to aſſemble the ten communities 
within his diſtrict, and preſided himſelf 
over all aſſemblies of this ſort, as well or- 
dinary as extraordinary; he was at the 
ſame time head of the religion within his 
Prefecture. It was he who appointed the 
ſacrifices, and other religious ceremonies, 
which were celebrated in the ſame place 
where they regulated their political and ci- 
vil affairs. There lay an appeal to theſe 
. Aſſemblies from the ſentence pronounced 


by the magiſtrates of the Bailywicks, and 


here were determined whatever diſputes 
aroſe between thoſe inferior communities. 
Here alſo the prefect received the tax, 


which each citizen was obliged to pay to- 


wards the expences of the religious wor- 
ſhip; and here he judged, in the quality 
of pontiff, ſuch as were accuſed of pro- 
faning temples, of ſpeaking irreverently of 
the gods, or of any other act of impiety. 
The penalties inflicted oh criminals of 
this fort conſiſted for the moſt part of 
fines, which the aſſemblies empowered 
the prefect to levy, in order to lay them 
out in repair of the temples. But when 
any affair occurred of great importance, 
or which concerned the whole pro- 
vince, then the members, or perhaps only 

Vor. I. Chap. VIII. N the 
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the deputies of the three Prefectures met 


together and compoſed, what they called 
the States of the Quarter, or Province. 
Theſe States did not aſſemble regularly 
like the others, who were required to meet 
at leaſt once a year; nor do we know ex- 
actly what were the objects of their delibe- 
rations. All that one can conjecture 1s, that 
they had recourſe to it, as to an extraordi- 
nary means of terminating ſuch quarrels as 
aroſe between the communities of the dif- 
ferent Prefectures, or to obviate ſome dan- 


ger which threatened the whole province in 


general. 
Superior to all theſe Aſſemblies of the 
leſſer Communities and Provinces were the 
STATES GENERAL of the whole iſland 
4 Alting }, which anſwered to the Alu- He- 
riar- ting of the other Scandinavian natiens, 
to the Mittena-Gemot or Parliament of the 
Anglo-Saxons *, to the Champs de Mars or 
de ; "8 of the French, and to the Cortes of 
the Spaniards, &c, Theſe aſſembled every 
year, and each citizen of Iceland thought it 
his honour and his duty to be preſent at 


Al ung is compound- 
ed of All, all, and Ting, 
a court of juſtice, aſſize: 

Als-heriar-ting fignihes, 
„The Court of all the 


„ Lords: JVittena-Ge- 


3 


mot, The Meeting of 
&« the Wiſe - men.“ It is 
evident, that all theſe ex- 
preſſions contain at the 
bottom the ſame idea. 


them. 


* ** 
, "A 
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them. The preſident of this great aſſem- 
bly was Sovereign Judge of the iſland. He 
poſſeſſed this office for life, but it was con- 
ferred upon him by the States. His prin- 


cipal buſineſs was to convoke the General 


Aſſembly, and to ſee to the obſervance of the 
laws ; hence the name of Lagman, or Man 
of the Laws, was given to this magiſtrate. 


He had a power of examining before the 


General Eſtates, and of reverſing all the 
ſentences pronounced by inferior judges 
throughout the iſland, of annulling their 


ordinances, and even of puniſhing them, if 


the complaints brought againſt them were 


well-founded. He could propoſe the enact- 
ing of new laws, the repealing or changing 


of the old. ones: and if they paſſed in the 


General Aſſembly, it was his buſineſs to put 
them in execution. After this people began 
to have written laws, and the whole iſland 
had adopted one common form of juriſpru- 


dence, it was the Supreme Judge, who had 


the keeping of the original authentic copy, 
to which all the others were to be con- 
formable. To his judgment and that of 
the aſſembly, lay an appeal from the ſen- 
tences given in the inferior courts. The 
Bailiffs or Prefects, whoſe ſentence he re- 
viſed, were obliged to judge the cauſe over 
again in his preſence, and he afterwards pro- 
nounced ſentence both on the contending 
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TEL 


parties, and on the judges. The fear of 
being condemned and puniſhed before fo 
numerous an aſſembly, was (as Arngrim 
well remarks) a great check upon all theſe 
ſubaltern judges, and ſerved to keep every 
magiſtrate within the bounds of his duty. 
Commonly the Seſſion of theſe General 
Eſtates laſted ſixteen days, and they ſhow 
at this time the, place of their meeting, 
which began and ended with ſolemn ſacri- 
fices. It was chiefly during that ſeſſion, 
that the Sovereign Judge exerciſed his au- 
thority. Out of this aſſembly his power 
ſeems not to have been conſiderable : But 
he was at all times treated with great ho- 
nour and reſpe&t; and was always conſi- 
dered as the oracle of the laws and pro- 
tector of the people. The Icelandic * 
nicles carefully note the year, wherein 
each judge was elected, and the time was 
computed by the years of his election, as 
among the Lacedemonians by thoſe of the 
EpHORI. We ſee by the liſt, which Arn- 
grim has preſerved of them, that there were 
thirty-eight from the beginning of the 
commonwealth to its diffolution : And we 
find in this number the celebrated hiſtorian 
Snorro Sturleſon, whom J have already in- 
troduced to the reader's knowledge *. 


See above, Pag. 52. 


Such 
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Such was the conſtitution of a republic, 
which is at preſent quite forgotten in the 
North, and utterly unknown through the 
reſt of Europe even to men of much read- 
ing, notwithſtanding the great number of 

oets and hiſtorians, which that republic 
produced. But fame is not the portion of 
indigent nations, eſpecially when remote, 
unconnected with the reſt of mankind, and 

laced under a rigorous climate. It is eaſy 
to diſcover here the genius of all the © Go- 
* thic * tribes, and their notions of go- 
vernment. That diſtribution of the people 
into different communities ſubordinate. to 
one another, that right of being judged 
every one by the members of his own com- 
munity, that care of watching over each 


citizen committed to the community of 


which he was a member, thoſe general aſ- 
ſemblies of the whole nation, with whom 
alone the legiſlative power was depoſited, 
&c. All theſe inſtitutions exiſted among 
the Germans already in the time of Ta- 
citus, and without doubt long before. 
They prevailed in Denmark and Sweden, 
and we find numerous traces of them at 
this day. They were carried into Iceland, 
and there brought to perfection. They 
followed the Saxons into England; and 
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when the times of confuſion had cauſed 
them to wear out of memory, the great 
Alfred immortalized his name by reviving 
them. It would be eaſy to ſhew traces of 
them in the firſt eſtabliſhments of the 
Francs in Gaul, of the Goths in Spain, and 
the ſame in ſeveral countries of Germany : 
But a diſplay of ſo much erudition would 
be foreign to my plan. I only point out 
the way to the reader, and ſhall leave him 
to perſue at his leiſure a ſubject fo fruitful 
and ſo intereſting, whether he is diſpoſed to 
read what others have written on it, or 
to follow the train of his own reflec- 
tions. 

With regard to the laws, which pre 
vailed in Scandinavia during the times of 
paganiſm, all that we can ſay for certain 
about them may be reduced. within very 
ſmall compaſs. Tradition, cuſtom, maxims 
learnt by heart, and above all, ſimplicity of 
manners, ſerved this people in the firſt ages 
inſtead of laws. They had maxims, which 


from time immemorial had been in the 


mouths of their ſages, and which were 
thought to have been delivered to the firſt 
men by the gods themſelves. Such were 
thoſe of which the Icelandic poets have 


preſerved ſome fragments, under the title 


of the © Sublime Diſcourſe of Odin,” as 
will be more particularly ſhewn in the 


a 


(483) „ 
ſequel of this work *. It is doubtful whe- 


ther the ancient Danes, as well as their 


neighbours, had written laws, before their 
converſion to Chriſtianity. It is true, if 


we will believe Saxo the Grammarian, a 


king of Denmark named Frotho, who lived 
many ages before that period, publiſhed 


laws both civil and military, which were 


| tranſmitted down to the time of that au- 
thor. But this great antiquity renders the 
fact too ſuſpicious to be admitted upon the 
ſingle authority of ſuch an hiſtorian as Saxo. 
It would be running too great a hazard, to 
argue on a fuppoſition, built on ſuch weak 
foundations; and that regard to truth, which 


ought to prevail over all other motives, 


obliges me for once to neglect domeſtic 
information, and to have recourſe to foreign 
intelligence. Lo | 

The ancient inhabitants of Germany and 
Scandinavia emerged but ſlowly from a ſtate 
of nature. The ties which linked different 
families together were for a long time no- 
thing but a confederacy to exerciſe violence 
or to repel it. They poſſeſſed a great extent 
of lands, of which they cultivated but little, 
and reſided on leſs: In thort, they lived 
too ſeparate from each other, to have an 
great need of civil laws; and their Chiefs 


| * See Vol. II. towards the end. 
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had too little authority to make them ob- 
ſerved, if they had. Hence fo many little 
ſocieties and confederacies. Men band- 
ed together to revenge an injury: and the 
ſentiment of honour, as well as intereſt, 
made them faithful to each other in an aſ- 
ſociation ſo neceſſary to their welfare. A 
man's relations and friends who had not 
revenged his death, would inſtantly have 
_ Joſt that reputation, which conſtituted their 
principal ſecurity. The inhabitants of 

Friezeland lived for a long time in a ſtate 
of this kind. Moſt of the other German 
nations had already advanced a ſtep beyond 
this in the time of Tacitus. Endleſs diſ- 
orders, the unavoidable conſequences of the 
right of ſelf-revenge, had ſuggeited to the 
wiſer ſort among them, the neceſſity of 
magiſtrates, who ſhould interpoſe their 
authority in private quarrels, and oblige 
the offended perſon or his relations to re- 
ceive a preſent from the aggreſſor; that ſo 
a compenſation being made for an injury, 
might prevent the conſequences of an 
eternal reſentment, which from private 
perſons might extend to the public. And 
for fear that this. manner of terminating 
differences ſhould become a new ſource of 
them, the compenſation was determined 
by an invariable rule, and commonly li- 
mited to a certain value in cattle, the only 

| | | money 
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money known in thoſe rude ages. A 
mark of ſubmiſſion of this ſort ſatisfied mens 
pride as to the point of honour, gratified 
their avarice, and ſufficiently ſecured them 
from a repetition of the offence. , The 
Danes, in this reſpe&, followed the ſteps 


of the neighbouring nations. Mere parity - 


of reaſon might give one a right to ſuppoſe 
this, even if we had not more poſitive 
proofs; but without accumulating theſe 
unneceſſarily, we need only caſt our eyes 
on the ancient laws of the conquerors of 
Great Britain. It is well known that the 
Angles and Jutes, who ſhared with the 


Saxons in the honour of that conqueſt, were 


Daniſh nations, who came from Jutland 
and Sleſwick. Now moſt of the laws of 
that people are ſtill extant, and whoever 
will run over the collections, publiſhed by 
Lambard, Wilkins, and Leibnitz, will not 


doubt but they were all dictated by the 


ſame ſpirit, and were really the ſame at the 
bottom. It will be ſufficient to quote a 
few particulars, to enable us to judge of 


their general ſpirit ; for this is all I under- 


take to ſhew of them. As to their more 
particular minute circumſtances they have 
doubtleſs varied a thouſand times, in dif- 
ferent ages, and countries: But theſe we 
ſhall not deſcend to at preſent. 
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The laws of the Saxons, as regulated by 
Charlemagne, and publiſhed by Leibnitz *, 
eſtabliſhed a compoſition in money for moſt 
ſorts of crimes ; and for want of money this 
was to be paid in the fleſh of cattle, every 
limb and joint of which had its known va- 
lue regulated by law. They carefully diſ- 
tinguithed the different degrees of offence, 
as well as thoſe of the rank, which the 
_ offended perſon bore in the ſtate. Accord- 
ingly for the murder of a grandee or a 
prince the compoſition was 1440 ſous F, 
and the ſame for every wound that deprived 
him of his hearing, ſight, or uſe of his 
limbs. But if this injury was done to a2 
free man, and not to a noble f, the com- 
poſition was only 120 ſous; at the ſame 
time the murder of a ſlave was rated but 
30; which was preciſely the price of a 
ſimple blow, that geg neither ſwelling 
nor blackneſs, if given to a prince or 
noble. Much the ſame proportions were 
obſerved by the law of the Angles. Wounds 


* Leibnitz Rer. Brunſ= whence comes the word 

wic. tom. 1. Roturier, by which - the 
+ If the Author com- French expreſs at preſent, 

putes by modern N N One who is not a gentle- 

It is 720 pence Engliſh, man. 

or about 3]. ſterling. T. $ bo pence or 5s. ſter- 

t Theoriginal is Roda, ling. T. 
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given to a maiden were eſtimated at double 
the rate they would have been, if given to 
a man of the ſame rank of life. It was not 
the ſame with a woman who had borne 
children. Outrages againſt modeſty were 
alſo valued with a degree of exactneſs, of 
which one would not have thought matters 
of that nature ſuſceptible. « The laws of 


« theſe people,” ſays M. de Monteſquieu, | 
« judged of inſults offered to men by the 


« ſize of the wounds, nor did they ſhew 
e more refinement as to the of com- 
* mitted againſt women: So that they 
« ſeem to have meaſured i injuries, as one 
e meaſures figures in geometry“. 
Theſe laws vary more in what * to 
theft. By the law of the Saxons, it was in 
moſt caſes puniſhed with death. By. that 


of the Angles, which doubtleſs approaches 


nearer to the laws of the other Daniſh na- 

tions, the robber compounded by paying 
_ tripple the value of what he had ſtolen. 
But when government had acquired a little 
more ſtability, and when the manners were 


a little more civilized, men were not fatiſ- 
fied with oppoſing to the diſorder a barrier 


ſo often ineffectual. The magiſtrates ap- 
pointed to watch over the public peace, 
_ pretended that Tyey were inſulted as often 
as that peace was broken, and therefore 


over and above the compoſition which was 
. Laps VIII. to 
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to atone for the offence, they exacted a 
fine, either as a ſatisfaction due to the pub- 
lic, or as a recompence for the trouble 
given themſelves in making up the differ- 
ence and in protecting the offender. Theſe 
fines were for a long time all, or almoſt all 
the puniſhment, which could poſſibly pre- 
vail among a valiant and free people, who 
eſteemed their blood too precious to be 
ſhed any other way than in battle. Their 
kings had for many ages no other revenue 
than what aroſe from theſe fines, and from 
their own private demeſnes: All other 
kinds of impoſition were not known till 
long after that period of time, to which we 
at preſent confine our reſearches. 

If this way of puniſhing crimes may 
juſtly paſs for ſingular, that of eſtabliſhing 
proofs in the adminiftration of juſtice may 
be eſteemed no leſs ſo. Here all the igno- 
rance, all the barbarity of our anceſtors 
manifeſt themſelves fo plainly, that it is 
not in the power of our refleftions to add 
to them. Their embarraſſment was ſo 
great when they endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 
truth from falſhood, that they were obliged 
to have recourſe to the moſt ftrange expe- 
dients and moſt ridiculous practices. Thus 
they ſometimes obliged the accuſed to 
produce a certain number of perſons called 
CoMPURGATORS; not that theſe men had, 
| or 


cv) 


or were ſuppoſed to have any knowledge of 
the affair in queſtion, but they were ſimply to 
ſwear they were perſuaded the accuſed ſpoke 
true. Beſides this, they often appointed 
what was called the Jupiciaky Co- 
BAT, and how abſurd ſoever this cuſtom 
was, it was ſo intimately connected with 
their opinions concerning deſtiny and pro- 
vidence, that it triumphed for a long time 
over Religion, Popes, and Councils; and 
though a hundred times proſcribed, as of- 
ten revived and appeared again under dif- 
ferent ſhapes. Laſtly, when the diſcovery 
of truth appeared to them to exceed all hu- 
man powers, they had recourſe to ſuperna- 
tural means, and what they called Divine 
Jup@6MEnTs. They had many ways of 
conſulting that oracle. For as, according to 
their notions, all the elements were ani- 
mated by an Intelligence as incorruptible 
in its juſtice, as the Deity whence it ſprung, 
they thought they had nothing to do but 
to unite the accuſed perſon to one of theſe 
divinities, and ſo oblige it to declare by 
the manner of its acting upon him, what 
judgment it entertained of his innocence. 
Thus ſometimes they caſt him into a deep 
water, tied about with cords : If he ſunk, 
that is, if the Genius of the water received 
him into its boſom, it declared him to be 
innocent: If it rejected him, if he ſwam 
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upon the ſurface, he was looked upon as 
convicted of the crime *. This was called 
the WATERY-ORDEAL. The proof by 
fire, or FxERY-ORDEAL ſeems to have 
been more in uſe afterwards, and founded 
upon a different train of reaſoning ; for in 
things of this nature, we muſt not ex- 
pect ſuch rude minds to act very con- 
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ſiſtently. 


* This kind of proof 
was more dangerous, than 
it appears to have been at 
firſt ſight; for though a 
man thrown into the 
water commonly finks at 
firſt to the bottom, yet as 
they tied him about with 
large cords, © and withs,” 
he ſometimes ſwam on 
the ſurface ſpight of his 
teeth. This kind of proof 
indeed, as well as that of 
Boiling Water was only 


for perſons of inferior 


rank, Others handled 
hot iron, or put their 
hands into a red- hot 

untlet, or walked blind- 
fold over burning ge gr 


certain days there remain- 
ed any marks of the fire 
on the hands or feet, the 
accuſed were judged guil- 
ty; if not, he was ac- 


* 


of 


quitted. There is reaſon 
to think that, notwith- 
ſtanding they took all 
poſſible precaution, they 
alſo had recourſe to cer- 
tain preſervatives againſt 
the effects of fire, and 
perhaps the ſame that 
mountebanks in our times 
make uſe of, as oft as 
they amuſe the people 
with ſpectacles of the 
ſame kind. Beſides this, 
men who were accuſ- 
tomed to hard labour, to 
the toils of hunting, and 
conſtant handling of arms, 
had rendered their ſkins 
ſo thick and callous, that 
they could not eaſily be 
hurt; and as for the La- 


dies, they were generally 


allowed Champions to 
undergo the trial for 
them, | 


Firſt Edit, 
10 


- . 

* As for the ceremonies which accom- 
panied theſe kinds of proof, the caſes in 
which they were appointed, and the other 
minute circumſtances, they varied in dif- 
ferent times and places: And as imitation 
and habit perpetuate cuſtoms long after 
the cauſes of them have ceaſed, the OR- 
DEAL was practiſed during many ages by 
men, who doubtleſs believed nothing about 
the genii preſiding over the ſeveral ele- 
ments, or the other doctrines of the an- 
cient religion f. I ſhall not enter on the 
minute hiſtory of the ORDEAL, &c. which 


was not peculiar to the ancient Danes, and 


may be found deſcribed in other books . 
I_ thought proper only to mark the con- 
nection between them and the doctrines of 
that Religion, which I deſcribed in the pre- 
ceding chapters: A connection which has 


* From hence to the 
end of the chap. is omit- 
ted in 2 2d edit. of the 
1 1 * 

Thus long after 
Chriftianie was eſtabliſn- 
ed among the Anglo- 
Saxons, king Edward the 
Confeſſor (a reputed ſaint) 


is ſaid to have put his mo- 


ther to the proof of the 


Burning Plough-Shares. 


—And even down to our 


Vor. I. Chap. VIII. 


own times, the WATER 
ORDEAL, or Proof by 
Swimming, has been em- 
ployed by the 'vulgar for 
the trial of Witchcraft, 
whenever they could find 
means to put it in prac- 
tice. . 
+ Vid. Wormius in 


Monum. Danic. lib. i. c. 


11. and Steph. Stepha- 
nius in his Notes on Saxo 
Grammaticus. 
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(192 ) 
hace ſeldom attended to, and which ſhews 
that it is only for want of ſtudying man- 
kind, that they appear to act wholly with- 
out motives or principles of conduct. It 
was king Valdemar the ſecond * to whom 


the 


glory belongs of having aboliſhed this 


abſurd and inhuman practice in Denmark r. 


* He reigned from the 
year 1202, to At. . 
4 I cannot conclude 
this ſub ect without ob- 
ſerving that we find ſome 
traces of the ORDEAL 
among the ancient Greeks 


and Romans. 


Thus in 
the ANT1GONE of Sopho- 
cles, (AR. H. Sc. I.) 
we have the following 
remarkable paſſage, which 
ſhows it was not unknown 
in Greece, 


Phe guards accus'd each other; nought was prov'd, 
But each ſuſpected each, and all deny d, 

« Offering in proof of innocence to GRASP 

& The BURNING STEEL, to WALK THRO' FIRE, and 


take 


Their ſolemn oath they knew not of the deed. * 


See Franklin's Sophocles 


and note on the above 
paſſage.— See alſo Stiern- 
hök de Jur. Vet. Suec, 
lib. i. c. 8. apud Dalin, 
Sue. Rik. Hiſt, tom. i. 
ch. 7 

play ſpeak ing of 2 
feaſt, which the ancient 
Romans celebrated every 
year in honour of the ſung 


We 


obſerves that the prieſts, 
who were to be of the fa- 
mily of the Hirpians, 
danced on this occaſion 
bare-foot on burning coals 
without burning them- 
ſelves: This was appa- 
rently a relique of the 


Fiery Ordeal. Plin, Hiſt, 


Nat. lib. vii. 2. 
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The paſſion of the ancient Scandinavians 
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for arms: their valour: the manner in 


which they made var. A digreſſion con- 
cerning the Pate of e i : 
them | | 


0 M E had reckoned freak its 

foundation fix hundred and forty | 
years, when the arms of the Cimbri 
were firſt heard -of among us. From 
that time to the preſent have clapſed two 
hundred and fix years more. So long 
have we been in conquering Germany. 
And in the courſe of fo tedious a war, 
what various loſſes have been ſuſtained 
by each party? No nation hath given 
us more frequent alarms ; neither the 
Samnites, the Garthaginians, the Spa- 
niards, the Gauls, nor even the Par- 
thians : ſo much leſs vigour hath the 
deſpotic power of Arſaces had, than the 
liberty of the Germans. For, except 
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the defeat of Craſſus, what hath the 
conquered and proſtrate Eaſt to object 
to the current of our ſucceſs? Whereas 
the Germans have taken or defeated five 
generals of the Republic, who com- 
manded ſo many conſular armies. They 
cut off Varus and three legions from 
Auguſtus himſelf. Nor was that ad- 
vantage obtained with impunity, which 


Marius gained over them in taly, the 


divine Julius in Gaul, and Druſus, Ti- 
berius and Germanicus in their own 
And even preſently after this, 
the tremendous threatsof I became 
the object of their ſport. A reſpite 
profiting by our diſcord 
and civil wars, they attacked our le- 


| gions in their winter quarters, and even 
undertook the conqueſt. of Gaul. 
* haye ſince driven — back beyond the 


We 


Rhine: but in theſe latter times, our 
victories over them have been leſs real, 
than the pomp of our triumphs. . . .. . 
If this people cannot be brought to. love 
us, at leaſt may they always hate cach 
other ! ſince in the preſent. declining 


: fates of the 7 fortune can grant 
us no greater 
tions of our enemies *. 


avour, than the diſſen- 


'» "4 Tacit. Germ. c. 37, et c. 33. 
| | Such 
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Buch was the opinion entertained of the 
German and northern nations, by the 
people who conquered the reſt of the 
world. Such, according to the confeſſion 
of Tacitus, was that martial courage, that 
ardour, that conſtancy in defending and 
avenging their liberty, which ſo early 
threatened the power of Rome, and in a 
few ages after overturned it. It is not 
my preſent buſineſs to write the hiſtory of 
that great revolution, which changed the 
face of Europe, but my ſubject leads me 
to diſcloſe its cauſes, ſince they are con- 
tained in the opinions and manners which 
I am deſcribing. We only want here that 
penetrating eye, that deep ſenſe and energy 
of. ſtyle, Which diſtitiguiſtied the author I 
have been tranſlating. The ſources whenee 
iſſued thoſe torrents of people, whicli froii 
the North overwhelined all Europe, the 
principles which put them in motion, and 
gave them ſo much activity and force, 
theſe objects, ſo grand and intereſting; 
have been but ſlightly and weakly treated of. 
The more enlightened people, who were 
the victims of theſe ravages, were too 
much prefſed with the weight of their ca- 
lamity, to have leiſure to trace its remote 
cauſes. Like the thunder which remains 
unſeen in the clouds till the moment it 
burſts forth, and whoſe nature we have no 
Chap. IX. O 2 time 
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time to ſtudy while iti is ſtriking us; theſe 
unexpected irruptions would hardly be- 
com the objects of reſearch, till after their 
effects were forgotten. Hence the rela- 
tions that have been given us of them, are 
ſo unintereſting, confuſed and obſcure: 
faults to which every hiſtory will be liable 
which only gives us a heap of facts, with- 
out being able to develope their cauſes. 
The greateſt part then of the hiſtorical 
phaenomena of the middle ages can only 
be explained by a deep inſight into the 
manners of the northern nations. It is 
only; from thence we can ever be able to 
comprehend what could induce whole na- 
tions to tranſport themſelves from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other; could 
break through the tyes of country, which 
ſo ſtrongly attach men to the places of 
their birth; could render them unanimous 
in ſuch ſtrange projects, and make them 
thus ſpread themſelyes beyond their own 
ndaries with ſuch exuberance and im- 

petuoſity. . 
I., have. already "tated, that the ancient 
Scandinavians .=. nothing but war, 
which was at once with them the ſource of 
honour, riches and ſafety. Their educa- 
tion, laws, prejudices, morality and reli- 
gion, all. concurred to make that their 
ruling paſſion and only object, F 2 
their 
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their moſt tender age they applied them- 
ſelves to learn the military art ; they har- 
dened their bodies, and accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to cold, fatigue and hunger. They 
exerciſed themſelves in running, in the 
chace, in ſwimming acroſs the greateſt ri- 
vers, and in handling their arms. The 
very ſports of childhood itſelf, and of early 
youth were directed all towards this end: 
dangers were always intermingled with 
their play. For it conſiſted in taking 
frightful leaps, in climbing up the ſteepeſt 
rocks, in fighting naked with offenſive 
weapons, in wreſtling with the utmoſt | 
fury : it was therefore common to ſee them 
at the age of fifteen years already grown 
robuſt men, and able to make themſelves 
feared in combat. It was alſo at this age 
that their young men became their own 
maſters, which they did by receiving a 
ſword, a buckler and a lance. This cere- 
mony was performed in ſome public meet- 
ing. One of the principal perſons of the 
aſſembly armed the youth in public. 
« This, we are told by Tacitus, was his 
„Joga Virilis, his entrance upon digni- 
ties; before this he made only part of a 
« family, now he became a member of 
the ſtate.” After this he was obliged 
to provide for his own ſubſiſtence, and was 


either now to live by hunting, or by joining 
| Chap, IX. . in 
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in ſome incurſion againſt an enemy. Par- 
ticular care was taken to prevent . theſe 
young ſoldiers from enjoying too early an 
acquaintance with the 9 ſex, till 
heir the vigour of 
which they were capable. Indeed they 
could have no hope to be acceptable to the 
women, but in proportion to the courage 
and addreſs they had ſhown in war and in 
their military exerciſes. Accordingly we 
fee in. an ancient ſong, preſerved by | ag 
lin *, a king of Norway extremely ſur- 
prived that, as he could perform eight dif- 
erent exerciſes, his miſtreſs ſhould pre- 

fame to reject his ſuit, I ſhall frequently 
have occaſion to produce new inſtances of 


this manner of thinking among their wo- 


men: it is ſufficient at preſent to obſerve, 
that they were not likely to ſoften their 
children by too much delicacy or indul- 
gence. Theſe tender creatures were ge- 


Berally born in the midſt of camps and 


armics, Their eyes, from the moment 
they were firſt opened, ſaw nothing but 
military ſpectacles, arms, effuſion of blood, 
and combats either real or in ſport : thus 
as they grew up from their infancy, their 


fouls wete early diſpoſed to imbibe the crue] 


"= ** 


prejudices of their fathers. 5 
v. Sec a tranſlation of this in the ſecond volume. 


Their 
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Their laws fot the moſt part (like thoſe 
of the ancient Lacedemonians) ſeemed to 
know no other virtues than thoſe of a mili- 
tary nature, and no other crimes but 
cowardice. They inflicted the greateſt pe- 
nalties on ſuch as fled the firſt in battle. 
The laws of the ancient Danes, accordins 
to Saxo, excluded them from ſociety, — 
declared them infamous. Among the Ger- 
mans this was ſometimes carried ſo far as 
to ſuffocate cowards in mud; after which 
they covered them over with hurdles : to 
fhew, ſays Tacitus, that though the pu- 
niſhment of crimes ſhould be public, there 
are certain degrees of cowardice and in- 
famy which ought to be buried in eternal. 
filence, The moſt flattering diſtinctions 
were reſerved for ſuch as had performed 
ſome ſignal exploit; and the laws them- 
ſelves diſtributed men into different ranks 
according to their different degrees of cou- 
rage. Frotho, king of Denmark, had or- 
dained, according to Saxo, that whoever 
folicited an eminent poſt in the army, 
ought upon all occaſions to attack one 
enemy; to face two; to retire only one 
ſtep back from three; and not to make an 
actual retreat till aſſaulted by four. Hence 
was formed that prejudice ſo deeply rooted 
among theſe people, that there was no 
other way to acquire glory, but by the 
Chap. IX. 4 jm 
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; Profeſſion of arms, and a fanatic valour : a 
prejudice: the force of which diſplayed it- 
ſelf without obſtruction at a time, when 
luxury was unknown; when that deſire, 
ſo natural, and ſo active among men, of 
drawing upon themſelves the attention of 
their equals, had but one ſingle object and 
ſupport ; and when their country and their 
fellow citizens had no other treaſure but 
the fame of their exploits, and the terrour 
thereby excited in their neighbours. 
The rules of juſtice, far from checking 
theſe prejudices, had been themſelves 
Warped and adapted to their bias. It is no 
exaggeration to ſay, that all the Gothic 
and * Celtic nations entertained opinions on 
this ſubject, quite oppoſite to the theory of 
our times. They looked upon war as a real 
act of juſtice, and eſteemed force an incon- 
teſtible title over the weak, a viſible mark 
that God had intended to ſubject them to 
the ſtrong. They had no doubt but-the 
intentions of this divinity had been to eſta- 
bliſh the ſame dependance among men 
which there is among animals, and ſetting 
out from the principle of the inequality 
of men, as our modern civilians do from 
that of their equality, they inferred thence 
that the weak had no right to what they 
could not defend. This maxim, which 
formed the baſis of the law of nations | I 
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among the ancient inhabitants of Europe. 


being dictated by their moſt darling paſ- 


ſion, we cannot wonder that they ſhould 


ſo ſteadily act up to it in practice. And 
which, after all, is worſt; to act and think 
as they did, or like the moderns, with bet- 
ter principles to act as ill? As to the 
ancient nations, we attribute nothing to 
them here but what is juſtified by a thou- 
ſand facts. They adopted the above max- 


im in all its rigour, and gave the name 


of Divine Judgment not only to the Ju- 
DICIARY CoM BAT, but to conflicts and 
battles of all ſorts: victory being in their 
opinion the only certain mark by which 
Providence enables us to diſtinguiſh thoſe, 
whom it has appointed to command others. 
% Valour, ſays a German warrior in Ta- 
„ citus, is the only proper goods of men. 
«© The Gods range themſelves on the fide 
« of the ſtrongeſt *.” 
Laſtly, Religion, by annexing eternal 
happineſs to the military virtues, had given 


the laſt degree of activity to the ardour 


and propenſity theſe people had for war. 
There were no fatigues, no dangers nor tor- 
ments capable of damping a paſſion fo well 
countenanced, and the deſire of meriting 


* Tacit. hiſt. lib. IV. c. 17. Pelloutier hiſt, tes | 


Celtes, tom. I. p. 415. | 
Chap. IX. | ſo 
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ſo great a reward. We have ſeen what 
motives this religion offered to its votaries ; 
and we cannot fail to recall them in read- 
ing ſome inftances of that courage which 
difunguiſhed the ancient Scandinavians, and 
of their contempt of death itfelf, which I 
ſhall produce from the moſt authentic 
chronicles of Iceland. | 

' Hiſtory informs us, that HaroLD fur- 
named BLAATAND or BLUE TooTH (a 
king of Denmark, who reigned in the 
middle of the tenth century) had founded 
on the coaſts of Pomerania, which he had 

| fubdued, a city named Julin or Jomſ- 
burg; where he fent a colony of young 
Danes, and beſtowed the government on a 
celebrated warrior named Palnatoko. 'Fhis 
new Lycurgus had made of that city a ſe- 
cond Sparta, and every thing was directed 
to this ſingle end, to form complete ſol- 
diers. The author who has left us the 
hiſtory of this colony aſſures us, that .it 
© was forbidden there ſo much as to men- 
« tion the name of Fear, even in the moſt 
« imminent dangers . No citizen of 
Jomſburg was to yield to any number how- 
ever great, but to fight intrepidly without 
flying, even from a very ſuperior force, 


* See Jomſwikinga Saga, in Bartholin. de cauſ. | 


The 


contempt. mort, lib. i. c. 5. 


6 
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The ſight of preſent and inevitable death 


would have been no excuſe with them for 
making any the leaſt complaint, or for 
ſhewing the ſlighteſt apprehenſion. And 
this legiſlator really appears to have eradi- 
cated from the minds of moſt of the youths 
bred up under him, all traces of that fenti- 
ment ſo natural and fo univerfal, which 
makes men think on their deſtruction with 
horror. Nothing can ſhew this better than 


a ſingle fact in their hiſtory, which de- 


ſerves to have place here for its ſingularity. 


Some of them having made an irruption 


into the territories of a powerful Norwe- 
gian lord, named Haquin, were overcome 
ſpite of the obſtinacy of their reſiſtance ; 
and the moſt diſtinguiſhed among them be- 
ing made priſoners, were, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe times, condemned to 
death. The news of this, far from afflict- 
ing them, was, on the contrary, received 


with joy. The) firſt who was led to pu- 


niſhment was content to ſay, without 
changing countenance, and without ex- 
preſſing the leaſt ſign of fear, Why 
„ ſhould not the fame happen to me, as 
did to my father? He died, and ſo 
« muſt I.“ A warrior, named 'Fhorchill, 
who was to cut off the head of the ſecond, 
having aſked him what he felt at the fight 
of death, he anſwered, that he remem- 

Chap. IX. ce bered 
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«« hered too well the laws of Jomſburg to 
et utter any words that denoted fear.” The 
third, in reply to the ſame queſtion, ſaid, 

c he rejoyced to dye with glory, and that 
* he preferred ſuch a death to an infamous 
% life like that of Thorchill's.“ The 
fourth made an anſwer much longer and 
more extraordina « I ſuffer with a 
« good heart; we 6 the preſent hour is to 
© me very agreeable, I only beg of you,” 

added he, addreſſing himſelf to Thorchill, 
< to be very quick in cutting off my head ; 

« for it is a queſtion often debated by us 
* at Jomſburg, whether one retains an 

t ſenſe after being beheaded. I will there- 
e fore graſp this knife in my hand; if after 
© my head is cut off I ſtrike it towards 
« you, it will ſhew I have not loſt all ſenſe : 
« if I let it drop, it will be a proof of the 
« contrary. Make haſte therefore, and 
* decide the diſpute.” . Thorchill,” adds 
the hiſtorian, © cut off his head in moſt 
« expeditious manner, but the knife, as 
might be expected, dropt from his hand.“ 
The fifth ſhe ed the fame tranquillity, and 
died rallying and jeering his enemies. The 
ſixth begged of Thorchill, that he might 
not be led to puniſhment like a ſheep “; 
** ſtrike the blow in my face,” ſaid he, 


* Barthol. lib, i. c. 5. p. 51. 
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„ 1 will fit ſtill without ſhrinking ; and 


e take notice whether I once wink my 


eyes, or betray one fign of fear in my 
« countenance. For we inhabitants of 


«© Jomſburg are uſed to exerciſe ourſelves 
c in trials of this ſort, ſo as to meet the 


cc 


ſtroke of death, without once moving.” 


He kept his promiſe before all the ſpec- 
tators, . and received the blow without 
betraying the leaſt ſign of fear, or fo 
much as winking his eyes *. The ſeventh, 
ſays the hiſtorian, „was a very beautiful 


«« young man, in the flower of his age. 
« His long fair hair, as fine as filk, floated 


in curls and ringlets on his ſhoulders. 


« Thorchill aſked him what he thought of 


death? I receive it willingly, ſaid he, 


« ſince I have fulfilled the greateſt duty of 


« life, and have ſeen all thoſe put to death 
«© whom I would not ſurvive. I only beg 
« of you one favour, not to let my hair be 


N 


« blood +.” 


* Barthol. ibid. 

+ In Bartholin it is, 
Id unicum a te peto, ne man- 
cipia me ad mortem ducant, 
neu quis te inferior capillum 
meum teneat, &c. M. Mal- 
let has omitted the cir- 
cumſtance of the hair in 


Chap. IX. 


touched by a ſlave, or ſtained with my 


his 2d, edit. 

Bartholin gives the 
ſpeech of the EicuTH 
perſon, which, though 
ſpirited, being not fo 
ſtriking as the former, 
our author has omitted. 
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This conftancy in the laſt moments was 
not, however, the peculiar effect of the 


| laws and education of the Jomſburgians. 


The other Danes have often given the ſame 
proofs of intrepidity; or rather this was 


the general character of all the inhabitants 


of Scandinavia. It was with them an in- 
ftance of ſhameful puſillanimity to utter 
upon ſuch occaſions the leaſt groan, or to 
change countenance, but eſpecially to ſhed 
tears. The Danes, ſays Adam of Bre- 
men *, are remarkable for this, that if 
* they have committed any crime, they 
«© had rather ſuffer death, than blows. 


There is no other puniſhment” for them 
ee but either the ax, or ſervitude: As for 


c proans, complaints and other bemoan- 


« ings of that kind, in which We find 


te relief, they are ſo deteſted by the Danes, 
« that they think it mean to weep for 


cc their ſins, or for the death of their dear- 


rc eſt relations.” But if a private foldier 
looked upon tears as peculiar to weakneſs 
or ſlavery, their great warriours, the chiefs, 
all who aſpired to fame and glory, carried 
the contempt of death much further. King 
mer, who, as I have once before ob- 
ſerved, dyed ſinging the pleaſure of re- 
ceiving death in the field of battle, cries 


Adam Bremen, de ſitu Daniæ, c. 213. 
5 Io | | out 
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out at the end of aſtanza, the hours of 


« my life are paſſed away, I ſhall die 
« laughing“: And many paſſages in an- 
cient hiſtory plainly ſhow that this was not 
a poetical hyperbole. Saxo, ſpeaking of a 
ſingle combat, ſays, that one of the cham- 
pions FELL, LAUGHED, AND DYED, an 
epitaph as ſhort as energetic . An officer 
belonging to a king of Norway, celebrating 
in verſe the death of his maſter, concludes 
his elogium with theſe. words, It ſhall 
* hereafter be recorded in hiſtories, that 
„% king Halter died laughing . A warrior 
having been thrown upon his back, in 
wreſthng with his enemy, and the latter 
finding himſelf without his arms, the. van- 

iſhed perſon promiſed. to wait without 
C nging his poſture while he fetched a 
ſword. to kill him; and he faithfully. kept 
his word. To die with his arms in his 
hand was the vow of every free man; 
and the pleaſing idea they had of this 
kind of death, would naturally lead them 
to dread ſuch. as proceeded from diſ- 
eaſe and old age. In the joy therefore 
which they teſtified at the approach of a 
violent death, they might frequently ex- 


* Barthol. p. 4. Saga apud Barthol. lib. i. 
+ Saxo Gram. lib. ii. c. 1. p. 5. | 
et vide Bodvar's Biarka || Barthol. p. 6. 
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reſs no more than their real ſentiments, 
though doubtleſs it was ſometimes inter- 
mixt with oſtentation. The general tenor 
of their conduct proves that they were moſt 
commonly ſincere in this; and ſuch as 
know the power which education, example 
and prejudice have over men, will find no 
difficulty in receiving the multitude of teſ- 
timonies, which antiquity hath left us of 
their extraordinary valour. The philo- 
« ſophy of the Cimbri,” ſays Valerius 
Maximus, is gay and couragious : they 


„ leap for joy in a battle, that they are 


« going to quit life in ſo glorious a man- 


c ner: in ſickneſs they lament for fear of 


* a ſhameful and miſerable end “.“ Ci- 
cero remarks, that in proportion as men 
are intrepid in war, they are weak and im- 
patient under bodily pains. *© Happy in 
« their miſtake,” ſays Lucan, “are the 
“ people who live beneath the Pole! per- 
« ſuaded that death is only a paſſage to a 
« long life, they are undiſturbed by the 
«. moſt grievous of all fears, that of dy- 
« ing. Hence they eagerly run to arms, 
« and their minds are capable of meet- 
ee ing death: hence they eſteem it cow- 
<« ardice to ſpare a life which they thall 
* Val. Max. lib. ii. cap. 6. p. 11. Cicero Tuſc. 

Quæſt. lib. ii. cap. ult. 72 3 
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* ſo ſoon recover x. The hiſtory of an- 


cient Scandinavia is full of paſſages expreſ- 
ſive of this manner of thinking. The il- 


luſt rious warriors, who found themſelves 
waſting by ſome lingering illneſs, were 
not always content barely to accuſe their 


fate. They often availed themſelves of 
the few moments that were yet remain- 


ing, to ſhake off life by a way more glo- 


rious. Some of them would be carried 
into a field of battle, that they might die 


in the engagement: others ſlew themſelves: 


many procured this melancholy ſervice to be 


performed them by their friends, who con- 


ſidered this as a moſt ſacred duty. There 
«js on a mountain in Iceland,” ſays the 


author of an old Icelandic romance , a 
6 res 


* As only a looſe pa- Reader will be glad to 
raphraſe of Lucan's words fee the original here, 
is given in the text, the 


Orbe alia long, canitis ſi cognita, vite 
Mors media eff. Certe populi quos deſpicit Arctos 
Felices errore ſus ! quos ille timorum 
Maximus haud urget lethi metus; inde ruendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animæque capaces 
dorits : et ignavum rediture parcere vitæ. 
| Lib. i. 


+ The old Sac A, or and fiction, but ſhews us 


hiſtory here quoted, con- plainly what opinion was 


tains a mixture of truth held of Svicipe, and 
Vor. I. Chap. IX. P how 
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« rock fo high that no animal can fall 
« from the top and live. Here men be- 
« take themſelves when they are afflicted 
*« and unhappy. From this place all our 
et . anceſtors, even without waiting for fick- 
* neſs, have departed unto Odin. It is uſe- 
« leſs therefore to give ourſelves up to groans 
« and complaints, or to put our relations 
“ to needlefs expences, ſince we can eaſily 
« follow the example of our fathers who 
„ have all gone by the way of this rock.” 
There was ſuch another in Sweden, appro- 

riated to the ſame uſe, which was fi- 
guratively called the HALL or Opin, 


becauſe it was a kind of veſtibule or entry 


how commonly it was 
practiſed heretofore in the 
North. 

Procopius attributes the 
ſame thing to the Heruli, 
a Gothic people. Apud 
Herulos, ſays he, nec ſeni- 
bus, nec ægrotis fas erat vi- 
tam producere et fi quem 


to 


fenium occupaſſet, aut mor- 


bus, rogare 1s cogebatur pro- 
pinquos, ut quamprimum 
hominum numero eum tot- 
lerent. Procop. Goth. 
„ 

Silius ſays of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Spain, 


Prodiga gens anime, & properare facillima mortem; 
Namque ubi tranſcendit flerentes viribus annos, 
Hinpatiens evi ſpernit noviſſe ſenectam 


Et fati modus in dextra ęſi. 


„ 
to the palace of that God 4. Laſt 


All theſe authorities, 
which it would be eaſy to 
multiply, prove that Þ 
attribute nothing to the 
northern nations, which 
is not poſitively confirmed 
by hiſtorians, as well 
ſtrangers as their own 
countrymen 3 and that 
one cannot reproach the 
ancient Scandinavians 
with theſe barbarous pre- 
judices, without con- 
demning at the ſame time 
the anceſtors of half the 
nations of Europe. Vid, 
Pelloutier, tom. ii. lib. 3. 
ch. 18. Firſt Edit. 
IL We have a particular 

deſcription of this place 
dy Sir William Temple; 
which it will be worth 
while to produce at large. 

« I will not,” he ſays, 
& trouble myſelf with 
% more paſſages out of 
©£ the Runic poems con- 
< cerning this ſuperſti- 
<< tious principle [of pre- 
<« ferring a violent death, 
% &c.]but will add a teſti- 
„ mony of it, which was 
given me at Nimeguen, 
«© by count Oxenſtern, 


Chap. IX. 


* ſembly. 


ly, if 
none 


cc the firſt of the Swediſh 
% embaſiadors in that aſ- 
In diſcourſe 
<< upon this ſubject, and 
& in confirmation of this 
opinion having been 
c general among the 
« Goths of thoſe coun- 
e tries; he told me there 
ec was ſtill in Sweden a 
“ place which was a me- 
„ morial of it, and was 


& called Opix's-HALI. 


That it was a great bay 
in the ſea, encompaſſed 
© on three ſides with 
t ſteep and ragged rocks; 
and that in the time of 
< the Gothic paganiſm, 
„ men that were either 
« ſick of diſeaſes they 
ce eſteemed mortal or in- 
„ curable, or elſe grown 
& invalid with age, and 
thereby paſt all military 
ce action, and fearing to 
die meanly and baſely 
« (as they efteemed it) 
in their beds, they - 
cc uſually cauſed them- 
<< ſelves to be brought to 
tc the neareſt part of theſe 
& rocks, and from thence 
ee threw themſelves down 
T4 into 


(212) 
none of theſe reliefs were afforded," and 
eſpecially when Chriſtianity had baniſhed. 
theſe cruel practices, the heroes conſoled 
themſelves at leaſt by putting on complete 
armour as ſoon as they found their end ap- 
proaching; thus making (as it were) a ſolemn 
proteſt againſt the kind of death to which they 
were forced involuntarily to ſubmit. After 
this if will not be thought wonderful that 
the clients of a great lord, and all thoſe who 
inliſted under a chief for ſome expedition, 
ſhould make a vow not to ſurvive their com- 
mander; or that this vow ſhould always be 
11 in all its rigour &. Neither will it 
e ſurprizing that private ſoldiers ſnould 
ſometimes form among themſelves a kind of 
ſociety or confraternity, in which the ſeveral 
members engaged, at the expence of their 
own lives, to avenge the death of their aſſo- 
_ clates, provided i it were honourable and vio- 
| lent. All theſedangers were, in their opinion, 
ſo many favourable gn” precious occaſions of 
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&« into the ſea, hoping by 
<< the boldneſs of ſuch a 
violent death, to renew 
the pretence of admiſ- 


$ ſion into the Hall of 


«© Odin, which they had 
„ loſt, by failing to die 


4 jn ite I and with 


Miſcel- 


LEY 


e their arms.“ 


| ſoldurii its» 


lanea, Part Ir. Eſſay 3. 


| part 4 1 


* The ſame thing pre- 
vailed among diverſe Cel- 
tic nations : they called 
thoſe who thus engaged 
themſelves to their chiefs, 
Firſt Edi. 


meriting 


Due E 
meriting glory and eternal happineſs. Ac- 
cordingly, we never find any among theſe 
people guilty of cowardice, and the bare 
ſuſpicion of that vice was always attended 
with univerſal contempt. A man who had 
loſt his buckler, or who had received a 
wound behind, durſt never more appear in 
public. In the hiſtory of England * we 
ſee a famous Daniſh captain named Si- 
ward, who had ſent his ſon to attack a pro- 
vince in Scotland, aſk with great coolneſs 
thoſe who brought the news of his 
death, whether he had received his wounds 
behind or before? The meſſengers tel- 
ling him he was wounded before, the 
father cries out, then I have only cauſe 
c to rejoice: for any other death would 
have been unworthy of me and my fon.” 
A conqueror could not exerciſe a more ter- 
rible vengeance upon his captives, than to 
condemn them to ſlavery. © There is, 
ſays Saxo, „in the heart of the Danes, an 
« jnſurmountable averſion to ſervitude, 
c which makes them eſteem it the moft 
«© dreadful of all conditions .“ The ſame 
hiſtorian deſcribes to us a king of Denmark, 
named Frotho, taken in battle by a king his 
enemy, and obſtinately refuſing all offers of 


* Brompton, Ubb. Jom. Chronic. p. 946, 
+ Saxo Gramm, lib. xii, . 


Chap. IX. "35 life 


| ( 214) 
life which that prince could make him. «To 
* what end,” ſays he, ** ſhould I reſerve 
“ myſelf for ſo great a diſgrace? What 
e good can the remainder of my life af- 
ford me, that can counter-ballance the 
« remembrance of my misfortunes, and 
te the regret which my miſery would cauſe 
«© me? And even if you ſhould reſtore me 
« my kingdom, if you ſhould bring me 
& back my ſiſter, if you ſhould repair all 
« the loſs of my treaſure, would all this 
« recover my honour? All theſe benefits 
« would never replace me in my former 
« ſtate, but future ages would always fay, 
«© FROTHO HATH BEEN TAKEN BY HIS 
„ ENEMY.” In all combats, and the num- 
ber of them is prodigious in the ancient 
hiſtories of the North, we always find 
both parties continually repeating the words 
lory, honour, and contempt of death, and 
C this means raiſing one another to that 
pitch of enthuſiaſm, which produces extra- 
ordinary actions. A general. never forgot 
to remind his troops of theſe motives when 
he was going to give battle; and not infre- 
quently they prevented him, and flew to 
the engagement of themſelves, chanting 
ſongs of war, marching in cadence, and 
raiſing ſhouts of joy. 
Laſtly, like the heroes of Homer, thoſe 
of ancient Scandinavia, in the exceſs of 
Ft | their 


„ -.: 
their over-boiling courage, dared to defy 
the Gods themſelves. *©* Though they 
« ſhould be ſtronger than the Gods,” fays 
a boaſtful warrior ſpeaking of his enemies, 
„I would abſolutely fight them *.” And 
in Saxo Grammaticus we hear another 
wiſhing ardently that he could but meet 
with Odin, that he might attack him : 
expreſling his mind by verſes to this effect. 
«© Where at preſent is he, whom they call 
* Opin, that warrior ſo completely armed, 
«© who hath but one eye to guide him? 
& Ah, if I could but ſee him, this re- 
« doubted ſpouſe of Frigga; in vain ſhould 
„he be covered with his ſnow- white 
« buckler, in vain mounted upon his lofty 
ce ſteed, he ſhould not leave his abode of 
«« Lethra without a wound. It is lawful 
* to encounter a warrior god 7.“ * 


* Bartholin. lib. i. c. 6. through their thickeſt 
+ Saxo GRAM. lib. © ranks, and aſſailing 
ii. apud Barthol. lib. i. them with ſuch fury as 
c. 8.—The ſame author © a mortal can ſuperior 
relates that a Daniſh © beings, had not ren- 
prince, named Hother, dered the club of the 
reſiſted the united forces * god Thor uſeleſs, by 
of Odin, Thor, and the © cutting it off at the 
| ſquadrons of the gods. handle. Weakened by 
« And the victory, he © this ſudden and unex- 
adds, „ would have re- © pected ſtroke, the gods 
„ mained with the gods, © were forced to betake 
if Hother, breaking © themſelves to flight.“ 
Chap. IX. P 4 Saxo. 


=. CO 1 
A paſſion ſo ſtrong, ſo general and ſo 
blind could not but give a tincture of its 
character to whatever it could poſſibly ex- 
tend to; and therefore we muſt not be 
ſurprized that they ſhould take it into their 
heads to deify the inſtruments of war, 
without which that paſſion could not have 
been gratified. From the earlieſt anti- 
quity they paid divine honours to their . 
ſwords, their battle-axes and their pikes. 
The Scythians commonly ſubſtituted a 
ſword as the moſt proper ſymbol to repre- 
ſent the ſupreme god. It was by planting 
a ſpear in the middle of a field, that they 
uſually marked out the place ſet apart for 


_ [Saxo. lib. iii. Barthol. their bodily ſtrength and 
lib. i. c. 6.] It was a courage inſpired theſe an- 
received opinion among cient Danes muſt have 
them, that a man might been exceſſive to make 
attack and fight thegods; them brave and defy what- 
and it is needleſs to re- ever was moſt formidable 

mark with Saxo, that in their ſyſtem of religion. 

theſe were only imaginary But Diomedes's wound- 
(deities. No one is tempt- ing Venus concealed in a 
ed to take ſuch relations cloud, his defying Jupi- 

-literally, and they only ter, as well as the other 
deſerve to be mentioned combats of men with the 
becauſe theyſhew us what gods deſcribed in the Ili- 

manner of thinking. pre- ad, have already ſhown 
vailed among the people us, to what a degree of in- 
who invented ſtories of toxication and madneſs 
this ſort. From them men may arrive, who « 

-we may at leaſt infer that _think themſelves above all 

the confidence with which fear. Firxſt Eau. 

PEI = prayers 


— 


( 217 ) ot 
prayers and ſacrifices : and when they had 
relaxed from their primitive ſtrictneſs, ſo 
far as to build temples and ſet up idols in 
them, they yet preſerved ſome traces of the 
ancient cuſtom, by putting a ſword in the 
hands of Opin's ſtatues. The reſpect 
they had for their arms made them alſo 
ſwear by inſtruments ſo valuable and ſo 
uſeful, as being the moſt ſacred things 
they knew. Accordingly, in an ancient Ice- 
landic poem, a Scandinavian, to afſure him- 
ſelf of a perſon's good faith, requires him 


to ſwear by the ſhoulder of a horſe, and 


© the edge of a SworD *.” This oath was 
uſual more eſpecially on the eve of ſome 
great engagement : the ſoldiers engaged 


The paſſage at large, as tranſlated by Bartholin, 
[1ib. i. cap. 6.] is | 


Furamenta mihi prius omnia dabis 
Ad latus navis, et ad ſcuti extremitatem, 
Ad equi armum, et ad GLADII ACIEM, Cc. 


It is therefore with pe- his PRINcER oF Den- 
culiar propriety and de- MARK call upon his 
corum (as is well obſerved companions to SWEAR 
by his commentators) UPON' HIS SWORD, 

that our Shakeſpear makes | | 


— — Come hither gentlemen, 
And lay your hands againe upon my ſword, 
Never. to ſpeake of this that you have heard 
Sweare by my SWORD. ,— . 
| + HAMLET. A. 1. ſc. ult. T. 
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themſelves by an oath of this kind, not to 


flee. though their enemies ſhould be never ſo 
ſuperior in number. 1 

From the ſame ſource proceeded that 
propenſity to duels and ſingle combats, ſo 
remarkable among all the Gothic“ na- 
tions, and which of all their barbarous 
cuſtoms has been moſt religiouſly kept up 
by their preſent deſcendants. In Den- 
mark, and through all the North, they 
provoked a man to fight a duel, by pub- 
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licly calling him NipinG or © infamous : 


* Celtic. Orig. 

+ In the ſame manner 
as giving the LYE is the 
higheſt provocation in 
modern times, becauſe it 
imphes a charge of mean- 
neſs, falſhood and cow- 
ardice : ſo the word Ni- 
DING or NITHING an- 
ciently included in it the 
ideas of extreme wicked- 
neſs, meanneſs and in- 
famy. It ſignified a 
villainous bafe wretch, 
a daſtardly coward, a 
ſordid ſtingy worthleſs 


creature: (Homo ſcelera- 


tus, urquam, apoftata, fœ- 
difragus, ſumme infamis, 
fordide parcus, &c, being 
derived by the greateſt 
er of the preſent 


for 


age from the Icelandic 


nyd, rejeclanca, contumelia, 
Sc. Vid. Lys, in Junii 
etymolog. Anglican.) No 
wonder that an impu- 
tation of this kind ſhould 
be ſo reproachful among 
an open and brave peo- 
ple: or that they would 
rather do any thing than 

incur it. | 
We have a remarkable 
proof in Engliſh hiſtory 
how much this name was 
dreaded and abhorred by 
our anceſtors. King 
William Rufus having 
occaſion to draw together 
a ſudden body of forces, 
only ſent word to all ſuch 
as held of him in fee, 
that thoſe who did not 
repair 


( 219 ) 
for he who had received ſo deep a ſtain, 
without endeavouring to waſh it out with 
the blood of his adverſary, would have loſt 
much more than the life he was ſo deſirous 
to ſave. Baniſhed by public indignation 
from the ſociety of men, degraded from 
his quality of citizen, and ſcarce regarded 
as a human creature, he had nothing left 


for it but a ſhameful and inſecure flight. 


repair to his aſſiſtance, 
ſhould be deemed Ni- 


THING ; and without 


further ſummons they all 
flocked to his ſtandard. 
Rex ird inflammatus, ſays 
Matthew Paris, /tipenai- 
ariosunilites ſuos Anglos con- 
gregat, et abſque mord, ut 
ad obſidionem veniant, ju- 
bet, niſi velint ſub nomine 
NirHINC, quod Latine 
NEQUAM ſonat, recenſeri. 
Angli (qui nthil contumelio- 
ſius et vilius eſtimant quam 
bujuſmodi ignominioſo voca- 


bulo notari) catervatim ad 
regem confluentes, ingentes 
copias conficiunt. (M. Par. 
ſub ann. 1089.) The word 
NITHING for ſome ages 
after continued in uſe in 


this kingdom, but chiefly 


in the ſenſe of sTINGY, 
NIGGARDLY, &c. The 
Tranſlator has ſeen an 
ancient MS. poem, that 
was written between the 
reigns of Edward III. and 
Edw. IV. in which a per- 
ſon is thus exhorted, 


Looke thou be kind and curteous aye 
Df meate and drinke be never Pithing. 


which ſenſe of the word 
ſtill obtains in Denmark, 
as we learn from Bartho- 
lin. Denotat NI DING 


Chap. IX. 


modernis Danis virum for- 


dide parcum atque tenacem. 
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The dreadful conſequences of their ſen- 
ſibility with regard to what we falſely 
call Honous, extended often from private 
perſons to a whole people; and nations, 
blind to their true welfare, waged long and 
cruel wars for ſuch chimerical intereſts 
as really ought not to have armed one fingle 
individual againſt another. Under the 
reign of Harald Blaatand, king of Den- 
mark, the Icelanders provoked by his hav- 
ing detained one of their ſhips laden with 
merchandiſe, flew for revenge to a ſpecies 
of arms that were familiar to them, and 
made verſes upon him ſo very ſatirical, that 
Harald, ſtung to the quick, ſent out a fleet 
to ravage the iſland. This obliged the in- 
habitants to make a law, which is ſtill ex- 
tant in their ancient code, forbidding any 
erſon, under capital puniſhment, to com- 
poſe ſatirical verſes upon the kings of Den- 
mark, Sweden, or Norway. 8 
After ſo many efforts to acquire glory, 
it was very natural to think how to 
perpetuate it. To this end the ancient 
Scandinavians employed various means 
ſuitable to the groſſneſs and rudeneſs of 
the times; which if they have deceived 
the expectation of thoſe who hoped for 
fame and immortality from them, have 
done them no great injuſtice. The moſt 
Re | common 


1 © 
common method conſiſted in burying the 
heroes under little hills which they raiſed 
in the middle of ſome plain “, and in giving 


* Vide Bartholin. de 
cauſ. contempt. a Dan. 
mortis, lib. i. c. 8. 

There is room to be- 
lieve that this cuſtom of 
burying the dead under 
little hills or mounts of 
earth prevailed among 
many of the ancient in- 
habitants of Europe. Iſi- 


to 


dore ſpeaks of it as a ge- 
neral cuſtom. ' Apud ma- 


jores, he ſays, Potentes aut 


ſub montibus, aut in mon- 
tibus ſepeliuntur. (Orig. 
lib. xv. c. 11.) And Vir- 
gil and Servius expreſsly 
attribute it to the ancient 
Italians: See Servius on 
that verſe of En. II. 


Fuit ingens monte ſub alto 


Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere buſtum. 


This cuſtom Bartholin 
thinks Opin brought 
with him into the North 
out of Scythia; where 
it anciently prevailed, as 
we learn from Herodo- 
tus, lib. iv. c. 71. And 
Mallet aſſures us that 
ſome travellers have ſeen 
© in Crim Tartary (part 
<« of the ancient Scythia) 
«© and in the neighbour- 
ing countries, artificial 
© hills like thoſe which 
«« are found in Denmark 
and throughout all the 
„North.“ Mallet. 1/7. 
Edit.] See alſo Bell's 
T ravels, vol. i. This 
Traveller found theſe ſe- 
pulchral hills in his jour- 
ney to China. 

We have in England 
many ancient monu- 


Vol. Chap. IX. 


ments of this kind, which 
are of ſuch remote anti- 
quity that it is not eaſy 
to decide whether they 
ought to be aſcribed to 
our Gothic anceſtors the 
Saxons and Danes; or to 
the more ancient inhabi- 
bants of Celtic race, viz, 
the Britons, &c. Some 
antiquaries are for refer- 
ing every veſtige of this 


ſort to the times of the 


Druids: but it is very 
certain that the ancient 
Scandinavians buried in 
the ſame manner : indeed 
this fort of monument is 
ſo ſimple. and obvious, 
that it has doubtleſs pre- 
vailed among many na- 
tions of very different 
original. 
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to theſe hillocks, and ſometimes to the plains 


themſelves the name of the perſon who 
was there interred. This rude monument 
kept up at the ſame time the memory of 
the hero, and the emulation of the neigh- 


© round and 
& which are called Bur-_ 


bouring inhabitants. 


We find in Denmark 


at this day a great number of ſuch artificial 
hills, which bear. the name of ſome war- 


rior, or king of antient times *. 


Monuments of this 


kind particularly abound 
in the — 


parts of 
this iſland. There are 
„ many in Wiltſhire, 
copped, 


c Rows or BARRO WS; 
&« perhaps raiſed in me- 
«< mory of the ſoldiers 
& ſlain there: For bones 
« are found in them; 


and I have read that it 


©: was a cuſtom among 
« the northern people, 
<« that every foldier who 


„ ſurvived a battle, 


„ ſhould bring a helmet 
« full of earth towards 
« raiſing of monuments 
for their ſlain fellows.” 
So far from Cambden : 
to which Gibſon adds, 
that upon theſe downs 
„[in Wiltſhire] are ſe- 
c yeral forts of Barrows. 
« 1. Small circular 


„ trenches with very 


They 


& little elevation in the 


4 middle. 2. Ordinary 


& barrows. 3. Barrows 
& with ditches round 
% them. 4. Large ob- 
„long barrows, ſome 
& with trenches round 
& them, others without. 
«© 5, Oblong barrows 
„ with ſtones ſet up all 
& round them.” Of this 
laſt fort “ that large 
« oblong barrow, called 
«© Milbarrow, is more 
“ eſpecially remarkable, 


6 as beingenvironed with 


« great ſtones about 6 or 
„ 7 feet high.” Which 
was doubtleſs „ the ſe- 
„ pulchre of ſome Da- 
& niſh commander.“ 
Cambden's Britannia by 


| — 1722. Vol. i. p. 
F . 


127, &c. 

* Of this kind was the 
tomb of HAMLET as de- 
ſcribed by Saxo, Inſignis 
eius J Puicurk ac nomine 
campus 
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They commonly pitched upon ſome pub- 
lic place, ſome great road, ſome fountain 
or other well-frequented ſpot, as the moſt 
proper to raiſe theſe tombs in. They 


| adorned them frequently with one or more 


large ſtones and epitaphs, as will be explained 
when I come to ſpeak of the funerals of 
this people. But above all, they had re- 
courſe to the art of poetry, when they were 
diſpoſed to immortalize their kings or great 
captains, The ScALDs or bards were em- 
ployed to compoſe odes or ſongs, which 
related all their moſt ſhining exploits, and 
| ſometimes the whole hiſtory of their lives. 
Theſe ſongs were propagated from one re- 


eiter to another: and there was no public 


ſolemnity in which they were not ſung or 
chanted. The praiſes which theſe poets 


gave to valour, the warlike enthuſiaſm 


which animated their verſes, the great care 
men took to learn them from their in- 


campus apud Futiam extat, torian thus relates it, 
which field we are told is Dani cadaver HuBBE® in- 
called AMLETS-HEDE to ter occiſos invenientes, illud 


this day. (Saxo. lib. w. cum clamore maximo ſepe- 


Barthol. p. 119.) In like Hherunt, camulum apponentes 
manner HUBBESTOWꝭE in HUBBELOWE wocaverunt. 


Devonſhire received its Bromton ad ann. 873. 


name from HusBBa the Vid. Cambden. Gibſon. 
Dane, who was ſlain and vol. i. p. 47. Barth. lib. 
buried there in the year i. c. 8, p 
8793 as an ancient hif- | 
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fancy, being all of them the natural effects 
of the ruling paſſion of this people, ſerved 
in their turn to ſtrengthen and extend it. 
Laſtly, the common objects which they 
uſually had before their eyes, the rocks 
ſcattered all over the country, the bucklers, 
the trophies raiſed in the field of battle, 
the walls and hangings of their houſes, all 
contributed to preſerve the memory of 
great actions and intrepid warriors, by 
means of the Runic characters, the hiero- 
glyphics, and the ſymbols, which were 
engraven or inſcribed upon them. | 
A 1 who nouriſhed ſo ſtrong a aſs 
fion for war, could ſeldom be at loſs for 
occaſions of it. Accordingly the ancient 
Scandinavians were continually involved in 
one | hoſtile diſpute or other, and their 
whole hiſtory would have conſiſted of no- 
thing elſe but melancholy and diſguſting de- 
tails of theſe wars, if they had been at the 
needleſs pains to write it. But the little 
that is left of their hiſtory is more than 
ſufficient to ſatisfy the curioſity of thoſe 
who admire courage, no matter with what 
ſpirit it is animated; and who are aſto- 
niſhed that men ſhould be fo prodigal of 
their lives, when they were ignorant of the 
art how to render them agrecable. We 
have already obſerved, that the inhabitants 
of Ggrmany and the North were accuſtomed 


every 
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(02256) 
every ſpring to hold a general afſembly, at 
which every free · man appeared completely 
armed, and ready to go upon any expedi- 
tion. At this meeting they conſidered in 
what quarter they ſhould make war: 
they examined what cauſes of complaint 
had been received from the ſeyeral neigh- 
bouring nations, their power or their riches, 
the eaſineſs with which they might be 


overcome, the proſpect of booty, or the 


neceſſity of avenging ſome injury. When 
they had determined on the war, and ſettled 
the plan of the campaign, they imme- 


diately began their march, furniſhed each 
of them with a proper quantity of provi- 


ſions; and almoſt every grown man in the 
country made haſte to join the army thus 


tumultuouſly aſſembled. We are not to 


wonder after this, that there ſhould iſſue 
from the North ſwarms of ſoldiers, as for- 
midable for their numbers as their valour: : 
and we ought not haſtily to conclude from 
hence, that Scandinavia formerly contained 
more people than it does at preſent. I 
know what 1s related of the incredible 
multitudes of men, which that country is 
ſaid to have poured forth: but on the other 
hand, who does not know how much na- 
tions and hiſtorians have been, in all ages, 
inclined to exaggeration in this reſpect ; 

ſome being defirous to enhance the power 
Vor. I. OO IX, Q - of 
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of their country, and others, When it has 

| been conquered, being yilling to fore its 

credit by making it yield only to. ſuperior 

| numbers; but the greateſt part have heen 

| guilty of enlargement from no other mo- 

tive than a blind love of the marvellous, 

authoriſed by the difficulty of pranouncing 

with certainty on a ſabjed, in which men 

often commit great miſtakes even after 
long reſearches. Beſides this, it is very 
probable that many particular circumſtances 

of thoſe famous expeditions made by the 
Scandinavians, have contributed to coun- 

tenance that name of Vagina gentium, 

which an hiſtorian gives their country “. 

For when theſe emigrations were made oy 

ſea, the promptitude and celerity with 

which they could carry their ravages from 

one coaſt to another, might eaſily multiply 

armies in the eyes of the people they at- 
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* Jornandes de rebus Milton has taken a com- 
Geticis.——Sir William. pariſon from thence te 
Temple calls it THE expreſs exuberant mul- 
NozrTHERN Hive : and titudes. | 


&« A multitude like which the populous North 
ce Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to paſs 
© Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous ſons 
« Came like a deluge on the South, and ſpread 
« Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian ſands.” 
| Par. Loſt, B. I. 35. 
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tacked, and who heard many different ir- 
ruptions ſpoken of almoſt at the ſame time. 


If on the contrary, they iſſued forth by 


land, they found every where on their 


march nations as greedy of fame and plun- 


der as themſelves, whe joining with them, 


afterwards paſſed for people of the fame 


original with the firſt ſwarm which put 
itſelf in motion. It ſhould alſo be con- 
fidered, that theſe emigrations did not all 
of them take place at the fame time; and 
that after a nation was thus exhauſted, 
it probably remained inactive until it had 


been able to recruit its numbers. The vaſt _ 


extent of Scandinavia being in thoſe times 
divided among many different people who 
were little known and only deſcribed by ſome 
one general name, as that of Goths, for in- 
ſtance, or Normans, © (that is Northern 
men) it could not exactly be aſcertained 
from what country each troop originally 
came, and ſtill leſs to what degree of de- 

ulation each country was reduced after 


lofing ſo great a quantity of its inhabitants. 


But what, in my opinion, beſt accounts for 
thoſe numerous and frequent inundations 
of northern people, is that we have reaſon 
to believe, entire nations often engaged in 
enterpriſes of this fort : even the women 
and children ſometimes marched in the 
rear of the armies, when a whole people 
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(228) 
either by inconſtancy, by indigence, or the 
attraction of a milder climate, reſolved to 
change their place of abode. Projects of 
this kind, it is true, appear very ſtrange to 
us at preſent: but it is no leſs true that 
our anceſtors the Goths and Celts often 
engaged in them. In the time of Cæſar 
the Helvetians, that is, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Swiſſerland, deſirous to eſtabliſh 
themſelves in Gaul, burnt their houſes with 


their own hands, together with ſuch of 


their effects as were not portable, and fol- 
lowed by their wives and children, ſet out 
with a reſolution of never more returning 
home. What a multitude might not one 


expect ſuch a nation to form? And yet 


Cæſar remarks * that according to the 


muſters of the Helvetians themſelves, 


found in their camp, they did not exceed 
three hundred and fixty thouſand in all, 
including old men, women and children : 
a number, without diſpute, ſmall compared 
with that of the inhabitants of the ſame 
country at preſent. The expedition of the 
Cimbri had alſo. been an entire tranſplan- 
tation of that people: for it appears, by 
the requeſt they made to the Romans, that 
their view was to obtain new lands to ſettle 
in. They, as well as the Helvetians, took 


* De bello Gallic, lib, i. c. 11. . 
4 N e With 
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with them their wives and children: and 
acccrdingly Cimbria (at preſent Sleſwick 
and Jutland) continued after this emigra- 
tion ſo depopulated, that at the end of two 
whole centuries, viz. in the time of Tacitus; 
it had not been able to recover itſelf, as 
we have already remarked from this hiſto- 
rian, who had been himſelf in Germany. 
The expedition of the Anglo-Saxons 
furniſhes us with proofs no leſs con- 
vincing than thoſe I — mentioned. The 
firſt Angles, who paſſed into Britain under 
the conduct of Hengiſt and Horſa, were a 
mere handful of men. The ancient Saxon 
chronicle * informs us, that they had only 
three veſſels, and it ſhould ſeem that their 
number could not well exceed a thoufand: 
Some other ſwarms having afterwards: fol- 
lowed their example, their country was 
reduced to a mere deſert , and con- 
tinued deſtitute of inhabitants for more 
than two centuries; being ſtill in this ſtate 
in the time of Bede, from whom the au- 
thor of the Saxon chronicle borrowed this 
fact. Let any one judge after this, whe- 
ther it was always out of the ſuperfluity of 
its inhabitants, as hath been frequently 
aſſerted, that the North poured forth its 


* Chronic, Anglo- Sax. ſubject towards the antud 
a Gibſon. edit. p. 13. the next Chapter, 
+ See a Note on this 14 "wb 
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torrents on the countries they overwhelmed. 


For my part I have not been able to diſ- 
cover any proofs that their emigrations ever 
proceeded from want of room at home: 
on the contrary, I find enough to convince 
me that their country could eaſily have re- 
ceived an additional number of inhabi- 
tants. When Alboin formed the project 
of leading the Lombards into Italy, he 
demanded auxiliaries from the Saxons, his 
allies. Twenty thouſand Saxons, with 
their wives and children, accompanied the 
Lombards into Italy: and the kings of 
France ſent colonies of Swabians to occupy 
the country which the Saxons had left de- 
ſert. Thus we ſee the Saxons, who are 
thought to have been one of the moſt nu- 
merous people of Germany, could not 


ſend forth this feeble ſwarm without depo- 


pulating their own country: But this is 
not all. The twenty thouſand Saxons, diſ- 
agrecing with the Lombards, quitted Italy, 
and returned back (undiminiſhed in num- 
ber) into their own country, which they 
found poſſeſſed by the Swabians above- 
mentioned. This preſently gave riſe to a 
war, notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances 
of the Swabians, who, as an ancient hiſto- 


rian * aſſures us, demonſtrated to the Sax- 


ons, that both nations might cafily ſhare 
* Paul, Diacon. de geſt, Longobard, lib. ii. c, 6, 


the 
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. 
1 


the country among them, and live all of 


them in it very commodiouſly. I make no 
doubt but there were throughout all Sax- 
ony, as well as Scandinavia, vaſt tracts of 


land which lay in their original uncultivated 


ſtate, having never been grubhed up 
and cleared. Let any one read the de- 
ſcription which Adam of Bremen “ gives of 


Denmark in the eleventh century,: and he 


will be convinced that the coaſts alone were 
peopled, but that the interior parts formed 
%% oo ES 
From what has been ſaid, therefore, I 
think one may ſafely conclude, that as all 


were ſoldiers among the ancient Scandina- 


vians, they could eaſily fill all Europe with 
the noiſe of their arms, and ravage for a 
long time different. parts of it, although 
the ſum total of the inhabitants ſhould 
have been much leſs than it is at preſent. 
If it was otherwiſe, we muſt acknowledge, 
that this extreme population can be very ill 
reconciled, either 910 what hiſtory informs 
of the manners, cuſtoms and principles of 
the ancient Scandinavians, or ok the 


ſoundeſt notions of policy with reſpect to 
what makes the true proſperity of a people. 


For we cannot allow them ſuch. à ſupe- 
riority. over us in the number of, inhabit- 
Adam Brem. hift. ecclef. Cap. de ſitu Daniz. - 
Chap. IX. Q 4 aants, 
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ants, without grantin 5 em at the lame 
time a \Fpoportionable excellence in their 
cuſtom! anners, civil regulations, and 
conſtitution of government, as ſo many ef- 


ficacious cauſes' of the god or bad ſtate of 


all ſocieties, and, conſe equently of t "ol 


greater ot leſs degree of Pep leg , *Þ 

who can berlbade WG that thoſe rage 
times when men ſowed and reaped but! ittle; 
when the ey had no other ee büt that of 


: the deſttüctive 2e of arms or of a 


- © 4 8 + — 


by Privat et eveng e 28 4 N Or 
y War fil their heighbours from -,with- 
ent; ; "When" "they had no other ſabliſtence 


but rapine, and no other ramparts but wide 


frontiers lald waſte; Who, 1 fay, can be- 
Heve ſuch a ſtate as this to be more favour- 
able to the propagation of the human ſpe- 
cies,” than that 'wherein mens goods and 


„ 


"of are in full ſecurity; ; wherein, the 


eld are covered with labourers, ' and their 
qu illity 5 Scerein the people are left to 
breathe during long intervals of peace, and 
there is never Krone than a ſmall Pa. t ,of 
the inhabitants to whorn, war 1s deftrud ive ; 


and laſtly, wherein commerce, manufac- 
tures, and the arts offer ſo many reſources, 


and ſecond ſo well that natural n to 
1 4 


& 


Wy . 


increaſe.and multiply, which nothing but the 


fear of indigence can check and reſtrain. 


Let us now conſider in what manner the 


ancient nations of the North made war. 
When an army was upon the march, 


the whole body, as well | generals as pri- 5 


vate ſoldiers, equally deſired to terminate 
the campaign by ſome ſpeedy and deciſive 
action. Their numbers, their poverty, the 
want of proviſions, and of the other pre- 
cautions obſerved at preſent, did not per- 
mit theſe people to wait leiſurely the fa- 
vourable occaſions. of giving battle. The 
lunder, as it was their principal object, fo 
it was generally their greateſt reſource : 
and they were not of a character to brook 
either long delays, or ſevere diſcipline, 
without , which all military knowledge is 
uſeleſs. Naturally impetuous and ardent, 
they only: fought with courage ſo long as 
the firſt heat of their paſſion continued, 
and while they were encouraged by the 


hope: of. ſpeedy ſucceſs. Whenever they 


attacked a civilized and warlike people they 
were always ſure to be defeated ſooner or 
later, provided the operations were ſlow 
and cautious. It was thus Marius repaired 
the repeated loſſes which Rome had ſuf- 
fered from the imprudence of the former 
generals, by only oppoſing to the Cimbri 


a ſtudied ſlackneſs which blunted the 
Chap. IX. Bd edge 


” 
* 
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C 
edge of their impetuoſity, and threw them 
into dejection and decay by reducing them 
to inaction. One need only read the ac- 
count which the Engliſh hiſtorians give 
ef the irruptions made by the Danes in 
England, to be convinced that it was ra- 
ther by ſurprize and ſudden excurfions than 
by a regular war, that they made a conqueſt 
of 'that country. The northern kings, as 
well as thoſe of the other parts of Europe, 
had not then any regular troops, except- 
ing perhaps a ſmall number of armed cavalry 
which ferved them for guards. When they 
would raiſe an army, they convoked, as we 
have ſaid above, a general aſſembly of the 
free- men of the nation : in this aſſembly 
they levied ſoldiers, and fixed the number 
which each farm, village or town was to 
furniſn. There is room to believe that in 
Denmark, as in other kingdoms, the foldiers 
received no regular pay; but every one re- 
turned home as ſoon as the expedition was 
finiſhed and the booty divided. Neverthelefs 
the more valtant among them, unable to lie 
inactive, till their own country ſhould offer 
them new occafions to enrich and ſignalize 


* - themſelves, entered into the ſervice of ſuch 


other nations as were at war. This was a 
general cuftom among all the © Teutonic 
and Celtic nations, and ancient hiſtory 
affords us a thoufand examples of it. ” e 

9g: _—_ 


NED . Fo 
have ſeen the Cimbri aſk the Romans to 
affign them lands, promiſing in return to 
be always ready to arm themſelves in their 


- quarrels. A long time after we frequently 
ſee the Goths and Danes in the pay of the 
Roman emperours. Saxo informs us that 
in ſucceeding ages the emperours of Con- 
ſtantinople intruſted to them the guard of 
their perſons, and gave them the firſt ranks 
in their armies *. © | 

It is very difficult to ſay any thing more 
particular of the Tactics or military art of 
theſe ancient nations. If we may judge of 
the Scandinavians by what is related of 

ſeveral other Celtic people ⁊, we ſhall not 


* Vid. Pontoppidani 
geſta et veſtig. Dan. ex- 
tra Dan. tom. i. p. 20. 

+ Our author goes 
here upon the miſtaken 
notion of monſ. Pellou- 
tier, that the CELTs and 
GoTHs, the GauLs and 
GERMANS were the ſame 
people; and therefore in 
the following lines he ap- 
plies to the Scandina- 
vians (a Gothic race) 
what Pelloutier has col- 
lected from ancient au- 
thors concerning the 
Gauls and other nations 
of Celtic origin. (See 
Chap. IX. 


and 


form 


Pelloutier hiſt. des Celts, 
lib. ii. c. 15. What 
he ſays below of their 
blind fury, of their diſ- 
orderly way of fighting, 
and being readily broken 
after the firſt ſhock, was 
true of the Gauls, '&c, 
whereas the nations of 
Teutonic race, as they 
had leſs vivacity and were 
leſs choleric, fo they ſeem 
to have had more con- 
ſtancy and perſeverance, 
refore were reduci- 


ble to better diſcipline, as 

our author allows the Scan- 

dinavians to have been 
« when 


(236) 


form a very advantageous idea of them in 


this reſpect. The Greek and Latin hiſto- 
rians repreſent them to us as mad men, who 
in battle only followed the inſtinct of a blind 
and brutal rage, without regarding either 
time or place, or circumſtances. At the 
firſt ſight of an enemy, they darted down 
upon them with the rapidity of lightning: 
their impetuoſity was a mere drunkenneſs or 
intoxication, which made them march to 


battle with the moſt extravagant joy: but 


they marched, we are alſo told, without 
any order, and often without ever conſi- 
dering whether the enemy could be forced 
in their poſt or not. Hence it frequent- 
ly happened, that their vigour being ex- 
hauſted, it was ſufficient to reſiſt the firſt 
ſhock, and they were defeated. We muſt 
nevertheleſs ſuppoſe, that when ſkilful ge- 


cc when they had kilful with the ſame cool and 


„ generals: This con- 
ceſſion the current of hiſ- 
tory extorted from him 


contrary to his theory. 


However, as it is the cha- 
racter of all barbarous na- 
tions to be eager and fu- 
rious in their fert attacks, 
we may ſuppoſe the an- 
cient Dad fu other 
_ Gothic nations would 

not be able to join battle 


deliberate diſcipline, as a 


civilized people like the 
Romans did: and this 
will account for what 
Plutarch and others tell 


us of the furious ardor of 
the Cimbri, (in vit. Marii 


Flor, III. z.) and for 
whatever fimilar inſtances 
we find in other authors. 
Vid. Ammian. Marcellin. 


XVI. 13. p. 146. T. 


nerxrals 


: 
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nerals commanded the armies of the Scans 
dinavians, they very well knew how to 
maintain a proper ſubordination and to mo- 
derate that ſenſeleſs fury, which always 
over-ſhoots the mark it aims at; atleaſt we 


ſee in the accounts which the ancient chro- 


nicles give of their battles, that the autho- 
rity of their generals was very great, and 
their orders highly reſpected. It appears 
alſo to have been their cuſtom to diſpoſe 


an army in the form of a triangle or pyra- 


mid, the point of which was directed againſt 
the center of the enemy's army. This 
body was only compoſed of infantry ; the 
cavalry being generally upon a very incon- 
ſiderable footing in the North, whether 
becauſe the country is fo divided there by 
mountains and arms of the ſea, or whether 
becauſe their principal forces were reſerved 
for the marine . They had only . ſome 
ſoldiers who ſerved both on foot and horſe- 
back, like our dragoons at preſent, and who 
were commonly placed in the flanks of 


their armies. When they were going to 


join battle, they raiſed great ſhouts, they 
claſhed their arms together, they invoked 
with a great noiſe the name of Odin, 
and ſometimes ſung hymns in his praiſe. 


* Dalin. Suea, Rikes hiſt, than. i. chit; F: 
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They made an intrenchment with their 
baggage round the camp, where the wo- 
men and children remained during the en- 

ement. The conquered in vain fled 

ere for refuge if they happened to be 


routed. Moſt commonly the women only 


waited their coming back to cut them in 
pieces, and if they could not oblige them 
to return to battle, they choſe to bury them- 
ſelves and their children in one common 


carnage with their huſbands rather than fall 


into thehands of a mercileſs conqueror. Such 
were the.dreadful effects of that inhumanity 
with which war was then carried on. An act 


of rigour occaſioned an act of cruelty, and 


this again produced a degree of barbarity 
ſtill — The chains and puniſhments 
which were reſerved for the vanquiſhed, 


only ſerved to render the victory the more 
bloody, and to make it coſt the dearer to 


thoſe, who purchaſed the honour of de- 
ſtroying their fellow- creatures without ne- 
ceſſity. | 


©. Their offenſive weapons were commonly 
the bow and arrows, the battle-ax, and 


the ſword. The ſword was ſhort, moſt 


frequently crooked in the manner of a 


ſcimetar, and hung to a little belt which 


. paſſed over the right ſhoulder. Yet they 


ſpmetimes made uſe of very long ſwords 
ES which 


Ws (239) 
which went by a different name , and 
theſe were what the Cimbri employed, ac- 
cording to Plutarch. Their champions or 


heroes took particular care to prgcure ver 

keen ſwords, which. they inſcribed with 
myſterious characters and called by ſuch 
names as might inſpire terror. The battle- 
ax had two edges; when it had a long 
handle it went by the name of an Hal- 
berd +, and was particularly affected by 
the TRABANTS, or thoſe who ſtood upon 
guard in the caſtles of their kings TJ. The 
Scandinavians were reckoned very ſkilful 
at ſhooting, and accordingly made great uſe 
of the bow, as we learn from all the ancient 
chronicles. But beſides theſe arms, ſome 
warriors employed whatever others they 
| Judged moſt proper to ſecond their valour. 
Thus we ſometimes read of javelins, ſlings, 


* The former went by 


the name of SwEeRD, 


whence our Engliſh word 
SwoRD : the latter by 


that of SPAD or SPADA, 


a word which is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in moſt of the 
ſouthern languages, in 
the ſame ſenſe. : 

+ Theword HALBARD 
is, I believe, of latter 
date, tho? it is of Gothic 
origin, being compounded 
of the Teutonic, BAR DE 


Chap. IX. 


an Ax, and HALLE a 
Court; Halberds being 
the common weapons of 
uards. (Johnſon's Dia. 
Jus Etymol.) The 
weapon itſelf however 


was probably in uſe from 
the earlieſt times. 


TT 

t TxaBanTs: (or ra- 
ther DRaBANTsS) is the 
name given to the Yeo- 
men of the Guard in the 
Northern Courts. T. 


| clubs 
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clubs ſtuck round with points, lances, and a 
ſort of daggers. There was no leſs variety 
in their defenſive arms. Of theſe the ſhield 
or buckler was the chief . This moſt com- 
monly was of wood, bark, or leather. The 
ſhields belonging to warriors of diſtinction 
were of iron orbraſs, ornamented with paint- 
ing and ſculpture, often finely gilt, and ſome- 
times | lated over with gold or ſilver. We 
have ſeen what great account the ancient 
Danes made of their ſhields, and what pe- 
nalties were reſerved for ſuch as loſt them 
in battle. Their ſhape and ſize varied much 
in different countries: the Scandinavians 
generally had them of a long oval form, 
juſt the height of the bearer, in order to 
prote& him from arrows, darts and ſtones. 
They beſides made uſe of them to carry. the 
dead t6 the grave, to terrify the enemy by 
claſhing their arms againſt them, to form 
upon occaſion a kind of ſhelter or tent 
when they were obliged to encamp in the 
open field, or when the weather was bad. 
Nor was the ſhield . leſs uſeful in naval en- 
counters; for if the fear of falling into their 


® They had two ſorts of 


theſe, the great Buckler 
which reſted on the earth 
and covered the whole 
body, called in the Daniſh 
language SKx1oLD, the 


Shield; ma en deri 
or Target, with which they 


parried the thruſts and 


blows of the ſword. See 
Dalin. Sue. Rik. hiſt. 


tom. i. c. 8. §. 18. 


enemies 
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enemies hands obliged one of their warriors 
to caſt himſelf into the ſea, he could eaſily 
eſcape by ſwimming upon his buckler *. 
Laſtly, they ſometimes made a rampart of 
their ſhields, by locking them one into an- 
other, in the form of a circle; and at the 


end of a campaign, they ſuſpended them 


apainſt the walls of their houſes, as the 
fineſt decoration with which they could 
adorn them. 2 | 

All theſe uſes which they made of their 
Shields could not but inſpire the Scandina- 
vians with a high reſpect for this part of 
their armour. It was the moſt noble man- 
ner in which an hero could employ his lei- 
ſure, to poliſh his ſhield to the utmoſt 
brightneſs, and to repreſent upon it either 
ſome gallant feat, or ſome emblematical fi- 
gure expreſſive of his own inclinations or 
exploits: and this ſerved to diſtinguiſh him 
when, being armed at all points, his hel- 
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* Vid, Holberg's Dan- 
nem. og Norg. Beſkri- 
velſe. chap. xii. 
Plutarch in his Life of 

Marius tells us, that the 
Cimbri, when they were 
paſſing the Alps, took 
great delight in climbing 
up to the tops of the 
mountains oyer the ice 
and ſnow, and there 


Vor.. I. Chap. IX. 


placing their BROAD 


SHIELDS under their bo- 
dies, would ſlide down 
thoſe vaſt ſlippery de- 
ſcents. Travellers 
inform us, that the ſame 


method of deſcending 


thoſe ſnowy ſlopes is 
practiſed to this day. 


R met 


i 
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met hid his face. But then every one 

could not carry theſe painted or carved 
ſhields indifferently. When a young war- 
rior was at firſt inliſted, they gave him a 
white, and ſmooth buckler, which was 
called the © Shield, of expectation. This 
he carried till, by ſome ſignal exploit, he 
had obtained leave to have proofs of his 
valour engraven on it: For this reafon 
none but princes, or perſons diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their ſervices, preſumed to carry 
ſhields adorned with any ſymbol ; the 
common ſoldiers could not obtain a diſ- 
tinction of which the grandees were ſo 
jealous. Even ſo early as the expedition of 
the Cimbri, the greateſt part of the army, 
according to Plutarch, had only white 
bucklers. In following times, but not till 
long after, theſe ſymbols which illuſtrious 
warriors had adopted, paſſing from father 
to ſon, produced in the North, as well as 
all over Europe, hereditary coats of arms. 

The caſque or helmet was known to the 
gcandinavians from the moſt early ages. 
The private folders had their helmets fre- 
quently of leather: thoſe of the officers were 
of iron, and, if their rank or wealth per- 
mitted, of gilded braſs. The coat of mail, 
the breaſt-plate and back-piece, the armour 


for the thighs, and other leis eſſential pieces, 
were only for ſuch as were able to procure 
them. 


(i 243 J) 
them. Thus, although the invention of 
all theſe was certainly owing to the Scy- 


thians and firſt inhabitants of Europe, fe- 


of their deſcendants were for many ages 


able to obtain them: a ſtriking ꝓroof of 


their indifference, or rather barbarous con- 
tempt for all the arts, ſince they cultivated 


ſodill even that which was ONE to 


them i in battle. 5 J ot; een 12 


They did not carry to a much greater * 


orce of perfection the art of fortifying or 


attacking places of defence. Theip for- 


treſſes were only rude caſtles ſituate on the 
ſummits of rocks, and rendered inacceſſible 
by thick miſhapen walls. As theſe walls 
ran winding round the caſtles, they often 
called them * x "ir "name. which. ſignified 
SERPENTS. or, BRAGONS, and in theſe 
they commonly Feeured the women and 
young: maids of diftinion, wha: were ſel- 
dom fafe at a time when ſo many bold 
warriors were rambling up and down in 
ſearch of adventures x. It was this cuſ- 
tom which gave occaſion to ancient ro- 
mancers, who knew not how to deſcribe 
any thing ſimply, to invent ſo many tables 
concerning princeſſes of great beauty, 
guarded. by dragons, and afterwards deli- 


* See Dalin. Suea Rikes. hiſt," lib, i. ch. 7. $. 20. 


& tom. i. ch. 6. F. 19. in not. 
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vered by young heroes, who could not 
atchieve their reſcue till they had overcome 
thoſe terrible guards. Theſe rude forts were 
ſeldom taken by the enemy, unleſs by ſur- 
prize or after a long blockade: however, 
when theſe were of great importance, they 
raiſed terraces and artificial banks on that 
ſide of the fort which was loweſt; and by 
this means annoyed the beſieged by throw- 
ing in arrows, ſtones, boiling water and 
melted pitch; offenſive arms, which the be- 
ſieged, on ane Se IEA not aer in 
ar, eee e 

* There is 180 . 4 ads that theſe. were RF 
ts Flere that the ancient common, and were be- 
Northern natidns were ſides of very rude and 


not wholly ES” ſimple conſtruction. Vid. 
with the uſe of the Cata- Loccen. Antiq. Suev. 


"4 = 


pulta and other engines for Goth. lib. iii. c. 2. apud 
battering, darting "rug Dalin. Suea. Rik. hiſt, 
Rec. but it is very! n FO To! Edit. . 
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CHAPTER X. 


” F the Maritime Expeditions of the ancient 


Danes. 


O W formidable foever the ancient 
Scandinavians were by land to. moſt 


of the inhabitants of Europe, it muſt yet 


be allowed that their maritime expedi- 
tions occaſioned ſtill more deſtructive ra- 
vages and greater terror. We cannot read 
the hiſtory of the eighth, the ninth and 
tenth centuries, without obſerving with 
ſurprize, the ſea covered with their veſſels, 
and from one end of Europe to the other, 
the coaſts of thoſe countries, now the moſt 
powerful, a prey to their depredations. 
During the ſpace of two hundred years, 
they almoſt inceſſantly ravaged England, 
and frequently ſubdued it. They often in- 
vaded Scotland and Ireland, and made in- 
curſions on the coaſts of Livonia, Cour- 
land and Pomerania. Already feared, be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne, they became 
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ſtill more terrible as ſoon as this great mo- 
narch's eyes were cloſed. He is known 
to have ſhed tears on hearing. that theſe 
barbarians had, on fome occaſion, defyed 
his name, and all the precautions he- had 
made to oppoſe them. He foreſaw what 
his people would ſuffer from their courage 
under his feeble ſucceſſors. And never 

was preſage better grounded. They ſoon 
foread, like a devouring flame, over Lower 
Saxony, Friezeland, Holland, Flanders and 
the banks of the Rhine as far as Mentz. 

They penetrated into the heart of France, 
having long before ravaged the coaſts ; they 
every where found their way up the Somme, 


the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne and the 


Rhone, Within-the ſpace of thirty years, 
they frequently pillaged and burnt Paris, 
Amiens, Orleans, Poitiers, Bourdeaux, Tou- 
louſe, Saintes, Angouleme, Nants, and 
Tours. They ſettled themſelves in Ca- 
margue, at the mouth of the Rhone, from 
whence they waſted Provence and Dau- 
phiny as far as Valence. In ſhort, they 
ruined France *, levied immenſe tribute on 
its monarchs, burnt _ ee of Charle- 


4 þ- 


* See! in die Colledtionn nonymous Aunborh 5 See 


5 of Norman. Hiſtorians, 1 allo that of Dudon de St. 


compiled by uchene, the Quentin, and; other any 
1 of an ancient a- "GER. TOR, 
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magne at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, in con- 
cluſion, cauſed one of the fineſt provinces 
of the kingdom to be ceded to them. They 
often carried their arms into Spain, and 
even made themſelves dreaded in Italy and 
Greece. In fine, they no leſs infeſted the 
North than the South with their incur- 
ſions, ſpreading every where deſolation 
and terror: ſometimes as furiouſly bent 
on their own mutual deſtruction, as on 
the ruin of other nations; ſometimes ' 
animated by a more pacific ſpirit, they 
tranſported colonies to unknown or unin- 
habited countries, as if they were willing 
to repair in one place the horrid deſtruction 
of human kind occaſioned by their furious 
ravages in others. 

A people, who are ignorant of manual arts 
and profeſſions, of juſtice, and of all means of 
providing for their own ſecurity or ſubſiſt- 
_ ence except by war, never fail to betake 
themſelves to piracy, if they inhabit a coun- 
try ſurrounded by the ſea. The Pelaſgi or 
firſt Greeks were generally pirates and 
robbers. Some of them,” ſays Thuci- 
dides &, attacked unfortified cities; others, 
6s ſack as the Carians and reine who 
« dwelt along the coaſts, fitted out fleets 
* to ſcour the ſeas.” But whereas the 


| * See Thucid. lib. i. cap. 5. | TY 
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Greeks are repreſented to us as pirates 
in the firſt periods of their hiſtory, it is 
to be obſerved, that the Scandinavians did 
not become {ſo till late. Sidonius Apolli- 
narius, a writer of the fifth century, 1s, 
J think, the firſt who mentions the piracy 
of the Northern nations. He attributes. 
this practice to the Saxons, of whom he 
draws a frightful picture r. The Danes 
and Norwegians had not as yet ventured 
far from their coaſts. I imagine that their 
neareſt neighbours had- not allurements 
ſufficient to tempt them. The inhabit- 
ants of thoſe countries, as poor and war- 
like as themſelves, were likely to return 
them blow for blow. Britain and Gaul 
were too diſtant and too well defended . 
to become the firſt attempt of the Scan- 
dinavian ravagers. They began then by 
arming a few veſſels, with which they 
- plundered the ſtates neareſt to them, and 
overpowered ſuch few merchant-ſhips as 
traverſed the Baltic. Inſenſibly enriched 
by their ſucceſs in little enterprizes, and en- 
couraged to attempt greater, they were at 
length in a condition to become formi- 


* E Saxonibus piratis proviſus aggreditur, præ- 
aum diſcriminibus pelagi viſus elabitur, ſternit ob- 
non notitia ſolum ſed fa- jectos, ſternit incautos. Si- 
miliaritas. .. . . « Flrftis don. Apolin, lib. viii. 
#mni hofte truculentior ; im- epiſt. b. | 
| | dable 


RS. 


dable to diſtant nations, ſuch as the Anglo- 
Saxons, the French, or the Flemings, who 


all of them poſſeſſed wealth enough to 


tempt free-booters, and lived under a go- 


vernment too defective and weak to repel 
them. From that time 'all this people 
conceived an amazing fondneſs for mari- 
time expeditions, and towards the begin- 
ning of the. ninth century, we find theſe 
adventurers vaſtly encreaſed, who, by a 
_ ſtrange aſſociation of ideas, imagined they 


acquired eternal glory, by committing 


every Where, without any pretext, the moſt 
horrible violence. 

In proportion as the diviſions, incapacity 
and imprudence of Charlemagne's ſuc- 
ceflors weakened their governments, the 


Scandinavians, encouraged by their grow- 


ing wealth, conſtantly fitted out ſtill more 
numerous fleets. © The French monar- 
« chy,” ſays an author of that age *, „la- 


«« bouring under the weight of a bad in- 


c terior 


* Auctor Vitæ Sti. Ge- of war at the mouths of all 
nulfi, lib. xi. the great rivers through- 
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The Scandinavians had 
already, before the time 
of Charlemagne, found 
their way into the neigh- 


bouring ſeas: but this 


prince having had the 
precaution to ſtation ſhips 
Chap. X. 


out his empire, and to 
cauſe an exact diſcipline 
to be obſerved along the 
coaſts, they were obliged 
to keep within the limits 
he preſcribed them ſo long 
as he reigned, which was 

from 


0 tr 
— 
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<< terfor policy, hath been obliged to leave 
4 the ſeas expoſed to the barbarous fury 
* of the Normans.” The mal-admini- 
ſtration of the Saxon kings of England 
produced the fame effect in that iſland, 
now ſo reſpectable for its naval power. 
Both the one and the other had the 
dangerous imprudence to purchaſe peace 
from theſe pirates ; which was not only 
putting arms into the hands of the 
enemy, but was alſo attended with this 
further inconvenience, that the command- 
ers in theſe expeditions, who had no au- 
thority over each other, - only confidered 
themſelves as bound by their own ſe- 
parate-engagements; ſo that thoſe harraſſed 
nations were no ſooner freed, by dint 
of money, from one ſet of ravagers, than 
another ſucceeded, ready to attack them 
with the ſame impetuoſity, if they were 
not appeaſed by the ſame means. The 
better to account for that ſtrange facility 
with which the Scandinavians fo long 
lundered, and ſo frequently conquered 
the Anglo-Saxons and the French, we 
putt. remark, that their . which 


poi I D. 168 to 814 che ſeas with is ſame 
But they quickly found impunity, they had done 
under his feeble ſucceſſors before his time. 17 201 
Met they might ſcour | ; 
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gave no quarter, and which occaſioned thoſe 
fad lamentations ſo well known *, had im- 
preſſed theſe nations with ſuch terror, that 
they were half vanquiſhed at their very ap- 
earance. . Beſides, there was no contend- 
ing with an enemy who did not make war, 
like regular forces, on any direct and con- 
ſiſtent plan, but by ſudden eruptions in a 
hundred places at once, as expeditious in 
retreating to their ſhips where they met 
with reſiſtance, as in darting down upon 
the coaſts where they found them quiet 
and defenceleſs. It is, nevertheleſs, pro- 
bable, that a wiſe and well- ordered go- 
vernment might have remedied all theſe 
evils: and in fact that it did ſo, we have 
an inconteſtible proof in the conduct of 
the great ALFRED, under whoſe reign the 
Danes were obliged to leave England un- 
moleſted. But what appears an eaſy mat- 
ter to us, at this time, required in thoſe 
ages of ignorance and confuſion, the un- 
common genius of an Alfred to accom. 
pliſh. . 
*The Monks inſerted Northern - men: which 
it as a petition in the Li- afterwards became the 
tany, A furore Nerman- proper name of the co- 
norum, libera'nos, Domine. lony that ſettled in Neu- 
—— The French called ftria; whoſe hiſtory is 
theſe adyenturers in ge- given below. J. 
neral NoRMANS, i. e. a 
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If we reflect on the interior ſtate of 
Scandinavia, during the times that its in- 
habitants were ſo unfortunately famous, we 
ſnall ſoon ſee the cauſe of that amazing ex- 
terior power which they poſſeſſed. I have 
before obſerved, that they neglected agri- 
culture, which, among a thouſand other 
good effects, extinguiſhes in a riſing people 
the reliſh for ſavage life, and inſpires them 
with the love of peace and juſtice, with- 
out which the cultivation of their lands 
is uſeleſs. Their flocks being almoſt their 
only income, they were neither obliged 
to a conſtant abode on the fame ſpot, 
nor to wait for the time of harveſt, and 
_ conſequently ſuch a people, though in 
fact but few, were able, on ſhort notice, 
to levy numerous armies. Moſt of them 
brought up in a maritime country, and 
inured to the ſea from their childhood, 
had no fear of the dangers, or rather knew 
not that there were dangers of any kind 
attending ſuch a life. What a boundleſs 
field for conqueſts was here opened by the 
ſole advantage of navigation ! What a free 
ſcope was here afforded a warlike people to 
ſpread univerſally the terror of their arms! 
The profeſſion of piracy was fo far from 
appearing diſgraceful to them, that it was 
in their eyes the certain road to honours 
and to fottune : for it was wiſely pour e 
that 
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that the word Honovus, to which fo many 5 


different ideas are annexed, was among 
them ſolely confined to a diſregard of dan- 
gers. Hence it is, that in the ancient 
chronicles, more than one hero boaſts of 
being the moſt renowned pirate in the 
North; and that often the ſons of the great 
lords and kings made cruizing voyages in 
their youth, in order to render themſelves 
illuſtrious, and to become one day worthy 
of command. This is what we ſee hap- 
pen very frequently after Harold Harfagre 
had once made himſelf maſter of all Nor- 
way, which before his time was divided 
into ſeveral petty kingdoms. Many princes, 
dukes or earls, ſeeing themſelves thus ſtrip- 
you of their poſſeſſions, retired into Ice- 
and, the Orkneys, the iſles of Faro and 
Shetland, and thence covering the fea 
with their veſſels, infeſted all the coaſts of 
Scandinavia ; where for many ages there 
was no failing with any ſafety. Adam of 
Bremen, who travelled through Denmark 


fome time after Chriſtianity was received 


there, gives a very affecting deſcription 
of the deſolations they made in that king- 
dom *. Nor were they in reality leſs for- 
midable in the North, than to France oc 
England. The coaſts of Denmark, Sweden, 


* Vid. Adam Brem. de ſitu Dan. paſſim. 
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and Norway were obliged a don con- 
ſtant guard. They encreaſed ſo much, that, 
on ſome occaſions, and particularly under 
king Regner Lodbrog, the Danes were 
perhaps more numerous on ſea than on 
land: ſo that the whole nation, according: 
to the account of an ancient hiſtorian, wore. 
nothing but the habits of ſailors, that they 
might be ready to embark. on the fd 
ſignal v. 

As ſoon as a prince 1 attained hls 
eighteenth or twentieth year, he commonly 
requeſted of his father a ſmall. fleet com- 
prey fitted out, in order to atchieve with 
his followers ſome adventure that might 
be productive of glory and ſpoil. The 
father applauded ſuch an inclination in his 
ſon, as indicating a riſing courage and 
heroic mind. He gave him ſhips, the 
commander and crew of which mutually 
engaged not to return, unleſs adorned wit 
laurels and loaded with plunder. That 
nation became the firſt object of their re- 
ſentment, from whom they had received 
any injury; and frequently their principal 
aim was to make reprizals on ſome pro- 
vince which ſerved for the retreat of other 
corſairs. If the fleets of two different na- 
tions met by chance in their voyage, this 


* Arnold. Lubeck. Chronic, 


( 255) 
was alſo an occaſion of fighting which bey 
never neglected. 

The vanquiſhed part 2 was commanily 
put to death, though ſometimes the con- 
querors were contented to make them 

e ; and often, by a ſingular ſtrain of 
generoſity, which the love of glory was 
able to produce in Wt in other reſpects 
ſo ferocious, if the enemy that fell in their 
way had fewer ſhips than themſelves, they 
ſet aſide part of their own veſſels, that fo, 
engaging upon equal terms, the victory 


might not be attributed to ſuperiority of 


numbers*. Many of them alſo regarded 
it as diſhonourable to ſurprize the enemy 
by night. Sometimes the chiefs thought 
it beſt to decide the diſpute by ſingle com- 
bat ; in this caſe they landed on the neareſt 
ſhore : if one of them happened to be diſ- 
armed or thrown down, he TER re- 
fuſed to receive quarter, and was killed 
on the ſpot : but if he had defended 
himſelf ll the victor granted him 
his life, demanded his friendſhip, adopted 
him for a kind of Foſter-brother +, and 
they mutually ſwore to preſerve an eternal 


* So it happened in chronicle called} Torbay. 
an engagement between Wikinga Saga. 5 
two heroes, who are men- + Foſter-broder, Da- 
tioned in an old Icelandic mice. 
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( 236 ) | 
friendſhip. In token of this alliance the 
two heroes made inciſions in their hands or 
arms, and beſmeared their weapons with 
the blood, or mixing it in a cup, each of 
them covering their heads with a ſod, drank 
of it, ſwearing that the death of the firſt 
of them who fell in battle ſhould not 


paſs unrevenged. Many of theſe piratical 


rinces, whom ſucceſs and cuſtom had at- 
tached and habituated to this profeſſion, 


never quitted it, but gloried in paſſing the 


remainder of their lives on board their 
ſhips. We meet with them ſometimes, in 
their ancient hiſtories, boaſting that they 
never repoſed under an immoveable roof, 


nor drank BEER in peace by their fire- 


ſide *. | 5 
The veſſels of theſe corſairs were always 

well provided with offenſive arms, ſuch as 

ſtones, arrows, cables, with which they 


coverſet ſmall veſſels, and grapling irons 
to board them, &c. Every individual 


was ſkilful in ſwimming, and as their en- 
gagements were ſeldom far diſtant from 
the ſhore, the vanquiſhed party often ſaved 


_ themſelves by ſwimming to land. Each 
band had its own peculiar ſtations, ports, 
places of rendezvous, and magazines: and 


many cities in the North owe their preſent 


„ Palin. Sue. Rik. hiſt. tom. i. c. 4. C. 8. 
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proſperity to the advantage they had of 
affording them retreats. Such was Lunden 
in Scania, which, according to Adam of 
Bremen *, contained great riches laid up 
there by the pirates: and for a long time 
the kings themſelves countenanced and 
ſhared their plunder, by ſelling them the 
liberty of retiring into their harbours. 

The manner in which the lands were 
parcelled out in Denmark and Norway 

evidently ſhews, that every thing there 
was directed towards this one end of hav- 
ing a powerful maritime force. Each di- 
viſion, whether more or leſs conſiderable, 
derived its name from the number of veſ- 
ſels it was capable of fitting out, and theſe 
names {till ſubſiſt in ſome places. In the 
hiſtory of Denmark may be ſeen the par- 
ticular taxes impoſed on each province for 
that purpoſe, and the number of ſhips of 
which their fleets were compoſed. At 
firſt. they were inconſiderable, but in pro- 
portion as the chiefs who followed this 
piratical profeſſion were enriched by it, the 
northern ſeas were ſeen covered with one 
or two hundred veſſels. or ſtill more nu- 
merous ſquadrons. We read in hiſtory of 
a fleet of ſeven hundred ſhips, commanded 
by HAROT D BLAATAND king of Den- 


* Vid. Adam Brem. de ſit. Dan. cap. cexiii. 


: „ 
mark, and a Norwegian lord named count 
Hacon. This number is no greater than 
what we often find in the fleets under 
the following reigns, and beſides it is cer- 
tain, that the veſſels of which it conſiſted, 
were but ſmall. The firſt we hear of were 
only a kind of twelve-oared barks; they 
were afterwards built capable of containing 
one hundred or a hundred and twenty men, 
and theſe were very common in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The northern kings 
alſo ſometimes conſtructed veſſels of an ex- 
traordinary ſize, but theſe were rather for 
ſhew than defence. Such was that of Ha- 
rold Harfagre: a long ſhip which the chro- 
nicles mention with admiration, under the 
name of the DRAGON. King Olave 
Tryggueſon had one of the ſame kind, 
named the LoNG SERPENT: the chronicles 
fay it was very long, large and high, and of 
a moſt durable conſtruction ; a wooden ſer- 
pent was carved on its poop, and both that 
and its prow were gilded. It carried thirty 
four banks of rowers, and was, they add, 
the fineſt and was Mr ſhip — had been ever 
ſeen in Norway“. 


* See a Diſſertation of 
baron Holberg's inſert- 
ed in the 3d tome of Me- 
moirs of the Society of 
Sciences in Denmark, in- 
titled << Basa og 


Ke: 


25 Norges Soe Hiſtoire :* 
See alſo Torfæus's hiſt. 1 


Norway in the Life of 


HAROLD and of OLave, 
Firſi Edit. 


Theſe 
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| Theſe piratical expeditioris were not al- 
ways confined to the devaſtation of ſome 
province, or to a few naval engagements z 
events which producing no farther conſe- 
quence than the immediate misfortune of 
the people who then ſuffered by them, 
were ſoon forgot by poſterity. 1 ſhould 
digreſs from the purpoſe of this intro- 
duction, were I to relate all the Conqueſts 
made by the inhabitants of the North in 
their cruizing voyages. I will only take 
notice of the emigration of the ANGLEs, 
who along with the Saxons, invaded Bri- 
tain in the fifth century, and gave it their 
name. As for the reſt, I ſhall only borrow 
from the old chronicles ſome facts and re- 
lations little known to ſtrangers, but which 
will afford the beſt idea of the maritime 
power of theſe ancient Scandinavians, for- 
merly dreaded by fo many nations. 

It is well known, that the Britons, unable 
to defend themſelves from the northern in- 
habitants of their iſle, ſought for aſſiſtance 
from the Danes and Saxons, their allies. 
The ancient Saxon chronicle, publiſhed by 
Gibſon *, informs us, that thoſe people 
who went over and ſettled in Britain, were 
originally of three different countries. One 
party of them were the ancient Sa xoxs, 


* Chronic, Saxon. p. 12, et ſeq. 
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that is to ſay, the people of Lower Saxony; 
another were the AN OLES or Engliſh, who 
inhabited that part of the duchy of Sleſwic 
in the neighbourhood of Flenſbourg, till 
called Angelen, and were conſequently 
Danes. Laſtly, there paſſed over into Bri- 
tain alſo a confiderable number of Jur Es, 
which is the name given at this day to the 
inhabitants of Jutland. The Saxons oc- 
cupied the provinces named, after them, 
EssEx, WEsTsSExX®, SussExX, and Mip- 
DLESEX. © The AnGLts,” continues the 


author of that chronicle, „left their own 


country totally deſerted , and fo it ſtill 


* WEsTsSEX, or the 
Weſt - Saxon kingdom 
contained Hampſhire, 
Berks, Wilts, Somerſet, 
Dorſet, &c. + if 

+ We ſhall not wonder 


at this, if we recollec that 


they did not ſo much con- 
uer the BRIros, as ex- 


tirpate and expel them, 


and that they entirely 


 new-peopledthree-fourths 


of this large iſland. That 


the Saxons ſuffered few 
or none of the old inha- 
| bitants to remain among 


them, appears from their 
adopting ſcarce any of 
their cuſtoms, laws, or 


« continues. 


language: hardly retain- 


ing ſomuch as their names 
of places. All which they 
would inſenfibly have 
done more or leſs had the 
conquered Britons re- 
mained among them, tho” 
in the loweſt ſtate of ſer- 
vitude. For it is always 
ſeen that the conquerors 
gradually aſſume the lan- 


guage and manners of 


the conquered, where the 
latter are moſt numerous 


though never ſo much 


depreſſed, provided they 


intermix with them. Thus 
the Norwegians, under 
RoLLo, when they had 

+ conquered 


7 Vc 7 - da = 8 
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cc continues. : This country 1s ſituated be- 
ce tween Saxony and Jutland. Their leaders 
ce vemHeogitt and Horſa, whoderived their 
« pedigree from Odin, as do all our kings. 
<« From the Angles deſcended all the in- 
<..habitants of the eaſt and ſouthern parts 
« of England, as well as thoſe of Mercia * 
% and Northumberland. The Jutes or 
c“ Jutlanders poſſeſſed only Kent and the 
« iſle of Wight.” Thus although this 


people were not yet known by the name of 


Danes, it is evident, that at leaſt two thirds 
of the conquerors of Great Britain came 
from Denmark : ſo that when the Danes 
again infeſted England about three or four 
hundred years after, and finally conquered 
it toward the latter end of the tenth cen- 
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_conquered Normandy, 
quickly. imbibed the 
French manners and lan- 
guage: Thus the ſame 
Normans, when about 


two centuries after they 


conquered England, in 
vain endeavoured to make 


their Norman- French the 


national language, and to 


eſtabliſi the Norman 


laws; in the courſe of 


one or two reigns, the 


laws, manners, and ſpeech 
of the Engliſh had gra- 


dually recovered the ſu- 


Chap. X. 


periority, and were a- 


dopted by the conquerors 
themſelves and their de- 
ſcendants. 5 If 

* MEeRcl1a, or (as the 
old Engliſh name was) 
MEexcH-LAND contained 
17 counties, viz. Oxford, 
Glouceſter, Salop, Che- 
ſhire, &c. It was called 
Merch- land, becauſe it 
was every way bounded 


by Mancnes, or lands 
bordering on other king- 


doms: It no where verged 


on the ſea. . 
8 1 tury, 
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tury, they waged war with the deſcendanth 
of their own anceſtors. 

A particular event ſerved to rekindle that 
ſpirit 'of rapine and conqueſt which had al- 
ready been fo fatal to this iſland. ' Harold 
Harfagre having (as I ſaid above) compleated 
the conqueſt of Norway about the year 
870, and being deſirous of procuring that 
repoſe for ſuch of his ſubjects as dwelt 
along the coaſts, which they themſelves 
would not grant to their neighbours, pro- 
Hibited all pirates of Norway, under the 


ſevereſt penalties, from exerciſing any hoſ- 


tilities againſt their own country T. But 


notwithſtanding this prohibition a Nor- 


wegian duke 2, named Rolr or Rollo, 
ſprung, as it is ſaid, from the aneient kings 
of Norway, made a deſcent on the pro- 


vince of Viken, nor retired thence till la- 


den with a great booty of cattle. Harold, 
who was in the neighbourhood, was en- 
; raged at Rollo to — laſt = for thus 
daring to diſobey him almoſt in his very 
preſence, and inſtantly condemned him to 
e baniſhment from e In 


| Torfæi hit, Norveg. 8 1 a title of 
tom. 11. lib. II. Ejuſd. the ſame original and im- 
. Difſertat. de Gaungo Rol- port, as our Angle- Saxon 
bi 5. 8 9 : _ EARL, 3: Pg» 4 
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vain the mother of this unfortunate youth 


threw herſelf at the king's feet, imploring 
pardon for her ſon, and chanting, according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times, theſe verſes; 
which the chronic!es have preſerved to us: 
«© Is the very name of our race become hate- 
« ful to you? You drive from his country 
ce one of the greateſt men it has ever pro- 


« duced, the honour of the Norwegian no- ' 


« bility. Ah! why will you provoke the 
« wolf to devour the flocks, who wander 
e defenceleſs through the woods? Fear, leſt 
© becoming outrageous, he ſhould one day 
« occaſion great misfortunes.” The king 
remained inflexible, and Rollo perceiving 
that he was for ever cut off from all hopes 
of return to his own country, retired with 
his fleet among the iſlands of the Hebrides 
to the north-weſt of Scotland, whither the 
flower of the Norwegian nodility had fled 
for refuge ever ſince Harold had become 
maſter of the whole kingdom. He was 
there received with open arms by thoſe 


Warriors, who, eager for conqueſt and re- 
venge, waited only for a chief to undertake 
ſome glorious enter prize. Rollo ſetting 
himſelf at their head, and ſeeing his power 
formidable, ſailed towards England, which 
had been long as it were a field open on all 


ſides to the violences of the northern na- 


tions. But the great Alfred had ſome 
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years before eſtabliſhed ſuch order in his. 
part of the iſland, that Rollo, after ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts, deſpaired of forming 
there ſuch a ſettlement as ſhould make him 
amends for the loſs of his own country. 
He - pretended therefore to have had a ſu- 
pernatural dream, which promiſed him a 
glorious fortune in France, and which 
Loved at leaſt to ſapport the ardour of his 
followers. The weakneſs of the govern- 


ment in that kingdom, and the confuſion 


in which it was involved, were till more 
perſuaſive reaſons to aſſure them of ſucceſs. 


Having therefore failed up the Seine to 


Rouen, he immediately took that capi- 


tal of the province, then called NRVu- 


sT RIA, and making it his magazine of 
arms, he advanced up to Paris, to which 
he laid ſiege in form. The events of this 
war ptoperly belong to the hiſtory of 
France, and all the world knows, that it 
at length ended in the entire ceflion of 
Neuſtria, which Charles the Simple was 

obliged to-give up to Rollo and his Nor- 


mans, in order to purchaſe a peace. Rollo 


received it in perpetuity to himſelf and his 
poſterity, as a feudal duchy dependant on 
the crown of France #. A 1 of the 


' interview 


* This famous treaty A.D. 912, by which K. 
was concluded at S. Clair, Charles 8 to give his 
88 "daughter 


7 


(265) | 
interview between Charles and this new 
duke, gives us a curious picture of the 
manners of theſe Nox ANs, (as they were 
called by foreigners ;) for the latter would 
not take the oath of fealty to his ſovercign 
lord, any other way than by placing bis 
hands within thoſe af the king; and abſo- 


lutely refuſed to kiſs his feet, as cuſtom 


then required. It was with great difficulty 
he was prevailed on to let one of his war- 


riors perform this ceremony in his ſtead; 


but the officer to whom Rollo deputed 


this ſervice, ſuddenly raiſed the king's foot 


fo high, that he overturned him on his 
back; a piece of rudeneſs which was only 
laughed at; to ſuch a degree were the Nor- 
mans feared and Charles deſpiſed &. 


Soon after, Rollo was perſuaded to em- 


brace Chriſtianity, and he was baptized 
with much ceremony by the archbiſhop of 


Rouen in the cathedral of that city. As 


ſoon as he ſaw himſelf in full poſſeſſion of 
Normandy, he exhibited ſuch virtues as 


rendered the province happy, and deſerved 
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daughter Giſele in mar- 
riage to Rollo, together 
with that part of Neuſtria 
ſince called Normandy, 
upon condition that he 
would do homage for it, 


and would embrace the 
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Henault.) 


Chriſtian religion. (Vid. 
Abrege Chronologique de 
P hiſt. de France, N 


* Wilhekn. "Gemmet. 


lib. ii. C. 11. 
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to make his former outrages forgotten. 
Religious, wiſe, and liberal, this captain 


of pirates became, after Alfred, the greateſt 


and moſt humane prince of his time. Far 
from treating Normandy as a conquered 

rovince, his whole attention was employed 
to re-eſtabliſh it. This country was, by 
the frequent devaſtations of the Scandina- 


_ vians, rendered ſo deſert and uncultivated, 


that Rollo could not at firſt reſide in it; but 
Charles was obliged to yield up Britanny 
to him for a while, till Normandy was 
in a condition to furniſh ſubſiſtence to its 
new maſters. Nevertheleſs, the fertility of 
the ſoil, ſeconding the induſtry of the peo- 
ple, it became, in a few years, one of the 
fineſt provinces of Europe. Thus it was 
that this prince, afterwards known under 
the name of RorLo or RA OL I. ſecured 
to his children this noble poſſeſſion, which 


they, two hundred years afterwards, aug- 
mented by the conqueſt of England: As if 


it were deſtined that this iſland ſhould at all 
times receive its ſovereigns from among the 
northern nations. As to the French hiſto- 


rians, they agree with the Icelandic chro- 
nicles, in deſcribing Rollo as a man of un- 


common wiſdom and capacity; . generous, 
eloquent, indefatigable, intrepid, of a noble 
figure and majeſtic ſize. Many other Scan- 


dinavian princes and captains are drawn in 


- the 


(47) 


the ſame colours. Such were Harold Har- 


fagre, Olave Tryggueſon, Magnus king of 
Norway, Canute the Great, &c. men born 
with truly heroic qualities, which they 
alas ! degraded by injuſtice and inhuma- 
nity : but who wanted only another age 
and another education to render them moſt 


accompliſhed perſons, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Sequel of the maritime expeditions of the 
ancient Danes and Norwegians.' The 
diſcovery of Iceland and Greenland, and 
of an unknown country, called Vinland. 


T was not by this expedition alone, im- 
portant as it might be, that the Nor- 
wegians were diſtinguiſhed under the reign 
of HAROLD HARFAGRE. The ambition 
of that prince gave birth to a conqueſt of a 
more peaceable kind, which though little 
known to the reſt of the world, had yet 
. very interefting conſequences in the hiſtory 
of the North. For, not ſatisfied with having 
happily ſubdued the little tyrants who had 
for a long time weakened and diſtreſt Nor- 
way, he was diſpoſed to exerciſe ſuch ab- 
ſolute authority over his ſubjects, as, far 
from ſubmitting to, they had not even a 
name for it, The greateſt part of the Nor- 
wegian nobility perceiving that it was in 
vain to oppoſe their ſtrength to his, deter- 
bs.) | mined 


5 O08): 
mined to abandon. a country, where they 
were obliged to live depreſſed, impoveriſnh- 


ed and obſcure. Ingulph was one of the 


firſt who went into this voluntary . exile. 


It is, indeed, ſaid, that the apprehenſion of 


being puniſhed for a murder he had com- 
mitted, was, equally with the tyranny of 
Harold, a motive for his flight; but this 
htter inducement was certainly. what en- 


gaged a multitude of noble families of 


Norway to join him“. Theſe. illuſtrious 


fugitives being imbarked, Ingulph, whom 


they had choſen for their leader, conducted 
them, in the year 874, to Iceland, which 
muſt certainly have been long before known 
to a people who were ſuch expert failors, 
though they had never yet thought of ſend- 
ing colonies thither. As ſoon as they diſ- 
covered it at a diſtance, Ingulph, according 
to an ancient and ſuperſtitious cuſtom, 


threw a wooden door into the ſea, deter- 


mining to land where the Gods ſhould 
ſeem to point out, by the direction of this 
floating guide; but the waves carrying it 
out of ſight, after a fruitleſs ſearch, my 
were obliged to diſembark in a gulph 


toward the ſouth part of the ifland, 
which {till bears Ingulph's name. Hiorleif, © 


* Arngrim. Jon, Crymogea, five de reb, and, 5 


lib. iii. Hamb. 1593. 
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his brother- in- law ſettled in another part. 
They both found the iſland uninhabited 
and uncultivated, but covered with thick 
foreſts of birch- trees, through which they 
could not penetrate, but by cutting their 
way before them. There ate now no fo- 
reſts in Iceland, nor any birch-trees, except 
here and there a few ſhort and ſlender 
ſhrubs : but the trees that are ſtill found 
deep buried in the earth, and frequently 
among the rocks, ſhould prevent our too 
haſtily rejecting the evidence of the ancient 
chronicles, when they deſcribe the country 
as different from what it is at preſent *. 
The Norwegian adventurers imagined that 
this iſland had been formerly inhabited, or 
at leaſt that people had landed on the 


* Vid. ARNGRIM. © great alterations in the 
Jon. Crymogæa. lib. i. face of this country 
c. 2. p. 21. — ToRr Us *© ſhores ſwallowed, and 
remarks the ſame thing. others thrown up by 
& Should any one object, © the violence of the 
5 Une he) that modern * waves; meadows for- 
& Iceland does not an- „ merly fruitful, now bu- 
c ſwer the ancient de- © ried under vaſt heaps 
5 ſcriptions of it, it may of ſand; plains all co- 
re be juſtly anſwered, that ©© vered and vallies filled 
4 this country has greatly * up with ftones and 
© degenerated. This 1 ſand brought down by 
& can affirm, from what „ the torrents of melted 
I have been an eye- *© ſnow,” &c. Vide Tor- 
cc witneſs of myſelf: I fi hiſt. Norveg. tom. i. 
5 have ſeen in my youth c. 5. p. 12. 


La 


ſhore, 
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| Hhore,- as Ingulph found thete wooden 
croſſes, and other little pieces of wotkman= 
ſhip, after the manner of the Iriſh and Brit- 


tons. Theſe people had embraced Chriſ- 


tianity before that time, and very, poſſibly 
ſome of their fiſhermen thrown upon the 
coaſts, might have left a few of their effects 
behind them. On this ſuppoſition, that 
Iceland had not been inhabited before the 


ninth century, it could not poſſibly be the 


'TnvLs of which the ancients ſpeak fo of- 
ten; and what Procopius and others have 
written of it, ſeems rather applicable to the 
northern provinces of Scandinavia *. | 

The ſucceſs of Ingulph's expedition be- 
ing much talked of in Norway, other fa- 
milies were eager to fly to this place of 
refuge from the ambitious encroachments 
of their king. The Icelandic -annals are 
very exact in relating the names of theſe 


adventurers, the ſeveral numbers of which 
they conſiſted, together with the names of 


the places where they ſettled, which, for 


* All chat can, with 
any certainty, be ſaid. of 
this Ultima Thule of the 
ancients, is, that the 
called by that name the 
fartheſt country which 
they could diſcover to the 
North; or in general 


Chap. XI. 
3 


ſome very northern coun- 


try. Indeed it appears; 


that they applied this 

name at different times to 

the iſles of Shetland, Fa- 

ro, the Orkneys, Nor- 

Was Iceland, Lapland, 
4. 
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the moſt part, are ſtill retained. All the 
other circumſtances of theſe voyages are 
handed down with equal preciſion, and we 
may confidently aſſert, that the aneient 
hiſtory of Iceland is more compleat than 
that of any other country in Europe. The 
ſeveral particulars and the ſequel of the 
event are foreign to this work; we need 
only obſerve, that this Icelandic colony 
carried with them a violent hatred for ar- 
bitrary power, and bravely perſerved their 
liberty and independance againſt every at- 
tempt to deprive them of thoſe bleſſings. 
This was endeavoured by ſeveral Norwe- 
gian princes in vain; fo that it was full four 
hundred years before this republic became 
ſubje& to Norway, along with which it 
was afterwards united to the crown of 
Denmark. 5 Fo oe 
About a century after the diſcovery of 
Iceland, a Norwegian nobleman, called 
TorwaALD, having been exiled for killing 
a perſon in a duel, retired thither, along 
with his ſon Eric, ſurnamed Rufus, or 
the RED *. Torwald dying there, his ſon 

was ſoon after, for a ſimilar accident, 
obliged to withdraw from this iſland. Not 
knowing where to fly for refuge, neceſſity 


* Vid. Torfæi Groenland. Antiq. deſeript. Haun. 
1708. . | Wn 
determined 


; E273) _ 
determined him to attempt the diſcove 
of a coaſt, to the north of Iceland, which 
had been before deſcryed by a Norwegian 
voyager. His ſearch proved ſucceſsful, and 
he landed there in the year 982. He 
ſettled at firſt on a little iſland that formed 
a ſtrait, which he called, after his own 
name, ERIc-$UND, and there paſſed the 
winter, In the ſpring he went to ſurvey 
the main land, and finding it covered with 
a pleaſing verdure, gave it the name it 
ſtill bears of GROENLAND or GREEN- 
LAND *. After living there ſome years, 
he returned to Iceland, and prevailed on 
ſeveral perſons to go and ſettle in this new 
country. He deſcribed it as a land abound- 
ing in excellent paſturage, in furs and 


* GROENLANDis, inthe 
northern languages, exact- 
ly equivalent to our Eng- 
liſh word GREENLAND. 
An old Icelandic hiſtorian 
tells us, that Eric gave 
the country this alluring 


name, in order to capti- 


vate and invite the nor- 
thern people to come and 
ſettle there, (Vid. Arii 
Polybiſt. libellus de Is-landia, 
c. 6. p. 33.) The name 
however was not altoge- 
ther without foundation; 


vol. I. Chap. Xl. 


for though Greenland is 


in the inner parts a high 
mountainous country, co- 
vered perpetually with ice 
and ſnow ; yet on the 
ſea-coaſts, and in the bays 
and inlets are found voy 
good meadows and paſ- 
tures; or at leaſt what 
might be deemed ſuch by 
natives of Iceland and 
Norway. See EGEDE's 
Natural Hiſt. of Green- 
„land.“ Lond. 1745. p- 
4, 12, 44, &c. 1. 
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game, having a coaſt well ſupplied with fiſh. 
Returning back with his Icelanders, he 
applied himſelf to render this infant colony 

flouriſhing and proſperous. | 
Some years after, LE1F, the ſon of Er1c, 
having made a voyage to Norway, met 
with a favourable reception from king 
Olave Tryggueſon, to whom he W. 
out Greenland in the moſt advantageous 
colours. Olave, newly become a convert 
to Chriſtianity, was animated with the 
warmeſt zeal to propagate through the 
North the religion he had embraced. He 
detained Leif therefore at his court during 
the winter, and was ſo good an advocate 
for the Chriſtian doctrines that he per- 
ſuaded his gueſt to be baptized. In the 
ſpring he ſent him to Greenland, attended 
by a prieſt, who was to confirm him in his 
faith, and endeavour to get it received in- 
to the new colony. Eric was at firſt of- 
fended at his ſon's deſerting the religion of 
his anceſtors, but was at length appeaſed; 
and the miſſionary, with the aſſiſtance of 
Leif, ſoon brought over the whole ſettle- 
ment to the knowledge of the true God. 
Before the end of the tenth century there 
were churches in Greenland, and a bi- 
ſhoprick had been erected in the new town 
_ of GAR PDT, the capital of the country, 
Whither the Norwegians traded for many 
85 8 | years. 


„„ --.-- 

years. The Greenlanders ſoon after en- 
_ creaſing, founded another little town, called 
ArL.BE, and a monaſtery dedicated tb St. 
Thomas. Arngrim Jonas has preſerved a 
liſt of the biſhops of Garde: they were 
ſuffragans to the archbiſhop of Drontheim. 
The Greenlanders acknowledged the kings 
of Norway for their ſovereigns, and paid 
them an annual tribute, from which they 
in vain endeavoured to free themſelves in 
the year 1261. This colony ſubſiſted till 
about the year 1348, which was the era 
of a dreadful peſtilence, known by the 
name of the BLACK DEATH, that made 
terrible devaſtation in the North. From 
that time *, both the colony at Garde 
| a 


Though the peſti- 
lence above - mentioned 
might- contribute to the 
ruin of the colony, 
and to cut off its inter- 
courſe with Norway; yet 
EGEDE aſſures us, that it 
ſill ſubſiſted and main- 
tained ſome correſpond- 
ence with the mother- 
country until the year 
1406, when the laſt bi- 
ſhop was ſent over to 
Greenland, The ſame 


author attributes the neg- 
le& and loſs of that an- 
cient colon 


Chap. XI. 


to the diſ- 


turbances in the North, 


occaſioned partly by 
change and tranſlation of 


the government in queen 


Margaret's reign (about 
the beginning of the 15th 
century) and partly by 
the continual wars, that 
followed between the 
Swedes and Danes, which 
cauſed the navigation to 
thoſe parts to be laid a- 
ſide: to which a natural 
cauſe has alſo probably 
contributed, viz. that the 


ſeas on the eaſtern coaſt, 


which were formerly open, 
1 are 


(2756) 
and that at Albe, with all the other Nora 
wegian ſettlements on the eaſtern coaſt of 


Greenland, have been fo totally forgotten 


and neglected, that we are utterly ignorant 
what became of them. All the endeavours 
which have been uſed ſince, have only 


tepded to the diſcovery of the weſtern ſhore, 


where in the preſent age the Danes have 
made four new ſettlements. The Icelandic 
chronicles unanimouſly atteſt, that the an- 
cient Norwegians eſtabliſned a colony alſo 
on the weſtern coaſt; but as no remains of 
it are now extant, many people ſuſpected the 
veracity of thoſe hiſtorians on this head, 
and conſequently on many others. At 
length they have recovered all the autho- 
rity they were in danger of loſing. It is 
not long ſince the Daniſh miſſionaries diſ- 


covered along this coaſt the ruins of large 


ſtone houſes, of churches built in the form 
of a croſs, and fragments of broken bells; 
they have alſo diſcovered that the ſavage 
inhabitants of the country have preſerved a 
diſtinct remembrance of thoſe ancient Nor- 
wegians, of the places where they dwelt, 


any now cloſed up with wholly extinct, and even 


almoſt perpetual ſhoals of propoſes means of getting 
ice, ſo as to render it in- to them. See his Hiſt. of 


acceſſible. EOEDE, how- Greenland, chap. ii, &c. 


* 


ever, offers proofs that . 
the old colony is not 


their 


4 — 
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their cuſtoms, the - quarrels their anceſ- 
tors had with them, and of the war 
which ended in the deſtruction of thoſe 
ſtrangers *. | 

We ought not, after this, to doubt 
what the ſame chronicles tell us. concern- 
ing other colonies, founded at the ſame 
time, and particularly thoſe in the eaſt- 
ern part of Greenland. The diſcovery of 
ſuch an ancient ſettlement cannot fail of 
being a juſt object of curioſity. It is true 
indeed, that ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts 
were made towards it in the laſt age ; but 
were they ſo well directed, as to bar all 
future hopes? The moſt intelligent per- 
ſons. are of opinion, that they were not. 
We may therefore expect that an attentive 
government will ere long ſurmount all the 
obſtacles which have hitherto oppoſed ſo 
intereſting a diſcovery. 

The Scandinavians, now maſters of the 
northern ocean, and fluſhed with ſucceſs, 
became poſſeſſed, at different times, of all 
the iſlands in thoſe ſeas. Thus, while the 
Danes were reducing England, the Nor- 
wegians conquered a conſiderable part of 


the language of the na- 
tive Greenlanders are 


* See EGEDE's deſcrip- 
tion of Greenland, p. 6. 


and particularly the whole 
2d chapter. — The ſame 
author tells us, that in 
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Norwegian words. 


found at this day many 
See 
ch. xvii. p. 163. 
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tal. Hiſt. eccleſ. lib. x, 


„ 
Scotland, and peopled the Orkneys, the 


Hebrides, the iſlands of Faro and Shet- 
land; in moſt of which the Norwegian 


language is ſpoken to this day. Towards 
the end of the eleventh century, Magnus, 
the ſon of Olave, one of their princes, 
filled that part of the. world with the re- 
nown of his arms. Ordericus Vitalis, whoſe 


acknowledged veracity in the hiſtories of 
France and England, may ſerve to eſtabliſh 


that of our old Icelandic chronicles, with 
which he perfectly agrees, relates, that 
„in the fifth year of the reign of William 
Rufus, king of England *, Magnus king 
6 of Norway viſited the Orkneys, and made 
& a tour through part of Scotland, and 


„ all the iſlands in thoſe ſeas that be- 


e longed to him, as far as Angleſey. He 


«© ſettled colonies in the Ifle of Man, 


& which was then a deſart, commanded 
% them to build houfes, and took care 


they ſhould be provided with neceſſaries 


« of every kind. He afterwards made a 
« progreſs through ſeveral other iſlands in 
« the great ocean, which are, in a manner, 


© beyond the limits of the world; and, 


e exerting his royal authority, obliged ſe- 
* veral people to go and inhabit them. 


* This was in the year 1092, Vid. Orderic. Vi- 


With 
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« With the ſame earneſtneſs did this prince 
e apply himſelf for many years to increaſe 
« his ſubjects and enlarge his empire.” 
But if in an age when ignorance over- 
ſpread the whole face of Europe ; when 
the aim of governments was little more 
than ſelf-defence ; and when rapine and 
bloodſhed compoſed the moſt memorable 
events of hiſtory ; if we are ſurprized to 
find, in ſuch an age, colonies founded and 
unknown regions explored, by a people 
who are conſidered as farther removed than 
other nations from civility and ſcience ; 
how will our ſurprize be encreaſed when 
we find them opening a way into that new 
world, which many ages after occaſioned | 
ſuch a change among us, and reflected fo 
much glory on its diſcoverers. Strange as 
this may appear, the fact becomes indiſ- 
putable, when we conſider that the beſt 
authenticated Icelandic chronicles unani- 
mouſly affirm it, that their relations con- 
tain nothing that can admit of doubt, and 
that they are ſuppotted by ſeveral concur- 
rent teſtimonies. This is an event too in- 
tereſting and too little known, not to re- 
quire a circumſtantial detail. I ſhall pro- 
ceed then, without any previous reflections, 
to relate the principal circumſtances, as I 
find them in the Treatiſe of Ancient Vin- 
land, written by Torſæus; and in the hiſtory 
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of Greenland by Jonas Arngrim: two Ice- 
landic authors of undoubted credit, who 
have faithſully r the old hiſtorians of 
the!! own country *. 

There was, ſay thoſe ancient chronicles, 
an Icclander, named Hexor, who along 
with his for BIARN, made every year a 
trading voyage to different countries, and 
generally wintered in Norway. Happen- 
ing one time to be ſeparated from each 
other, the ſon ſteered his courſe for Nor- - 
way, where he ſuppoſed he ſhould meet 
with his father; but on his arrival there, 
found he was gone to Greenland, a country 
but lately diſcovered, and little known to 
the Norwegians. Biarn determined, at all 
events, to follow his father, and ſet ſail for 
Greenland; although, ſays Arngrim, © he 


ters, The Icelandic ma- 
nuſcripts that ſpeak of it 
are numerous; the prin- 


* This little treatiſe of - 
Torfæus appeared in the 
year 1705, under the title 


of Hiſteria Vinlandiæ 
60 antique, ſeu pars Ame- 
ricæ Septentrionalis, ubi 
& nommis ratio recenſetur, 
66% c. ex antiquit. Han. 
& gicrs eruta.” Arngrim's 
Hiſtory of Greenland 
came out more than one 
hundred years before, but 
he only occaſionally men- 
| tioned this diſcovery in 
the gth = roth chap- 


cipal are the Codex Flatey- 


enfis. s, Hiemskringla, Land- 
nama Saga, or “ Book 
© on the origin of coun- 
tries; and poſſibly 
others that' are now loſt, 
but of which many ex- 
tracts remain in the col- 
lection of a learned Ice- 
lander named BIORN DE 
SK ARD ZA. 


1 © 


« had 
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& had no-body on board who could di- 
rect him in the voyage, nor any par- 
ce ticular inſtructions to guide him; fo 
te great was the courage of the ancients ! 
« He ſteered by the obſervation of the ſtars, 
% and by what he had heard of the fitua- 
* tion of the country he was in queſt of.” 
During the firſt three days, he bore towards 
the weſt, but the wind varying to the 
north, and blowing ſtrong, he was forced 
to run to the ſouthward. The wind ceaſ- 
ing in about twenty four hours, they diſ- 
covered land at a diſtance, which as they 
approached they perceived to be flat and 
low, and covered with wood; for which 
reaſon he would not go on ſhore, as being 
convinced it could not be Greenland, which 
had been repreſented to him as diftinguiſh- 
able at a great diſtance for its mountains 
covered with ſnow. They then failed away 
towards the North-weſt, and were aware 
of a road which formed an iſland, but did 
not ſtop there. After ſome days they ar- 
rived in Greenland, where Biarn met with 
his father. 

The following ſummer, viz. in the year 
1002, Biarn made another voyage to Nor- 
way, where, to one of the principal lords 
of the country, named count Ex te, he 
mentioned the 3 8 he had made of 
Chap. XI. ſome 
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ſome unknown iſlands. The count blamed 


his want of curioſity, and ſtrongly preſſed 
him to proceed on with his diſcovery. In 


_ conſequence of this advice Biarn, as ſoon 


as he was returned to Greenland to his fa- 
ther, began to think ſeriouſly of exploring 
thoſe lands with more attention. LEr1x, 
the ſon of that ſame Eric Rufus who had 


. diſcovered Greenland, and who was (till 


chief of the colony he had ſettled there; 
this Leif, I ſay, being deſirous of rendering 


himſelf illuſtrious like his father, formed 


the deſign of going thither himſelf; and 
8 his father Eric to accompany 

im, they fitted out a veſſel with five and 
thirty hands; but when the old man was 
ſetting out on horſeback to go to the ſhip, 
his horſe happened to fall down under him; 
an accident which he conſidered as an ad- 
monition from heaven to deſiſt from the 


enterprize; and therefore returning home, 


the leſs- ſuperſtitious Leif ſet ſail without 


him. | | 

He ſoon deſcryed one of the coaſts which 
Biarn had before ſeen, that lay neareſt to 
Greenland. He caſt anchor and went. on 


ſhore, but found only a flat rocky ſhore 


without any kind of verdure ; he therefore 


immediately quitted it, after having firſt | 


given it the name of HELLELAND, or the 
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« Flat Country *.”. A ſhort navigation 
brought him to another place, which Bi- 
arn had alſo noted. In this land, which 
lay very low, they ſaw nothing but a few 

ſcattered thickets, and white ſand. This 
he called MARK-LAND, or the Level 
« country .“ Two days proſperous fail- 
ing brought them to a third ſhore, which 
was ſheltered to the north by an iſland. 
They diſembarked there in very fine wea- 

ther, and found plants which produced a 
grain as ſweet as honey. Leaving this, 
they ſailed weiiward, in ſearch of ſome har- 
bour, and at length entering the mouth of 
a river, were carried up by the tide into a 
lake whence the ſtream proceeded. . | 
As ſoon as they were landed, they 
pitched their tents on the ſhore, not yet 
daring to wander far from it. The river 
afforded them plenty of very large fal- 
mons ; the air was ſoft and temperate; the 


foll appeared to be fruitful, and the paſtu- 


Pay plat, ſays the 
French original. But 
HELLELAND ſhould ra- 
ther be rendered Stony- 
land: “ for Hella ſigni- 


fics a Stone or Rock, in 


the Northern languages ; 
which our French author 
ſeems to have been but 


Chap. XI. 


ſlightly acquainted with. 
© f 


+. Pays du plaine, ſays 
our author. — But MARK - 
LAND rather ſignifies 


C Woody-land: from 


Mark (Hua, teſyua) a 


Wood, or Rough Thick- 
et. | * ey rf 
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rage very good. The days in winter were 
much longer than in Greenland, and they 


had leſs ſnow than in Iceland *. Entirely 
ſatisfied with their new reſidence, they 
erected houſes and ſpent the winter there. 
But before the ſetting in of this ſeaſon, a 
German who was of their company, named 
TYRKER, was one day mifling. Leif, ap- 
prehenſive for the ſafety of a man who had 
been long in his father's family, and was 
an excellent handycraft, ſent his people all 
about to hunt for him. He was at length 
found, ſinging and leaping, and expreſſing 
the moſt extravagant joy by his diſcourſe 
and geſtures. The aſtoniſhed Greenlanders 


enquired the reaſon of ſuch ſtrange beha- 
viour, and it. was not without difficulty, 


* Arngrim adds, from 
the ancient chronicles, 
that their ſhorteſt day was 
ſix, and their night eigh- 
teen hours, But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that nothing 
can be more uncertain 
than this reckoning by 
hours, among a people 
who had no exact method 
of computing time. The 
arguments of Torfæus on 
this ſubject make it evi- 
dent, that the old Icelan- 
dic word which we tranſ- 
late Hour, is of a very 


vague and undetermined 
ſignification ; and that 
the ancientchronicles may 
be ſo underſtood as to 
give us room to conclude 
that at the winter ſolſtice 
the ſun roſe there at 8 in 
the morning and ſet at 4. 
This gives us the Fob 


degree, which is the la- 


titude of Canada and 
Newfoundland. See the 
Supplement to Torfzus's 
Ancient Vinland, &c. 
Firft Edit. 


owing | 
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owing to the difference of their i ä 
that Tyrker made them underſtand he had 
diſcovered wild grapes near a place which 
he pointed out. Excited by this news, 
they immediately went thither, and brought 
back ſeveral bunches to their commander, 
who was equally ſurprized. Leif ſtill 
doubted whether they were grapes; but 
the German aſſured him he was born in a 
country where vines grew, and that he 
knew them too well to be miſtaken. Yield- 
ing to this proof, Leif named the country 
VINLAND, or the Land of Wine. 

Leif returned to Greenland in the ſpring ; 
but one of his brothers, named 'Tror- 
VALD, thinking he had left the diſcovery 
imperfe&, obtained from Eric this ſame 
veſſel and thirty men. Thorvald arriving 

at Vinland, made uſe of the houſes built 
by Leif, and living on fiſh, which was in 
great plenty, paſſed the winter there, In 
the ſpring he took part of his people, and 
ſet out weſtward to examine the country. 
They met every where with very pleaſing 
landſcapes, all the coaſts covered with fo- 
reſts, and the ſhores with a black ſand. 
They ſaw a multitude of little iſlands di- 
vided from each other by ſmall arms of the 
ſea, but no marks of either wild beaſts, 

or of men, except a heap of wood piled u 
in the form of a pyramid. Having ſpent 
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the ſummer in this ſurvey, they returned 
in autumn to their winter quarters; but 
the ſummer following Thorvald being 
deſirous of exploring the eaſtern and nor- 


thern coaſts, his veſſel was a good deal 


ſhattered by a ſtorm, and the remainder of 
that ſeaſon was taken up in repairing her, - 
He afterwards ſet up the keel, which was 


unfit for ſervice, at the extremity of a 
neck of land, thence called KI ELLAR-NÆES, 


or Cape-Keel *. He then proceeded to 
ſurvey the eaſtern coaſts, where he gave 
names to ſeveral Bays and Capes which he 


then diſcovered; 


On his landing one day, attracted by the 
beauty of the ſhore, he was aware of three 


little leathern canoes, in each of which 


were three perſons ſeemingly half-aſleep. 
Thorvald and his companions inſtantly ran 
in and ſeized them all excepting one, who 
eſcaped; and by a ferocity as imprudent as 
it was cruel, put them to death the ſame 
day. Soon afterwards, as they lay on the 
fame coaſt, they were ſuddenly alarmed by 
the arriyal of a great number of theſe little 
veſſels, which covered the whole bay. 
Thorvald gave immediate orders to his 


party to defend themſelves with planks and 


* Or as we ſhould expreſs it in Engliſh, KEEL- 
NESS, . | "EI og 


boards 


RE a”. 
boards againſt their darts, which quite filled 
the air; and the ſavages having in vain 
waſted all their arrows, after an hour's 

combat, betook themſelves to a precipitate 


flight. The Norwegians called them in 
deriſion SKRELINGUES, :. e. ſmall and 
puny men *: the chronicles tell us, that 
this kind of men are neither endowed with 
ſtrength nor courage, and that there would 
be nothing to fear from a whole army of 
them. Arngrim adds, that theſe Skræ- 
lingues are the ſame people who inhabit 
the weſtern parts of Greenland, and that 
the Norwegians who are ſettled on thoſe 
coaſts had called the favages they met with 
there by the ſame name. „„ 

Thorvald was the only one who was 
mortally wounded, and dying ſoon after, 
paid the penalty that was juſtly due for his 
inhuman conduct. As he deſired to be 
buried with a croſs at his feet, and an- 
other at his head, he ſeems to have im- 
bibed ſome idea of Chriſtianity, which at 
that time began to dawn in Norwegian 
Greenland. His body was interred at the 
point of the Cape, where he had intended 


* They alſo called ing equivalent to SMALL 


them SMALINGsS, which 
fignifies the ſame thing ; 
SML in Icelandic be- 
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in Engliſh. Vid. Buſſæi 
Not. in Arii Polyhiſt. 


Sched. p. 33. . 


to 
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T 
to make a ſettlement; which Cape was 


named from the croſſes, KrRossa-nzs of 


Korsnzs*. The ſeaſon being too far 
advanced for undertaking the voyage home, 
the reſt of the crew'ſtaid the winter there, 
and did not reach Greenland till the follow- 
ing ſpring.” We are farther told, that they 
loaded the veſſel with vine-ſets, and all the 


raiſins they could preſerve. 


EI + had left a third ſon, named 
THORSTEIN, who as ſoon as he was in- 


formed of his brother Thorvald's death, 


embarked that very year with his wife 


 Gudride, and a ſelect crew of twenty men. 


His principal deſign was to bring his bro- 
ther's body back to Greenland, that it 
might be buried in a country more agree- 
able to his manes, arid in a manner more 
honourable to his family. But during the 
whole ſummer the winds proved ſo ton- 
trary and tempeſtuous, that after ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts, he was driven back to a 
part of Greenland far diſtant from the co- 
Lis of his countrymen. Here he was 

* Or, according to the dently a miſtake, for he 
Engliſh dialet, CRoss- tells us in the next line, 
NEss,orCaPE-cRoss. T. that THoRSTEIN was the 


+ M. Mallet ſays, 
« Leif avoit laifſe un troi- 


c ſieme fils nomm# Thor- 


fein? but this is evi- 


brother of THORVALPD; 
and he had before called 
THroRvVALD the brother 
of Lee, N Ts 


- confined 
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confined during the rigor of the winter, 
deprived of all aſſiſtance, and expoſed to 
the ſeverity of ſo rude a climate. Theſe 
misfortunes were encreaſed by a contagious 


ſickneſs, which carried off Thorſtein and 


moſt of his company. His widow took 


care of her huſband's body, and returning 


with it in the ſpring, interred it in the bu- 
rial- place of his family. 


Hitherto we have ſeen the Norwenliai 


only making flight efforts to eſtabliſh. 
themſelves in Vinland. The year after 


Thorſtein's death proved more favourable 


to the deſign of ſettling a colony. A rich 


Icelander, named Thorfin, whoſe gene- 
alogy the chronicles have carefully pre- 


ſerved, arrived in Greenland from Norway, 


with a great number of followers. He 


cultivated an acquaintance with Leif, who 


ſince his father Eric's death was head of 
the colony; and with his conſent eſpouſed 


Gudride, by whom he acquired a right to 
thoſe claims her former huſband had on : 
the ſettlements at Vinland. Thither he ſoon 


went to take poſſeſſion, having with him 


Gudride and five other women, beſides ſixty | 


ſailors, much cattle, proviſion, and imple- 
ments of huſbandry. Nothing was omitted 
that could forward an enterprize of this 
kind. Soon after his arrival on the coaſt 
he caught a great whale, which proved 

Vor. I. Chap. XI. U very 
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very ſerviceable to the whole company. The 
paſturage was found to be ſo plentiful and 
rich, that a bull they had carried over with 
for its fierceneſs and ſtreng tg. 

The remainder of that ſummer, and the 
winter following were ſpent in taking all 
neceſſary precautions for their preſervation, 
and in procuring all the conveniences of 
which they had any idea. The ſucceeding 
ſummer the Skrelingues or natives of the 
country came down in crowds, and brought 


them became in a ſhort time remarkable 


with them various merchandizes * for traf- 


fic. It was obſerved: that the roaring of 


the bull terrified them to ſuch a degree, 


that they burſt open the doors. of Thorfin's 
houſe, and crowded in with the utmoſt 
precipitation. Thorfin ſuffered his people 
to traffic with them, but ſtrictly forbad 
their ſupplying them with arms, which 


were what they ſeemed moͤſt deſirous of 


obtaining. The Greenland women offered 
them different kinds of eatables made with 
milk, of which they were ſo fond, that 


they came down in crowds to beg them in 


exchange for their ſkins. Some diſputes 
that aroſe obliged the Skrelingues to retire, 


*The chronicles re- of furs, ſables, the ſkins 
mark, that theſe mer- of white rats, &c. 
chandizcs conſiſted chiefly | 11 


| and 


N 
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and Thorfin ſurrounded the matufactory 
with a ſtrong gods! to my dues: 
prize. j 

Nothing 3 bent chte ite 
year: The Skrelingues again offered their 
commodities, and again begged to have 
arms in exchange. Theſe being always 
denied; one of them ſtole an hatchet, and, 
returned highly pleaſed ta his companions. 
Eager to try the new inſtrument, he gave 
a violent blow to one of his comrades, and 
killed him on the ſpot. All who were 
preſent ſtood ſilent with aſtoniſhment till 
one whoſe ſhape and air beſpoke him to be 4 
perſon of ſome authority among them, took 
up the inſtrument, and after cloſely ex- 
amining it, threw. it with the utmoſt in- 


| homey as far as he could into the ſea. 


After ſtaying there three years,” Thorfin 
returned home, with, a. valuable cargo of 
raiſins and other merchandize; the fame 
of which ſpreading through: the North, the 
incitements of curioſity and gain drew ſe- 
vetal adventurers to Vinland. The author 
of the chronicle, called the Manuseri>T: 


or FtATEy, relates, that after ſeveral; 


voyages, Thorfin ended his days in Ice- 
land, where he had built a very fine houſe, 
and lived in ſplendor as one of tlie firſt 
lords of the. country; that he had a ſon 
named SnoRRo, born in Vinland; that his 
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widow went on a pilgrimage to Rome afs 
ter his death, and having at her return 
devoted herſelf entirely to religion, died in 
a' monaſtery in Iceland, near a church 
erected. by her ſon. The ſame author 
adds, that this account is confirmed by 
Thorfin himſelf, and mentions the facts as 
well known to all the world. Another 
manuſcript relates the fame circumſtances 
only with ſome inconſiderable variations. 
But to return to the new colony, where 


Thorfin had without doubt left ſome of 


his people: two brothers, named Her Gue 
and Fix BOOG, Icelanders by birth, going 
to Greenland, were perſuaded to fit out 
two veſſels, and undertake a voyage to this 
new country. FREI DIS, the daughter of 
Eric Rufus, accompanied them; but this 
woman, unworthy to belong to ſo illuſ- 
trious a family, impoſed upon the two 
brothers, and during their ſtay in Vinland, 
raiſed ſuch difturbances as ended in the 
maſſacre of thirty people. Freidis not 
daring: to ſtay after this bloody ſcene, fled 
to Greenland to her brother Leif, where 
ſhe ſpent the reſidue of her days hated and 
deſpiſed by all mankind. Helgue and 
Finbog were among. the unfortunate vic- 
tims, and it is probable that thoſe who 
eſcaped ſettled in the country. _ a 
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This is the ſubſtance of what we find in 
the, ancient Icelandic writers concerning the 
diſcovery of VINLAND : and as they only 
mention it occaſionally, this accounts for 
their ſilence in reſpect to the ſequel. There 


is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the people of the 


North continued to make voyages to Vin- 
land for a long time : but as nothing par- 
ticular occurred afterwards, hiſtorians 
deemed it ſufficient to mention ſuch cir- 


cumſtances as related to its firſt diſcovery 


and ſettlement. Vet the Icelandic chro- 
nicles ſometimes ſpeak of Vinland after- 
wards. There is one of them in particu- 
lar (which the critics eſteem very au- 


thentic) that makes expreſs mention of a 


Saxon prieſt, named Jonx, who after hav- 
ing ſerved a church in Iceland for the ſpace 
of four years, paſſed over to Vinland, with 


an intention of converting the Norwegian 


colony; but we may conclude his attempt 


did not ſucceed, ſince we find he was con- 


demned to death. In the year 1121, Eric, 
a biſhop of Greenland, went over there on 
the. ſame errand, but we know not with 


what ſucceſs, Since that time Vinland 


ſeems by degrees to have been forgotten in 
the North; and that part of Greenland 
which had embraced Chriſtianity being 


loſt, Iceland alſo fallen from its former 
ſtate, and the northern nations being 
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The 0-9 5198 ( 294 ) 
waſted by a 1 and weakened by 
internal feuds; all ll remembrance of 3 
diſcovery! was at length utterly obliterated, 
and the Norwegian Vinlanders themſelves 
having no further connection with Europe, 
were either incorporated into, or deſtroyed 
by their barbarian neighbours *, Be this 
as it may, the teſtimony of our ancient 
chronicles is ſtrongly corroborated by the 

ofitive teſtimony of ADAM of BREMEN, 
A,  well-eſteemed hiſtorian, who lived in 
the very age when the diſcovery was made. 
Adam was a virtuous eccleſiaſtic, who re- 
ceived all: he relates from the mouth of 
Swann II. king of Denmark, who had 
entertained him during the long abode he 
made in that kingdom. Theſe are his own 
words f, The king of Denmark hath 
% informed me, that another iſland has 
t been diſcovered in the ocean that waſhes 
% Norway or Finmark, which iſland is 
4 1 inch, from the vines which 


4 


* In his firſt ein. our 
author. Was of opinion, 
that the fav: 


'Newfound! and, 


: that Norwegian colony, 
"as being, 


Ants of nen 15 their 


Dian 
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es called 
EsKIHAUx, who inhabit 
might 
poſſibly be deſcended from 
diſtinguiſhed . |. 
from the other inhabt. 


$i 9 Kine Thel fair 

hair, and buſhy beards: 
ut upon reviſal he found 

reaſon to diſcard this opi- 


nion. . 


+ Called by tbe Danes 
SUENON ESTRIDSEN. 

Firſt Edit. 

t Vid. Adam Brem. de | 

ſitu Dan. Cc, 265. 
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« grow there ſpontaneouſly ; and we learn, 
e not by fabulous hearſay, but by the ex- 
<< preſs report of certain Danes, that fruits 
« are produced there without cultivation.” 
Hence we ſee, that this was not only ad- 
mitted as a certain fact in Greenland, Ice- 


land and Norway, but the fame of it was 
alſo ſpread abroad in Denmark *; and we 


may add in England, Normandy, and un- 
doubtedly much further. Ordericus Vita- 
lis, the hiſtorian of the Normans and 
Engliſh, whom I before mentioned, reckons 
Vinland along with Greenland Iceland and 


the Orkneys as countries under the domi-- 


nion of the king of Norway, and whoſe 
commerce encreaſed his revenues +. What 
Adam of Bremen immediately adds after 
the foregoing paſſage, merits likewiſe ſome 
attention, as it indicates the ſtrong propen- 
ſity of the Norwegians for maritime en- 
terprizes, and (what we ſhould little ex- 


* Rudbek pretends, ſince he expreſsly names 


that in this place Ap AM 
means Finland in Swe- 
den. Among the many 
bold conjectures of this 
man, there is not one leſs 
defenſible than this. A- 
dam of Bremen was well 


acquainted with Finland, 


Chap. XI. 


it in that ſame work. It 
is needleſs to confute an 
opinion ſo contrary to 
probability, and deyoid of 
all foundation. 

+ Order. Vital. hiſt, 
Eccleſ. ad an. 1098. 
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& from ſo unenlightened a people) for 
3 that had even no people) end 
but to make new diſcoveries. * In ad- 
« yancing . farther towards the North,” 
fays he, we meet with nothing but a 
cc boundleſs ſea, covered with enormous 
90 pieces of ice, and hid in perpetual dark- 
«© neſs.” (He certainly means thoſe almoſt 
continual fogs, ſo well known to ſuch as 
frequent the ſeas of North America.) 
« Harold, prince of Norway, lately was 
* very near having a fatal proof of this, 
«© when being deſirous of knowing the ex- 
© tent of the northern ocean, he tried to 
e diſcover it with ſeveral veſſels ; but the 
e limits of the world being hid from their 
« ſight by thick darkneſs, they were with 
e difficulty preſerved from deſtruction in 
« that vaſt maſs of waters.” We ſee, not- 
withſtanding this figurative manner of 
ſpeaking, that Harold had formed ſome great 
deſign, concerning which hiſtory leaves us 
in the dark ; and without doubt he was 
not the only one of his age -and natio 
whoſe enterprizes of this kind are buried i in 
oblivion. F ame, as well as all other ſub- 
lunary things, is gone by Chance, and 
without her aſſiſtance, the attempt made 


by Alfred the Great to diſcover a north-eaſt 
paſſage to the Indies, would have ſtill 
remained 


a7) 


* In the Cotton Libra- 
ry is happily preſerved a 
Relation of this Voyage, 
written in the Saxon lan- 
guage by ALFRED him- 
ſelf, as he took it down 
from the mouth of Oc- 
THER, a Norwegian, who 
it ſhould ſeem, had been 
ſent by him into thaſe 
ſeas, for the purpoſe men- 
tioned in the text. The 
narrative, it muſt be 
owned, appears to us in 
this enlightened age but 
| ſhort and ſuperficial : but 
if we conſider the time in 
which it was written, 
what muſt we think of 
the amazing capacity of 
that great monarch, who 
could conceive or encou- 
rage ſuch an attempt, and 
who could condeſcend to 
write down with his own 
hand the reſult of the 
enquiry, which probably 
the Norwegian adven- 
turer was not able to do 


himſelf, and which the. 


king might not chuſe 
to truſt to .the pen of 
another, who might not 
have been ſo exact or 
curious ? 


Vor. I. Chap. XI. 


the 


In the ſame tract the 


king has alſo given the 


report of WULFESTAN, 
an Anglo Saxon, whom 
he had ſent to explore the 


Baltic, The ſubſtance 


of Octher's account may 


be ſeen in Hackluyt's 
Voyages, and in part in 


Spelman's Life of Alfred, 


153. The original was 


firſt publiſhed with a La- 
tin verſion, at the end of 
Walker's Lat. tranſlation 
of Spelman, and has been 
reprinted (at the end of 
Aris Polyhifl. Schædæ de 
Jandia ab Andræa Buſſæo, 
Hafn. 1733, 410.) under 
2 * pin Ok- 
THERI Halgolando - Nor- 
vegt, ut et WULFSTANLI 
Angli, ſecundum narrationes 


eorundem de ſuis, Unius in 


ultimam plagam ſeptentria- 
nalem, Utriuſque autem in 
mari Balthico Navigatio- 
nibus, juſſii ELFREDE 
Magni Anglarum regis, 
ſeculo a nativitate Chriſti 
'nono factis; ab ipso REGE 
Anglo-Saxonica lingua de- 
feriptus, demum . . . Latin 


. verſus, et una cum * Joh. 


« Spelmanni Vita Al- 
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the Europeans ſeem to have had a wonder- 


ful propenſity, peculiar to themſelves, for 
great and daring enterprizes. Hence we may 


foreſee, that the glory of pervading the 


whole globe is reſerved for them. And 


+ doubtleſs the time will come, when they 
will explore and meaſure the vaſt countries 
of Terra Auſtralis, will cruiſe beneath the 


Poles, and will ſecurely, and freely in every 
ſenſe of the expreſſion, $AI1L ROUND THE 


| WORLD, 


To return to our ſubject. The Five 


of a diſtant country called Vinland, and the 


reality of a Norwegian colony's ſettling 


there, appear to be facts ſo well atteſted on 
all ſides, and related with circumſtances ſo 


probable, as to leave no room for any 


doubt. But to ſettle the geography of the 
country where this happened, is not an 
.. ealy. matter. To ſucceed in an enquiry of 
this kind we ſhould know what part of 


America lies neareſt to Greenland; by 
what nations it is inhabited; what are 
their languages and traditions; as alſo the 


. cuſtoms and produce of their countries; 


branches 


c fredi Magni,“ 2 veteri cognitionem, repetitus, ac 


cod. MS. Biblioth Cotton. brevibus Noris adauctus 


editus : Jam vero, ob an- ab ANDRAA Busso. 
tiguitatem, et ſeptentrio- . 
nalis tum e Aatus 


branches 
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branches of knowledge theſe, which we 


ſhall but very imperfectly learn from the 
books hitherto publiſhed. Nevertheleſs, 
though we may not be able to aſcertain ex- 
actly the ſituation of Vinland, we have ſuf- 
ficient toom to conjecture that this colony 
could not be far from the coaſts of Labra- 
dor, or thoſe of Newfoundland which are 


not far from it: nor is there any circum- 


ſtance in the relations of the ancient chro- 
nicles, but what may be accounted for on 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. 


The firſt difficulty that muſt be obviated, 
is the ſhort ſpace of time that appears to 


have been taken up in paſſing to this coun- 


try from Greenland. To this end we muſt 
obſerve, that 2 might ſet ſail 


from the weſtern, as well as from the 


eaſtern coaſt of that country, ſince (as hath 
been ſaid before) they had ſettled on both 
ſides of it. Now it is certain, that Davis's 


Streight, which ſeparates Greenland from 


the American continent, is very narrow in 


ſeveral places; and it appears from the 
journal taken by the learned Mr. Ellis, in 


his voyage to Hudſon's Bay, that his paſ- 


ſage from Cape Farewell, which is the 


moſt ſouthern point of Greenland, into 


the entrance of the Bay, was but ſeven or 
eight days eaſy fail with a wind indiffer- 
_ ently favourable, The diſtance between 
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the ſame Cape and the neareſt coaſt of La- 
brador is ſtill much leſs. As it cannot be 
above two hundred French leagues, the 
voyage could not take up above ſeven or 
eight days, even allowing for the delays 
that muſt have happened to the ancients 
through their want of that ſkill in naviga- 


tion which the moderns have ſince ac- 


quired. This could therefore appear no 
ſuch frightful diſtance to adventurers who 
had newly diſcovered Greenland, which is 
ſeparated from Iceland at leaſt as far. This 
reaſoning is ſtill farther enforced, when we 
reflect that the diſtance of Iceland itſelf, 
from the neareſt part of Norway, is double 
to that above-mentioned, 

In effect, the hiſtory of the North 
abounds with relations of maritime expedi- 
tions of far greater extent than was neceſ- 
fary for the diſcovery of America. The 
ſituation of Greenland, relative to this new 


country, not being ſufficiently known, is 


the only circumſtance that can prejudice 
one againſt it ; but when we have maſtered 
the greater objection, why ſhould we make 
any difficulty of the leſs? We ſhould ceaſe 
to be ſurprized at thoſe ſame men croſſing 
a ſpace of two hundred leagues, which 
was the diſtance between them and Ame 
rica, whoſe courage and curioſity had fre- 
quently prompted them to traverſe the 
OGean, 


2 
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ocean, and who had been accuſtomed to per- 


form voyages of three or four hundred leagues 


before they quitted their former ſettle- 
ments. We may indeed ſuppoſe, that when 
they made incurſions into England, France, 


Spain, or Italy, they were directed by the 


coaſts, from which they were never far 
diſtant; but how can the rapidity of their 
motions be accounted for, if they never loſt 
ſight of land? How could ſo imperfect a 
kind of navigation ſerve to convey into 
England ſuch numerous fleets as failed from 


Denmark and Norway ? How were Ice- 


land, the iſles of Faro, Shetland and Green- 
land explored? There is nothing then in 
the diſtance of America that can render it 
unlikely to have been diſcovered by the 
Norwegians. Let us ſee if there are not 
other greater difficulties. | 
The relations handed down to us in the 
| chronicles, and the name affixed to this 


new-diſcovered country, agree in deſcribing 


it as a ſoil where the vine ſpontaneouſly 
grows. This circumſtance alone has ſerved 
with many people to render the whole 
account ſuſpected; but on a cloſer view, 
we ſhall find it ſo far from overthrow- 
ing, that it even confirms the other parts 
of the relation. I ſhall not evade the diffi- 
culty (as I might) by anſwering, that very 

poſſibly the Norwegians might be fo little 
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acquainted with grapes, as to miſtake ciit= 
rants for them, which in the Northern 
languages are called Viin-bær *, or vine- 
berries ; and of which in ſeveral places they 
make a kind of fermented liquor : but [ 
can aſſert on the faith of the moſt credible 
travellers, that not only in Canada the vine 
grows without cultivation, and bears a ſmall 
well-taſted fruit ; but that it 1s alſo found 
in far more northern latitudes, and even 
where the winters are very ſevere. The 
evidence of Mr. Ellis + may here render all 
others needleſs. This curious and ſenſible 
obſerver met with the fame kind of vine 
about the Engliſh ſettlements in Hudſon's 
Bay; the fruit of which he compares to 
the currants of the Levant. Now Labra- 
dor is not far from thence ; it lies partly 
in the ſame, and partly in a more ſouthern 
latitude, and their ſeveral productions ſeem 
to be much alike. Beſides, as the Europeans 
never penetrated very far into the country, 

it would not prove that there were no vines 
there, even if THEY had not met with any. 
But we have room to expect greater diſ- 
coveries on this ſubje& from Mr. CALNI, 
a Swediſh botaniſt, educated under Lin- 


* Vim-ber, or rather Grapes. «+ Ta 
Min: ber, is a general name + Voyage to Hudſon's 
in the North for Gooſe- Bay, by Mr. Ellis. Vol. 
| berries, Currants, and II. 3 

rigs” a „ ans,; 


Ke 
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nz#us, who ſome years fince made a curious 
rogreſs through Canada, with a view to 
its natural hiſtory and productions. Ac- 
cording to him, the colony of VINLAND 


was in the ind of Newfoundland, which 


is only ſeparated from the continent of La- 
brador by a narrow ſtreight of a few leagues 
called BELLE-IsLEZ *. This he has under- 
taken to prove in a part of his work not 


yet publiſhed ; nor can any writer inveſti- 


gate ſuch an inquiry ſo well as one who has 
been himſelf upon the ſpot. 


As to the other circumſtances of the re- 


lation, the account given by the ancient 
chronicles agrees in all reſpects with the 
reports of modern voyagers. Theſe tell us, 
that the native ſavages of thoſe countries, 


from the frequent uſe they make of them in 


fiſhing, can in a ſhort time collect together 
a vaſt number of canoes ; that they are very 
ſkilful with their bows and arrows; that 
on the coaſts they fiſh for whales, and in 
the inland parts live by hunting; ſo that 
their merchandize confiſts of whale-bone 
and various kinds of ſkins and furs ; that 
they are very fond of iron or hardware, 
eſpecially arms, hatchets, and other inſtru- 
ments of like ſort ; that they are "__ 


* Calm's Reſa tl Norra-America, Tomei ii. p. 471. 


+ Vid. Ellis ubi ſupra. | 
Chap. XI. | apt 
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( 304 ) 
apt to rob Fs. but are otherwiſe 
cowardly and unwarlike. 
If to this picture you add, that they are 
for the moſt part of a middle ſtature, and 
little ſkilled in the art of war, it is no 
wonder that the Norwegians, the largeſt, 
ſtrongeſt and moſt active people of Europe 
ſhould look upon them with contempt, as 
a poor, weak, degenerate race. It is re- 
markable that the name they gave them of 
SKRELINGUES is the ſame with which 
they denoted the Greenlanders, when they 
firſt diſcovered them, In reality theſe 
GREENLANDERS and the EskIMAUx ſeem 
to have been one people ; and this likeneſs 
between them, which has ſo much ſtruck 
the moderns, could not fail of appearing in 
a ſtronger light to the Norwegians, who 
were {till better able to compare them to- 
gether. © I believe, ſays Mr. Ellis, that 
« the Eſkimaux are the ſame people with 
« the Greenlanders; and this ſeems the 
© more probable, when we confider the 
“ narrowneſs of Davis's Streight, and the 
c yagabond ſtrolling life we find all this 
«© nation accuſtomed to lead wherever we 
« meet with them.” This is alſo the opi- 
nion of Mr. Egede, who knew the Green- 
landers better than any body. He obſerves, 
that. according to their own accounts, Da- 
vis's Streight is only a deep bay, which runs 
| on 


A 
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on, narrowing towards the north, till the 
oppoſite American continent can be eaſily 


diſcerned from Greenland, and that the 
extremity of this bay ends in a river, over 
which, wandering ſavages, inured to cold, 
might eaſily paſs from one land to the 
other, even if they had had no canoes. 
The reſult of all this ſeems to be, that 
there can be no doubt, but that the Norwe- 
gian Greenlanders diſcovered the American 
continent; that the place where they ſet- 
tled was either the country of Labrador, or 
Newfoundland, and that their colony ſub- 
ſiſted there a good while. But then this is 
all we can ſay about it with any certainty. 
To endeavour to aſcertain the exact fite, 
extent and fortune of the eſtabliſhment, 
would be a fruitleſs labour. Time and 


chance may poſſibly one day inform us of 


theſe circumſtances; > I ſhall not therefore 
amuſe the reader with uncertain conjec- 


, tures; neither ſhall I trouble him with 


ſuch rafletions as he is able to make much 
better than kite 


Ver, 1. K ar. 


CHAPTER: * 


of the a and manners Ui the ancient 
A Northern nations. 


WV, ancempts to Algen the 


manners of the ancient inhabitants 


of the North, will find their love of war 


and paſſion for arms among the moſt cha- 


radteriſtic and expreſſive lines of the por- 


trait. Their prejudices, their cuſtoms, 
their daily occupations, their amuſements, 
in ſhort, every action of their lives were all 


impreſſed with this paſſion. They paſſed 
the greateſt part of their time either in 


camps or on board their fleets, employed 


in real engagements, in preparations for 
them, or in ſham fights; for whenever 
they were conſtrained to live in peace, the 


reſemblance of war furniſhed out their 


higheſt entertainment. They then had 
reviews, mock battles, which frequently 


ended 7m-real ones, tournaments, the bo- 


dily exerciſes of wreſtling, N racing, 
&c. 
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&c. 


The reſt of their time was commonly 


ſpent in hunting“, public buſineſs, drink- 


ing and ſleeping. 


„The Germans,” ſays 


Tacitus, when not engaged in war, paſs 


ec their time in indolence, 
The braveſt and moſt warlike 
them do nothing themſelves ; 


«© fleep< . 
among 


and 


feaſting 


« but transfer the whole care of the houſe, 
« family and poſſeſſions to the females, 
„ the old men and ſuch as are infirm 
te among them: And the ſame people, by 
<*« a ſtrange contradiction of nature, both 


“ love inaction and hate peace.” 


All the 


Celtic nations lie under the ſame reproach 
from the Greek and Roman authors; and 
It is caſy to Conceive, that a props who 


3 80 Calar writes 'of 
the Germans, Vita omnis 


in venationibus atque in 


fludus rei militaris conſiſtit. 
Tacitus is believed 
to have ſaid the ſame 
thing in the paſſage quo- 
ted below, but as ſome of 


the words are thought to 


be corrupt, our author has 
dropt them in his quota- 


tion. The whole paſſage 


ſtands in the copies thus, 
Duntiens bellum non ineunt, 
Nod multum venatibus; 
plus per otium tranſigunt, 
dediti ſomno ciboque. (Ta- 


Chap. XII. 


- venatibus, &c. 


cit. Germ. c. 25.) The 


learned are generally of 


opinion, that the ſecond 
No here is ſpurious, and 


that we ſhould read mul- 
tum venatibus, or tum vitam 
But Pel- 
loutier thinks Tacitus 
meant to infinuate that 
the Germans beſtow a 
ſmall portion of their time 
in hunting, but much 
more in idleneſs, feaſting 
and ſleeping. Hiſt, des 
Celtes. tom. i. p. 449. 


5 affi xed 
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affixed ideas of contempt to all labour of 
body and mind, had for the moſt part no- 
thing .elfe to do but to carouſe and ſleep, 
whenever the ſtate did not call them to 
arms. This was the badge and nobleſt 
privilege of their liberty; every free man 
placed his glory and happineſs in being of- 
ten invited to ſolemn entertainments; and 
the hopes of partaking of eternal feaſts 
filled, as we have ſeen, the North with he- 
roes. Other pleaſures and other rewards 
have been conceived under the influence of 
other climes: All nations have in their in- 
fancy been governed by the force of cli- 
mate; and their firſt legiſlators, far from 
endeavouring to ſtem this torrent but borne 
away with it themſelves, have ever by their 
laws and inſtitutions enlarged and en- 
_ creaſed its natural prevalence. Among 
the Celts (as their learned hiſtorian tells 
% us) there was no national or provincial 
4 affembly held; no civil or religious feſti- 
« val obſerved; no birth-day, marriage or 
funeral properly ſolemnized; no treaty 
of alliance or friendſhip entered into, in 
Which feaſting did not bear a principal 
% part*,” In all the hiſtorical monu- 
ments of ancient Scandinavia we con- 


* Vid, Pelloutier Hiſt. des Celtes. Tom. i. lib, 2. 
chap. 12. „„ 
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ſtantly hear of frequent and exceſſive feaſt - 
ings x. Tacitus obſerves, that the plenti- 
ful tables of the chiefs, were, among the 


Germans, the wages of their dependants . 


Nor could a great lord or chieftain take a 


readier way to attract a numerous train of 
followers, than by often making magnifi- 


cent entertainments. It was at table that 


the Germans conſulted together on their 


moſt important concerns, ſuch as the elect- 
ing of their princes, the entering into war, 
or the concluding of peace, &c. On the 
morrow they re- conſidered the reſolutions 


of the preceding night, ſuppoſing, adds the 


ſame hiſtorian, ** that the proper time to 


e take each others opinions was when the 
“ ſoul was too open for diſguiſe ; and to de- 
te termine, when it was too cautious to err.” 
The common liquors at theſe carouſals 
were either beer, mead or wine when they 


* We find remarkable number. of days not 
inſtances in the Icelandic leſs than goo perſons, 
Chronicles, quoted by and at laſt ſent them away 
Arngrim Jonas. Crymog. with preſents. Feaſts of 
lib. 1. cap. 6. p. 54. Two this ſort were frequent in 


brothers in Iceland -at 
the funeral of their fa- 


ther, made a feaſt for 


- 1200 perſons, and regaled 
them fourteen days. An- 
other inhabitant of Iceland 
.entertained for the ſame 
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Norway and throughout 
all the North. Fir Edit. 

+ Nam epulæ, et quam- 
quam incompti, largi tamen 
apparatus, pro ſtipendio ce- 
dunt. Mor. Germ. cap. 
14. | 


X 3 | could 


EDD. & ano | 
could get it : Theſe they drank out of 
earthen or wooden pitchers, or elſe out of 
the horns of wild bulls with which theic 4 
foreſts abounded, or laſtly out of the scuLLs [ 
of their enemies. The principal perſon at 
the table took the cup firſt, and riſing up, 
ſaluted by name either him who ſat next 
him, or him who was neareſt in rank; 
then he drank it off, and cauſing it to be * | 
filled up again to the brim, preſented it to a 
the man whom he had ſaluted . Hence» 
came the cuſtom of drinking to the health 
of the gueſts: But I know not whether | 
that of drinking to the honour of the Gods . 
was generally practiſed among all the Go- ; 
thic and' Celtic people, or only among ſome 
of the northern nations. Snorro Sturleſon 
ſays, That in the ſolemn feſtivals, ſuch 
<« as uſually followed the ſacrifices, they 
« emptied what was called the Cup of 
« Opin, to obtain victory and a glorious 


This ancient cere- their heroes, kings and 
mony is ſtill kept up, at friends. Heroum, re- 
ſolemn feaſts, in ſome of gum, amicorum, et in bello 


the Colleges in our Uni- 
verſities. In like man- 


ner our cuſtom of drink- 


ing to the memory of de- 
parted perſons, is evi- 


dently a relique of the 


ancient ſuperſtition of 


drinking to the manes of 


fortiter rem gerentium, me- | 


moriales ſcyphos © exhaurie- 


bant, quibus eorum mant- 
bus parentare ſe credebant. 
Wormius apud Barthol. 


Cauſ. contempt. mort. 


„ „ 


« reign; 


+. 3 
„ reign; then the cups of N1orD and of 
« Frey, for a plentiful ſeaſon ; after 
« which ſeveral uſed to take off another 
«© to BRAGE , the God of Eloquence 
e and Poetry.” The Scandinavians were 


ſo much addicted to this cuſtom, that the 
firſt miſſionaries, unable to aboliſh it, were 


forced inſtead of theſe falſe deities to ſub- 
ſtitute the true God, Jeſus Chriſt and the 


| ſaints; to whoſe honour they devoutly 


drank for many ages. In the pagan times 
they alſo drank to the heroes, and to ſuch 
of their friends as had fallen bravely in 
battle. Laſtly, it was at theſe feaſts, for 
the moſt part, that thoſe aſſociations were 
formed and confirmed, which the old 
Chronicles ſo often mention, There was 
ſcarcely a valiant man who was not a mem- 
ber of one or more of theſe ſocieties ; the 
chief tie of which was a ſolemn obligation 
entered into, to defend and protect their 
companions on all occaſions, and to re- 


venge their deaths at the hazard of their 


own lives 4. This oath was taken and re- 
newed 


+ Vid. Barthol. de protection, individuals 
Cauſ. contempt. mort. had no other means of 


lib. i. cap. 8. p. 19. 


t In the early ſtate of 
ſociety, when the laws 
were too weak to afford 
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ſecuring their lives and 


property, but by entering 
into theſe aſſociations, in 
which a number of men 


X 4 engaged 


. 
newed at their feſtivals, which had alſo 


their reſpective laws. Fraternities of this 
ſort ſtill ſubſiſted after the Chriſtian reli- 
gion was received in the North, but by 
degrees the object was changed. When the 

harbouring projects of enmity and revenge 
were forbidden at them, theſe meetings 
had no other object or ſupport but drunk- 
enneſs and intemperance. More than two 
hundred years after the Scandinavians had 
embraced Chriſtianity there were ſtill con- 
fraternities of which the firſt nobility were 


engaged to vindicate and 


avenge each other. Theſe 


confederacies, which were 
at firſt neceſſary for ſelf- 
preſervation, and might 
originally be confined to 
ſelf - defence, often pro- 
ceeded afterwards to act 
offenſively, and fo were 
productive of - great miſ- 
chiefs. 


| Confraternities of the 
ſame kind prevailed in 


this kingdom, not only 
during the Anglo-Saxon 
times, but for ſome ages 
after the conqueſt, They 
were called BAN DSHIpSs, 
and were often under the 
patronage of ſome great 
man; they had public 
badges by which each 


band or confederacy was 


_ diſtinguiſhed, and at 


length grew to ſuch a 
paſs as to ſupport each 
other in all quarrels, rob- 
beries, murders and other 


outrages : this occaſioned 


a particular act of parlia- 
ment for their ſuppreſſion, 
x Rich. II. chap. 7. 
Dr. Hickes has preſerved 
a very curious bond of 


this kind, which he calls 


Sodalitium; it was drawn 
up in the Anglo-Saxon 
times, and contains many 
particulars which ſtrongly 
mark the manners and 


character of thoſe rude 
Ages, 


See his Dr/ſertatio 
Epiſtolaris, p. 21. Kon 


members, 


1 

members. But the diſorders committed 
at theſe meetings encreaſing, the Coun- 
cils were at laſt obliged to ſuppreſs 
them 5 ; 

While the attention of theſe people was 
thus engroſſed by their paſſion for arms 
and the pleaſures of the table, we may 
conclude that love held no violent domi- 
nion over them. It is beſides well known, 
that the inhabitants of the North are not 
of very quick ſenſibility. The ideas and 


* 'The reader will find 
many curious particulars 
relating to the above- 
mentioned confraternities 
(or GIL ps as they called 
them in the North) in 
BARTHOLIN; who has 
given ſome of the laws or 


ſtatutes obſerved by them, 


particularly thoſe found 


in a MS. of the thirteenth 


century. One of theſe 
ſtatutes will give us an 
idea of the ſobriety of 
thoſe times: Si quis pro 
ebrietate cecaderit in ipſa 
domo convivii, vel antequam 
propriam curiam intrauerit, 
Oram (a ſmall piece of 
money) perſolvat. Not 


leſs remarkable are the 
{tatutes of another con- 
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fraternity inſtituted in 
honour of S. Olave king 
of Norway; among which 
we find theſe: Quicunque 
potum ſuum effundit latius 
quam pede velare poterit, 
VI Denarios per ſolvat. 
Duicungue dormierit in 
banco convivii in conſpectu 
fratrum, Oram perſolvat. 
Quicunque ebrietatis causd 
in domo condivii vomitum 
fecerit, Dimidiam Maur am 
perſolvat, &c. (Barthol, 
cauſ. contempt. mort. &c, 
p- 133.) 

Our modern CTuss 
are evidently the offspring 
of the ancient Gil ps or 
GvuiLDs of our northern 
anceſtors, 
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modes of thinking of the Scandinaviang 
were in this reſpe& very different from 
thoſe of the Aſiatics and more ſouthern 
nations; who by a contraſt as remarkable 
as it is common, have ever felt for the fe- 
male ſex the warm paſſion of love, devoid 
of any real eſteem. Being at the ſame time 


tyrants and flaves; laying aſide their own 


reaſon, and requiring none in the object, 
they have ever made a quick tranſition 
from adoration to contempt, and from ſen- 


timents of the moſt extravagant and violent 


love, to thoſe of the moſt cruel jealouſy or 
of an indifference ſtill more inſulting. We 
find the reverſe of all this among the nor- 
thern nations, who did not ſo much con- 
fider the other ſex as made for their plea- 


ſure, as to be their equals and companions, 
whoſe eſteem, as valuable as their other 


favours, could only be obtained by conſtant 


_ attentions, by generous ſervices, and by a 
proper exertion. of virtue and courage. 1 
conceive that this will at firſt fight be 


deemed a paradox, and that it will not be 
an eaſy matter to reconcile a manner of 
thinking which ſuppoſes ſo much delicacy, 
with the rough unpoliſhed character of 


this people. Yet I believe the obſervation 


is ſo well grounded that one may venture 
to aſſert, that it is this ſame people who 


have contributed to diffuſe through all 


Europe 
4 


4 


y 


7 
| 
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5 Europe that ſpirit of equity, of moderation, 


and generoſity ſhewn by the ſtronger to 
the weaker ſex, which is at this day the 
diſtinguiſhing, characteriſtic of European 


manners ; nay that we even owe to them 


that ſpirit of gallantry which was ſo little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, how 
polite ſoever in other reſpects. 

That there ſhould in the North be a 
communication of liberty and equality be- 
tween the two ſexes, is what one might 
expect to find there in thoſe ancient times, 
when mens property was ſmall and almoſt 
upon an equality; when their manners 


were ſimple; when their paſſions diſcloſed 


themſelves but ſlowly, and then under the 
dominion of reaſon ; being moderated by a 
rigorous climate and their hard way of 
living; and laſtly, when the ſole aim of 


government was to preſerve and extend li- 
. berty. But the Scandinavians went ſtill 


farther, and theſe ſame men, who on other 
occaſions were too high-ſpirited to yield to 
any earthly power; yet in whatever re- 
lated to the fair ſex ſeem to -have been 
no longer tenacious of their rights or 
independance. The principles of the an- 
cient or Celtic religion will afford us proofs 


of this reſpe& paid to the ladies, and 
at the ſame time may poſſibly help us to 


account for it, I have often aſſerted that 
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the immediate intervention of the Deity, 


even in the ſlighteſt things, was one of 


nature, was a manifeſtation © 


% 


their moſt eſtabliſhed doctrines, and that 
every, even the moſt minute appearance of 

f the will of 
Heaven to thoſe who underſtood its lan- 
guage. Thus mens involuntary motions, 


their dreams, their ſudden and unfore- 


ſeen. inclinations being conſidered as the 
falutary admonitions of heaven, became 
the objects of ſerious attention. And a 
univerſal reſpect could not but be paid to 
thoſe who were conſidered as the organs 
or inſtruments of a beneficent Deity. Now 


women muſt appear much more pioper 
than men for ſo noble a purpoſe, who be 


o be- 
ing commonly more ſubject than we to the 


unknown laws of temperament and conſti- 


tution, ſeem leſs to be governed by reflec- 
tion, than by ſenſation and natural inſtinct. 
Hence it was that the Germans admitted 
them into their councils, and conſulted: 


' with them on the buſineſs of the ſtate. 


Hence it was that among them, as alſo 


among the Gauls, there were ten pro- 
pheteſſes for one prophet; whereas in the 


Eaſt we find the contrary proportion, if 


© indeed there was ever known an inſtance 


in thoſe countries of a female worker of 
miracles. Hence alſo it was, that nothing 
was formerly more common in the North, 


than 


N „„ 
than to meet with women who delivered 
oracular informations, cured the moſt in- 
veterate maladies, aſſumed whatever ſha 

they pleaſed, raiſed ſtorms, chained up the 
winds, travelled through the air, and in 
one word, performed every function of the 
Fairy- art. Thus endowed with ſuperna- 


tural powers, theſe propheteſſes being 


converted as it were into fairies or demons, 


influenced the events they had predicted, 


and all nature became ſubject to their com- 
mand. Tacitus puts this beyond a diſpute 
when he ſays, * The Germans ſuppoſe 
* ſome divine and prophetic quality reſi- 
& dent in their women, and are care- 
« ful neither to diſregard their admoni- 
& tions, nor to neglect their anſwers *.” 
Nor can it be doubted but that the ſame 
notions prevailed among the Scandinavians. 
Strabo relates that the Cimbri were accom- 
panied by venerable and hoary-headed pro- 
pheteſſes, apparrelled in long linen robes 
molt ſplendidly white. We alſo find this 


* Tacit. de Mor. Ger. * mulieribus fatidicis ve- 
c. 8. — There is a re- © terum Celtarum genti- 
markable paſſage on the umgue Septentrionali- 
ſame ſubject in Polyen. * am,” in his learned 
Stratagem. lib. i, and in treatiſe, ** - Antiquitates 
Plutarch De virtutibus * Selectæ Septentrionales, 
© mulierum.” —dSeeKEYS- &c. 1720. 120. p. 371. 
LE us Dir dle 
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people always attended by their wives even 
in their moſt diſtant expeditions, hearing 
them with reſpec, and after a defeat, more 
afraid of their reproaches than of the 
blows of the enemy. To this we may add, 
that the men being conſtantly employed 
either in war or hunting, left to the wo- 
men the care of acquiring thoſe uſeful 
branches of knowledge which made them 
regarded by their huſbands as propheteſſes 
and oracles. Thus to them belonged the 
ſtudy of ſimples and the art of healing 
wounds, an art as myſterious in thoſe times, 
as the occaſions of it were frequent. In 
the ancient chronicles of the North, we 
find the matrons and the young women al- C 
ways employed in dreſſing the wounds of 
their hufbands or lovers. It was the ſame 
with dreams; which the women alone 
were verſed in the art of interpreting kx. 
But this is not all. At a time when pi- 
racy and a fondneſs for ſeeking adventures 
expoſed weakneſs to continual and unex- 
pected attacks, the women, eſpecially 
thoſe of celebrated beauty, ſtood in want 
ſometimes of deliverers, and almoſt always 
of defenders. Every young warrior, eager 


Probably becauſe the men, and gave more cre- 
women paid more atten- dit to them. | 
tion to them than the i.  Firfl Edit. 


after 


ON 2 RE 
after glory, (and this was often the cha- 
Tracer of whole nations) muſt have been 
glad then to take upon him an office, which 
promiſed ſuch juſt returns of fame, which 
flattered the moſt agreeable of all paſſions, 
and at the ſame time gratified another al- 
moſt as ſtrong, that for a wandering and 
rambling life. We are apt to value what 
we acquire, in proportion to the labour 
and trouble it coſts us. Accordingly the 
hero looked upon himſelf as ſufficiently re- 
warded for all his pains, if he could at 
length obtain the fair hand of her he had 
delivered; and it is obvious how honour- 
able ſuch marriages muſt have been among 
the people who thought in this manner. 
This emulation would quickly encreaſe the 
number of thoſe gallant knights: And the 
women, on their parts, would not fail to 
acquire a kind of ſtatelineſs, conſidering 
themſelves as no leſs neceſſary to the glory 
of their lovers, than to their happineſs and 
pleaſure. That fair one who had ſtood in 
need of ſeveral champions, yielded only to 
the moſt courageous; and ſhe who had 
never been in a ſituation that required pro- 
tectors, was ſtill deſirous of the lover who 
had proved himſelf capable of encounter- 
ing all kind of dangers for her fake. This 
was more than enough to inflame ſuch 
ſpirits as theſe with an emulation of ſur- 
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paſling each other, and of diſplaying their 
courage and — Beides the cha- 


racter of the northern women themſelves 


left the men no other leſs glorious means of 
gaining their hearts. Naturally chaſte and 
proud, there was no other way but this to 
come at them. Educated under the in- 
fluence of the ſame prejudices concerning 
honor as the men, they were early taught 
to deſpiſe thoſe who ſpent their youth in a 
peaceful obſcurity. All the hiſtorical re- 
cords of ancient Scandinavia prove what I 
advance. We ſee there the turn for 
chivalry as it were in the bud, The hiſtory 
of other nations ſhews it afterwards as it 
were opening and expanding in Spain, 
France, Italy and England, being carried 
there by the ſwarms that iſſued from the 
North. It is in reality this ſame ſpirit, 


reduced afterwards within juſter bounds, 


that has been productive of that polite 


\ gallantry ſo peculiarly obſervable in our 


manners, which adds a double reliſh to the 


moſt pleaſing. of all ſocial bands; which 
| unites the laſting charms of ſentiment re- 


gard and friendſhip with the fleeting fire 


of love, which tempers and animates one 


by the other, adds to their number, power, 


and duration, and which cheriſhes and 
- unfolds ſenſibility, that moſt choice gift 


of nature, without which neither decorum, 
| Plropriety, 


E ned 
propriety, chaſte friendſhip nor true gene- 
roſity can exiſt among men. It would be 


needleſs to prove, that we are not indebted. 


for this manner of thinking to the ancient 
Romans. We may appeal for this to all 
who know any thing of their character. 
But though I affert that the reſpe& we 
ſhew- to the fair ſex is probably derived 
from that ſuperſtitious reverence which our 
anceſtors had for them, and is only a re- 
lique of that ancient authority, which the 
women enjoyed among the northern na- 
tions; I ought alſo to prove by facts an 
opinion ſo contrary to eſtabliſhed preju- 


dices, and at firſt fight ſo unlikely to be 


true. To do this will be eaſy. 


Every page of northern hiſtory preſents 


us with warriors as gallant as intrepid. In- 
ſpired by that paſſion which Montagne 
calls “the ſpring of great actions, king 
REGNER LoDBROG, whom J have fo of- 
ten mentioned, and who was one of the 
moſt celebrated heroes of his time, ſigna- 


lized his youth by a gallant exploit. A 


Swediſh prince had a daughter named 
Tuok A, Whoſe beauty was celebrated 
throughout the North. Fearing left ſhe 
might fall into the hands of a raviſher, he 
fecured her, probably during his abſence, 
in a caſtle of his, under the guardianſhip 
of one of his officers. This man falling 
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W 
violently in love with his ward, abſolutely 
refuſed to reſign his charge, and had taken 
ſuch precautions fo keep her in his hands, 
that the Swedith prince m vain endeavoured 
to ſet her at liberty. Deſpairing at laſt to 
ſucceed in the attempt himſelf, he pub- 
liſhed through all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, that he would beſtow his daughter 
in marriage on any perſon, of whatever 
condition, who ſhould conquer her ra- 
viſher *. Of all thoſe who aſpired to fo 
noble a prize, young Regner was the 
happy man who delivered and married the 
fair captive. This exploit, as he tells us in 
an ode Which he wrote a very little time 
before his death, placed him in the rank 
of heroes. After Thora's deceaſe, Regner 
_ eſpouſed a young ſhepherdeſs whom he had 
ſeen. by accident on the coaſt of Norway. 
As the particular circumftances of this 
event are to my preſent purpoſe, I will 
briefly relate them from a very ancient 


leclandic History of the life of We 


: Vid. Torf. Hiſt. Dragon. \ Allegories of 

Norveg- tom, i. lib. 10. this fort are quite in the 
This officer being proba- taſte and manner of that 
bly called Ox M, i.e. Ser- age. Firft Edit. 
pent, which was a name + Vid. Regnara Lod- 
very common in thoſe brogs Saga. C. 5. ap. Bi- 
fimet, the poets took oc- oneri Hiftor. Reg. Her. & 
caſion to fay that TRA Pugil. Res præclar. geſt, 
was guarded. . a furious Stockholm. 1737. 
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The name of this moſt beautiful nymph 
was ASLAUGA, who no ſooner (aw a fleet 
draw near the ſhore where ſhe fed her 
flock, but yielding to tie natural paſſion 
of her ſex, repaired to a neighbouring 
fountain where ſhe carefully waſhed her 
face and hands and combed her long golden 
hair which hung down to her feet: The 
| props whom Regner had ordered on ſhore 

to ſeek for proviſions, were ſo amazed at 
her beauty, that they returned to their 
commander, bringing nothing back with 
them but aſtoniſhment and admiration. 
The king ſurprized at their account, was 
deſirous to judge himſelf whether: the 
young maid was really ſo handſome. as to 
make his men forget the orders he had 
given them. With this deſign he ſent one 
of his chief attendants to invite Aſlauga on 
board ; but ſhe was prudent enough to re- 
fuſe him, till Regner had given his ho- 
nour, that no attempts ſhould be made 
on her virtue. Then ſuffering herſelf to 
be conducted to the king, he no ſooner 
ſaw her than ſtruck with admiration, he 
ſung extemporary verſes to this effect ; 
* O moſt mighty Odin! what a ſweet 
and unexpected conſolation would it 
« be, if this young and lovely ſhepherdeſs 
« would permit me to join my hands to 
« hers as a pledge of eternal alliance!” 


Chap. XII. 2 Aſlauga 
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Aſlauga perceiving that the king's paſ- 
ſion every moment increaſed, was ap- 
prehenſive he would not keep his word, 
and in anſwer to ſuch a flattering com- 
pliment, only returned theſe verſes, (for 
ſuch language was at that time much 
more . polite than proſe, and argued, as 
we ſhall ſee preſently, good breeding and 
wit) „O prince, you will deſerve to un- 
s dergo ſome misfortune, if you fail in 
«« your word to me. I have paid my re- 
1 ſpects to the king, and he ought now to 
« ſend me back to my parents.“ This 
anſwer only inflamed the Daniſh monarch's 
love, and he propoſed to carry her to his 
court, where — happy lot ſhould be the 
envy of all her companions. To add 
weight to his intreaties, he offered her a 
rich veſtment ornamented with filver, 
which had belonged to his former queen 
Thora, and ſtill addreſſing her in verſe, 
« Take,” ſays he, if you are wiſe, this 
«© robe embroidered with filver, which be- 
* Jonged to Thora. Rich garments are 
«© made for you. The lovely hands of 
« Thora have often run over this piece 
« of work, and it will be dear to the Jaſt 
c moment of life, to him whom the North 

' * hath called the prince of heroes. 
Aſſauga was ſtill proof againſt this flat- 
tering attack: No!” replied ſhe ſinging, 
1 
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© I muſt not accept of ſo fine a robe, the 
% ornament of queen Thora. I am un- 
« worthy to bear ſuch magnificent gar- 
« ments; a ſtuff, dark and coarſe, is all 
« that is befitting a ſhepherdeſs whoſe reſt- 
t ing-place is a cottage, and who wanders 
along the ſandy ſhores after her flock.” 
Recurring at length to a more natural lan- 
guage, ſhe aſſured the king, that notwith- 
ftanding the warmth of his paſſion, ſhe was 
determined not to yield to it, till ſhe had 
ſeen proofs of his conſtancy ; that he muſt 
therefore finiſh the expedition which called 
him out of his kingdom, and then at his 
return, if he ſtill perſevered in the ſame ſen- 
timents, ſhe was ready to attend into Den- 
mark thoſe whom he ſhould ſend to con- 
duct her thither. The amorous Regner 
was forced to ſubſcribe to theſe conditions, 
and immediately departed, proteſting that 
ſhe ſhould very ſoon ſee him return vic- 
torious and more captivated with her 
than ever. In a few months the king 
repaired with his fleet to the coaſt where 
the fair one dwelt, who was ſoon con- 
ducted to him. She had however ſuf- 
ficient addreſs and aſcendant over him to 
obtain that their marriage ſhould not be 
ſolemnized till they returned to Denmark, 
and could celebrate it in preſence of the 
% TOE , 
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This relation, which is literally copied 
from the original, ſhews that decency and 
decorum were not unknown to the Scan- 

dinavians of thoſe days: for to fee theſe 

obſerved in a caſe where even among the 
moſt poliſhed people they are too often 
neglected, and where the moſt bewitching 
of all paſſions, when aided by power, unites 
to caſt a veil over them, is the ſtrongeſt 
evidence that can poſſibly be required. 

For the reſt, I will not promiſe that the 
ancient writer, who has given us this ſtory, 

may not have added ſome circumſtances of 

his own; though the traditionary records 
of the country confirm his narrative, and 

Torfæus places it among the beſt-authen- 

ticated hiſtories : but even ſuppoſing the 

greateſt part of it fictitious, it is enough 
that it be ancient, and written by one well 
verſed in the hiſtory and manners of his , 
country. It is really of little conſequence 
whether Regner actually performed, or not, 
every action the chronicles relate, provided 
they attribute nothing to him but what cor- 
reſponds with the genius and character of 

his contemporaries. 9 

It were eaſy to produce other inſtances 
to juſtify the deſcription I have drawn 
above, but it is enough to relate only one 
more, which we meet with in the life of 

HARALD HARTACRE, of whom we have 
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% 
ſo often ſpoken. His birth and merits 
were equally illuſtrious ; his courage, his 
fine figure, and his long golden filky locks, 
conſpired to render him, according to our 
chronicles, the ſecret paſſion of the mot | 
lovely princeſſes of his time. 
Notwithſtanding theſe accorapliſhments, 
a young beauty named Gipa, the daugh- 
ter of a rich Norwegian lord, made him 
experience a teſiſtance to which he had not 
been accuſtomed. Harald, in love with 
her from hearſay, commiſſioned ſome lords 
of his court to make her an offer of his 
hand: but far from readily accepting a 
propofal which would 'have rendered her 
the envy of all the young ladies of. the 
North, ſhe haughtily anſwered, That to 
merit her love Harald ſhould ſignalize 
himſelf by more noble exploits than he 
had hitherto performed; that ſhe diſdained 
to ſhare the fortune of a prince whole ter- 
ritories were ſo ſmall, and that ſhe could 
never eſteem him worthy of her, till like 


the other ſovereigns of the North, he had 


reduced all Norway under his power. In- 
ſtead of being piqued at this refuſal, Ha- 
rald's admiration for the ambitious Gida 
was redoubled, and he made a vow to 
neglect his fine hair, till he had com- 
_ pleated the conqueſt of Norway: nor did 
. "Ghap. XII. Y 4 he 
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he marry her, till all that kingdom ſub. 
mitted to him . 
Now it is not to be ſuppoſed that ſenti- 
ments of this ſort were peculiar only to 
Harald, Regner, or ſome one ſingle hero. 
The northern chronicles preſent us every 
where with inſtances of this female ſove- 
reignty : and we always find none more 
- ſubject to it than thoſe who were - moſt | 
diſtinguiſhed for _—_ noble birth and gal- 9 
Kant actions. | 
As few young men Caf any rank were 
able to obtain an advantageous or honour- 1 
able alliance, until they had diftinguiſhed | 
themſelves in war, we may naturally con- 
clude they could not marry till late in life, 
This is - alſo confirmed by other proofs. 
Cœſar ſays, that among the Germans, 
« the greateſt praiſe is allowed to thoſe 
e who remain the longeſt unmarried ; and 
ee that it is reckoned very ſhameful for 
% young men to be acquainted with women 
«© before they are TWENTY YEARS of 
aye Þ:;* ede adds, that the Ger- 
« mans retain the vigour of youth the 
6. longer, by 1 thelr o union with the 
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* Vid. Torf. H. N. 155. vi. 19. 2 als fa- 
tom. 11. lib. 1. turam, ali wires, nervoſ- 
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& other ſex; nor are they in haſte to marry 
« their daughters *. That age once paſt, 
it was common for the people of the North 
to marry two wives or more, and this was 
a very ancient cuſtom. Men of wealth 
and power conſidered a number of wives 
as a mark of grandeur. And according to 
Tacitus f, political reaſons alſo ſome- 
times brought about theſe matches, fince 
the great were often obliged to yield to the 

importunity of families which ſought their 
alliance. The Chriſtian religion, not with- 
out great rows . got the better of this 
_ cuſtom ; which ſtill prevailed in the North 
ſo late as the tenth century. All the 
children claimed equally from their father, 
nor was the title of baſtard given to any, 
unleſs to ſuch as were born without any 
kind of matrimonial rite. Nevertheleſs, 
one of the wives ſeems to have poſſeſſed a 
ſuperior rank, and to have been con- 
ſidered as the chief and moſt legitimate. 
But as. it was her diſtinguiſhed prero- 
gative to accompany her lord to the 


grave or funeral pile, ſhe would hardly be 


* Tacit, Germ. c. 20. 

. + He ſays, the Ger- 
mans in his time were for 
the moſt part content 
with one wife, Exceptis 


admodum paucis, adds he, 
qui non liladine, ſed ob no- 
bilitatem plurimis nuptiis 
ambiuntur, De mor. Ger. 
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an object of envy or jealouſy among the 
ladies of the preſent ge. 
The matrimonial ceremonies were very 
ſimple, and chiefly conſiſted in feaſting &. 
The bridegroom having -obtained the 


maiden's conſent, together with that of her 


parents and guardians, appointed the day; 


and having aſſembled his own relations and 


friends, ſent ſome: of them to receive in 


| his name the bride and her portion from 


Her father. The friends were anſwerable 
for the charge that was committed to them, 


and if they abuſed their truſt, the law 


8 


of the 
into his hands +. 


amereed them in a ſum treble to what was 
paid for murder. The father or guardian 
oung woman attended her alſo to 
the huſband's houſe, and there gave her 
After this the new- 
married pair fat down to table with their 
gueſts, who drank to their healths along 
with thoſe of the gods and heroes. The 
bride's friends then took her y p and bore 


* Vid. Dalin. PF a 


Rikes Hiſt. tom. i. c. . 


commonly made ſome 
2 to this effect: J 

4 give thee my daughter 
© in honourable wed- 
locke; to have the half 


« of thy bed, the keeping 


+ At the ſame time he 


% law,” 


9 of the keys — thy 
£ hou 


one. THIRD of 
ce the money thou art at 
* preſent poſſeſſed of, or 
* ſhalt poſſeſs hereafter, 
« and to enjoy the other 


2 rights . by” 
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her 
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ker on their ſhoulders, which was a ak | 

of eſteem among the Goths ; her father af- 
terwards led her to the nuptial bed, a great 
number of lights being carried before 
her; a cuſtom known to the Greeks and 
Romans, and ſtill in uſe in ſome parts of 
the North. The marriage being conſum- 
mated, the hufband made his wife ſeveral 
_ preſents, ſuch as a pair of oxen for the 
plough, an harneſſed horſe, a buckler, to- 
gether with a lance and a ſword. . ©. This 
« was to ſignify,” ſays Tacitus &, „ that 
«© ſhe ought not to — an idle and lux- 
urious life, but that ſhe was to be a 
„ partaker with him in his labours, and a 
*© companion in dangers, which they were 
«« to ſhare together in peace and war.“ 
He adds that the women on their parts 
« gave. ſome arms; this was the facred 
„ band of their union, theſe their myſtic 
« rites, and theſe the deities who preſided 
* over their marriage.“ The yoked oxen, 
the capariſoned horſe, and the arms, all 
ſerved to inſtruct the women how ey 
were to lead their life, and how 
haps it might be terminated. The ——— 
were to be carefully preſerved, and being 
enobled by the uſe the huſband made of 
n were to be conſigned as Portions 


* Tac. de mor, Germ. C, 18, 
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for their daughters, and to be handed down 
to poſterity. 7 5 

The German women have been juſtly 
noted for fidelity to the marriage-bed ; and 
indeed chaſtity ſeems to have been the ge- 
neral character of this nation. Let us ſee 
what that moſt excellent writer Tacitus 
fays on this ſubject: A ſtrict regard for 
« the ſanctity of the matrimonial ſtate 
& characterizes the Germans, and deſerves 
& our higheſt applauſe. . . . Among 
« them female virtue runs no hazard of 
« being debauched by the outward objects 
« which are preſented to the ſenſes, or of 
e being corrupted by ſuch ſocial gaieties 
<« as inflame the paſſions. The art of 
e correſpending by letters is equally un- 
e known to both ſexes. Very few adul- 
te 'teries happen in that populous nation: 
«© where the power of inſtantly inflicting 
1 r is granted to the injured 
& huſband; who after having cut off her 
« hair in the preſence of her relations, 
«© drives her naked out of his houſe, and 
« whips her through the village. Chaſtity 
« once proſtituted is never forgiven ; nor 
*« to ſuch an one can the attractions of 
e beauty, youth or riches procure an huſ- 
« band, Vice is not. there made the ob- 
* ject of wit and mirth ; nor can the 
* faſhion of the age be pleaded in excuſe 
65 e either 
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either for being corrupt, or for endea- 
« youring to corrupt others. . . . . Good 
0 cuſtoms and manners avail more among 
« theſe barbarians, than good laws among 
« a more refined people . 

Our own hiſtorical monuments confirm 
theſe teſtimonies. I have before obſerved, that 
their religion threatened the ſeducers of wo- 
men with the ſevereſt torments of the next 
world. Adam of Bremen in his voyage to 
Denmark obſerves, that adultery was there 
moſt ſtrictly puniſhed ; and that the wo- 
man who was detected in it, was ſold on 
the ſpot. - The law in Iceland was equally 
remarkable; for it not only denounced 
very ſevere puniſhments againſt rapes and 
adulteries, but proceeded farther ; expreſsly 


prohibiting even kiſſing or ſecret embraces. 


Whoever kiſſed a woman againſt her 
own conſent was condemned to exile ; and 
even with her conſent, he was fined 
three marks of filver. Every degree of 
this crime was rated in the ſame propor- 
tion. If a man abuſed a free woman he was 
puniſhed with death ; and if one that had 


been freed, with baniſhment; if a flave, 


he was amerced three marks + Among 
the Swedes and Danes, the huſband who 


* Tacit. Germ. e. 19,19. -. - 
+ Arngrim. Jon, Crymog. p- 89. 
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his wife in the act of  adaltery, 
— 2 immediately kill her, and caſtrate 
the gallant. Saxo takes notice of the 
fame law, which he attributes to king 
Frotho *. 

When the peop 1e of the Nomh migrated 
into the ſouthern parts of Europe, they car- 
ried along with their laws, a chaſtity and 
reſerve, which excited univerſal ſurprize. 
Salvian, a prieſt of Marſeilles in the 2 5th 
century, exclaims, Let us bluſh,” fays 
he, and be covered with a confuſion 
« which ought to produce ſalutary effects. 
© Wherever the Goths become maſters, 
t we ſee no longer any diſorders, except 
% among the old inhabitants. Our man- 
« ners are reformed under the dominion 


of Vandals. Behold an incredible event! 


% an unheard-of prodigy ! Barbarians have 
* by the ſeverity of their diſcipline ren- 
. — chaſte the Romans themſelves: 
« and the Goths have purified thoſe places 
« which the others had defiled by their 


* debaucheries. A cruel nation,” adds he, 


© but worthy to be admired for their con- 
* tinence . Theſe virtues were not there 
of long continuance.; the climate ſoon 
warmed their frozen imaginations; their 


Sax. Wen. lib. v. 
Wy Salvian. lib. vii. de Gubern. Bei. 


laws 
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laws by degrees relaxed, and their manners 
ſtill more than their laws. 

A numerous offspring was commonly 
produced from theſe marriages ; but nei- 
ther the rich, nor the poor ſcrupled 
to ex poſe ſuch of their children as they 
did not chuſe to bring up*. Both the 
Greeks and Romans were guilty of this 
barbarous practice, long before they can 
be ſaid to have been corrupted by pro- 
ſperity, luxury and the arts: So true is 
it that ignorance is no ſecurity from vice, 
and that men always know enough to in- 
vent crimes. It is no leſs remarkable, that 
a kind of infant baptiſm was praiſed 3 in 
the North, long before the firſt dawning 
of Chriſtianity had reached thoſe parts. 
Snorro Sturleſon, in his Chronicle, ſpeak- 
ing of a Norwegian nobleman, who lived 
in the reign Harald Harfagre, re- 
lates, that * poured water on the head 
of a new- born child, and called him Ha- 
cox, from the name of his father T. Ha- 
rald himſelf had been baptized in the ſame 
manner, and it is noted of king OLave 
TRYGGVESON, that his mother Aſtride 
had him thus baptized and named as ſoon 
as he was born. The nn obſerved 


* Vid. Vere). Not. ad Hervor, cap. vi. p. 97. 
I Vid. Snor. Sturleſ. c- lxx. 
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the ſame ceremony; which alfo prevailed 
among the Germans, as appears from a. 
letter which the famous pope Gregory the 
Third ſent to their apoſtle Boniface, di- 
recting him expreſsly how to act in this 
reſpect *, It is probable that all theſe 
people might intend by ſuch a rite to pre- 
ſerve their children from the ſorceries and 
evil charms which wicked ſpirits might 
employ againſt them at the inſtant of their 
birth. Several nations of Aſia and Ame- 
rica have attributed ſuch a power to ablu-. 
tions of this kind; nor were the Romans 
without ſuch a cuſtom, though they did 
not wholly confine it to new-born in- 
fants +. VVV 
I ſhall not here repeat what I have ſaid 
above concerning the hardy way of bring- 
ing up children in the North. But I can- 
not omit mentioning the great advan- 
tages gained from it in reſpect to their 
health and bodily force. The Greek and 
Latin authors ſpeak with ſurprize of the 
ſize and ſtrength of the northern men. 


* Vid. Epiſt. 122. a- collected together a num- 
pud Nic. Serar. in Epiſt. ber of curious paſſages 
Sti Bonifacii martyris. fiom authors ancient and 
I Vid. Keyſler. Antiq. modern, Claſſic and Bar- 
Select. p. 313. who has a barous writers, relating 
very learned NoTE on to this practice. | 
this ſubject, where he has 2 . 


1 | Cæſar 


. 
Cæſar obſerves of the Suevi, that they 
feed chiefly on milk, and exerciſe them- 
ſelves much in hunting, which together 
with the free unreſtrained life they lead, 
never being from their childhood impelled 
againſt their inclinations to any diſcipline 
or duty, he aſſigns as effective cauſes of 
their very large and robuſt make . Vege- 
tius expreſsly affirms, that the tallneſs of 
the Germans gave them great advantage in 
combat over the leſſer Romans. The 
lances, ſwords and other arms which have 
been preſerved to this time, and may yet 
continue to more remote ages, are objects 
of curioſity and aſtoniſhment to thoſe 
whoſe anceſtors were able to wield them. 


But the greateſt proof of their prodigi- 


ous ſtrength ariſes from the rude enor- 


mous monuments of architecture which 
were raiſed by theſe northern people. We 
have all heard of that monument on Sa- 
liſbury plain in England, where we ſee a 
multitude of vaſt ſtones of monſtrous 
weight ſet up end- wiſe, and ſerving as baſes 
to other ſtones, many of which are in 


length ſixteen feet. Nor are the monu- 


ments of this kind leſs aſtoniſhing, which 
we meet with in Iceland, in Weſtphalia, 
and particularly in Eaſt-Friezeland, Brunſ- 


gell. Gall. lib, iv. c. I. 
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wick, Mecklenburg, and many parts of 
the North *. The dark ignorance of ſuc- 
ceeding ages not being able to compre- 
hend how ſuch ſtupendous edifices could 
be conſtructed by mortals, have attributed 
them to demons and giants. But although 
the founders of theſe had not probably all 
the aſſiſtance we derive from the mecha- 
nic powers, yet great things might be ac- 
compliſhed by men of ſuch mighty force co- 
operating together +. The Americans, un- 
aided by the engines we apply to theſe pur- 


* A deſcription of moſt 
of the monuments aboye- 
mentioned, with their fi- 
gures engraven on cop- 


per-plates, may be ſeen in 


KeysLER. Antiq. Select. 
Septen. Sect. i. cap. 1. 
(cui titulus Deſcriptio mo- 
numenti Saliſburienſis, ſimi- 
liumgue que in Germania 
terriſque Arctois cernuntur.) 


+ In an ancient Ice- 


landic chronicle mention 
is made of a Norwegian 
named FinBos, celebrat- 

ed for his ſtrength. One 


day, fays the Author, he 


pulled up an enormous 
ſtone, that was deep fixed 
in the earth, he took two 


upright, 


other great ſtones and 
placed them upon it, he 


carried them all three up- 


on his belly for ſome mi- 
nutes, and at length threw 
them from him with ſuch 


violence that the greateſt 


of them remained buried a 
reat way in the earth. 


(Vid. Chriſt. Worm. Diſſ. 


de Aræ Multiſc. vit. & 
ſeript. p. 172.) 


A A multitude of ſuch 
men uniting together 


might be able to diſplace 
large and heavy fragments 


of rocks, and by means of 
the ſcaffolding they uſed, 


viz. artificial banks, &c. 
might be able to ſet them 
Firfl Edit. 


poles, 
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( 339 ) 
ſes, have raiſed up ſuch vaſt ſtones in 
uilding their temples, as we dare not un- 


dertake to remove. One may however 
conceive that patience united with ſtrength, 
might by taking time, be able to move 
ſach vaſt bodies from one place to another, 
and afterwards to ſet them up an end, by 
means of artificial banks, down the ſlopes 
of which they made them lide. It is with- * 
out diſpute from ſuch proofs of the great 
ſize and ſtrength of the firſt inhabitants of 
the earth, that ancient hiſtory has generally 
painted them as giants. The atmoſphere, 
which was formerly more cold and bracing 
in Europe than it is now +, the continual 
exerciſes which men then perſiſted in, to- 
_ gether with their continence, their avoid- 
ing an early commerce with the other ſex, 


* See AcosTa's Hiſt, 
of the Indies, lib. vi. cap. 
I4 This author ſpeak- 
ing of the buildings and 
fortreſſes which the Incas 
had erected in Cuſco, and 
other places of Peru, ſays 


&*& wrought that in many 
c places the joints are 
hardly ſeen: and as 
for their ſize, he aſſures 
us he meaſured one of the 
ſtones himſelf, which was 
238 feet long, 18 feet 


„ they uſed no mortar 
«© nor cement, 


< cut the ſtones with; 
« no engines or other 
<« inſtruments to carry 
„ them; and yet they 
« were ſo artificially 


Chap. XII. 


neither. 
c had iron nor ſteel to 


«© broad, and fix thick. 
And in the wall of the 
« fortreſs of Cuſco there 
<« are ſtones of a ftill 


„greater bigneſs,” ' T. 


+ See on this ſubject 
the concluſion of the next 
chapter. 
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their ſimple diet and ſavage life, in the fa- 
. tigues of which the mind bore no part, 
were without doubt the cauſes which pro- 
duced ſuch enormous vegetables; and will 
convince us, whenever the like circum- 
ſtances again occur, that Nature, ever 
young and inexhauſtible, will always pro- 
duce the like effects. 

To that wonderful conſtitutional vigor 
the Scandinavians were indebted for ſuch a 
long and healthy old age as many of them 
enjoyed: an advantage which they for the 
moſt part only regarded with indifference, 
and even with diſdain, though fo highly 
valued by mankind fince the acquiſition 
of arts, and the refinements of pleaſure 
have ſhortened the date, but rendered the 
Journey of life more agreeable. In truth, 
few of them awaited the diſtant period al- 
lotted by nature ; fingle combats or gene- 
ral engagements,. the dangers and fatigues 
of the ſea, together with the frequent 
practice of ſuicide,” were ſo many paſlages 
ever open to conduct them to that glorious 
path which they thought led to a happy 
futurity. The influence which this doctrine 
had upon their minds, cannot be more 
particularly ſeen, than in the cuſtoms 
obſerved in their laſt ſcene of life and 
funeral ceremonies. In the moſt early 
ages theſe were very ſimple. Before the 

5 | ö o — 


1 V 
arrival of Odin the Scandinavians did no- 
thing more than lay the dead body, toge- 


ther with his arms, under a little heap of 


earth and ſtones; but He introduced into 
the North new cuſtoms attended with 
more magnificence. In the ſucceeding ages 
the Danes were wont to raiſe funeral piles, 


- and reduce the bodies to aſhes; which were 


collected together into an urn, and de- 
poſited under a little mount of earth. But 
this foreign cuſtom was never quite univer- 


ſal, and the old rite took place again, ac- 


cording to conjecture, within five or ſix 
hundred years. Theſe two funeral cere- 
monies have diſtinguiſhed two diſtinct æras 
in the ancient northern hiſtory. The firſt 
was called the AGE oF FIRE *, and the 
ſecond the AGE oF HILLs ＋ ; which laſt 
3 till Chriſtianity triumphed in the 
North. | 
When an hero or chief fell gloriouſly in 
battle, his funeral obſequies were honoured 
with all poſſible magnificence. His arms, his 
gold and filver, his war-horſe, his domeſtic 


attendants, and whatever elſe he held moſt 
dear, were placed with him on the pile. His 
dependants and friends frequently made it a 


* Brenne- Alderen. or BARROWS, as they are 
+ Hog-Alderen : That called in the ſouth-weſt 
is, the Age of Little Hills, parts of this iſland. T. 
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point of honour to die with their leader, in 
order to attend on his ſhade in the palace of 
Odin. And laſtly, his wife was generally 
conſumed with him on the ſame pile. If 


the defunct, as was often the caſe, had 


more wives than one, the privilege of fol- 
lowing her dead lord to his grave was 
claimed by her who had been his chief fa- 


vourite during life. In this manner was 
Nanna conſumed in the ſame fire with 


the body of her huſband Balder, one of 
Odin's companions *®. In the hiſtory of 
Olave Tryggueſon, left us by an old Ice- 
landic writer, we have a memorable paſſage 


relative to this ſtrange cuſtom : + Eric 
* king of Sweden (ys this author) put 


ce away his wife Segride on account of her 
ce intolerably inſolent and imperious tem- 


« per. But others aſſert that her diſmiſ- 


« fion was a voluntary act of her own, be- 
« cauſe ſhe had learnt that her huſband 
« had but ten years to live, and that ſhe 
ſhould be obliged to be buried with him, 
te according to the uſage of the country. 
„For Eric had made a vow during the 

« heat of an engagement, to put an end to 
« his own life at the Singh 


An 


Vid. Edda Mythol. Olof. Trygguaſons Saga, 
43 et vid. etiam Hiſt, c. 2. et eyſler Antiq. 
orveg. Torf. paſſim. Sel. p. 147. 5 
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e ſpace of time.” This ſhews, that the 
Scandinavian women were not always 
willing to make fo cruel and abſurd a ſa- 
crifice to the manes of their huſbands; 
the idea of which had been picked up by 
their Scythian anceſtors, when they inha- 


bited the warmer climates of Aſia, where 


they had had their firſt abode. In ſome 

parts of the Indies this cuſtom is ſtill, and 
ever has been religiouſly obſerved. The 
*« ſame lively imaginations and the ſame 
e delicate nerves” (as the ſenſible author 


of the Spirit of Laws well remarks) which 


<« inſpire the people of theſe hot climates 
« with the fear of death, make them at 
« the ſame time dread a thouſand things 
« worſe even than death itſelf.” Although 
it was thus founded on a principle of reli- 
gion, ſuch an abſurd cuſtom has long ſub- 
ſided in Europe. Cæſar obſerves, that this 
uſage had ceaſed in Gaul long before the 
Romans were acquainted with them &. 
The Germans, in the time of Tacitus, 
were content to give their departed friends 
their horſes to accompany them ; and in all 
probability if it had not been for the inſti- 
tutions of Odin, theſe ſacrifices of the wives 


* Cæſar de bell. Gall. lib. vi. c. 19. Pomp. Mela, 
lib. ili. C. 8. ; : | ” 
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to the manes of their dead lords had been 
aboliſhed much earlier in Scandinavia, 
Be that as it would: Nothing ſeemed to 
them more grand and noble than to enter 
the hall of Odin with a numerous retinue 
of flaves, friends and horſes, all in their 
fineſt armour and richeſt apparel. The 
princes and nobles never failed of ſuch 
attendants. His arms, and the bones of the by 
horſe an which Chilperic I. ſuppoſed he | 
ſhould be preſented to this warrior God 
have been Gund in his tomb. They did in 
reality firmly believe, and Odin himſelf 
had aflured them, that whatever was bu- 
ried or conſumed with the dead, accom- 
panied them to his palace. The poorer 
people, from the ſame perſuaſion, carried at 
25 their moſt neceſſary utenſils and a little 
money, not to be entirely deſtitute in the 
other world. From a like motive, the 
Greeks and Romans put a piece of ſilver 
into the dead man's mouth, to pay his paſ- 
ſage over the Styx. The Lapland to | 
this day provide their dead with a flint and | 
every thing neceſſary for lighting them 
along the dark paſſage they have to traverſe 
after death. In whatever degree civilized 
nations reſemble the ſavage part of man- 
kind, their ſtrongeſt features are thoſe 


p—— ——-— — ——  — 
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which reſpect religion, death and a future | | 
ſtate. Men cannot contemplate theſe in- 
1 tereſting 
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tereſting objects coolly, nor uninfluenced 
by ſuch hopes and fears as ſhackle and im- 


pede the proper exertion of their reaſoning 


_ faculties. Accordingly all that the theology 


of the Egyptians,. the Greeks and Romans, 


thoſe people in other reſpe&ts ſo wiſe, - 
taught them on many points, was only one 


great delirium, and was (if we conſider it 
impartially) in no reſpect ſuperior to that of 


the ancient Celts and Scandinavians ; if in- 


deed it was not more indecent and extra- 
vagant ſtill than theirs. | 
| Odin was ſuppoſed to guard theſe rich 
depoſits from the ſacrilegious attempts of 
rapine by means of certain ſacred and wan- 
dering fires which played round the tombs. 
And for their better ſecurity the law pro- 
mulged its fevereſt edits againſt all of- 


fences of this kind. The nineteenth 


chapter of the Salic-law is full of the 
different puniſhments decreed againſt ſuch 


as ſhall carry off the boards or carpeting 


with which the ſepulchres were covered; 
and interdicts them from fire and water. 
This law appears to have been well ob- 
ſerved in the North during the times of 
paganiſm, ſince in digging into old burial 
grounds there are now frequently found 
arms, ſpurs, rings, and different kinds of 


vaſes. Such were the contents of the 


tomb that was opened near Guben in 
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Germany . The perſon who had been 
interred there, ſeems to have been a lover 
of good chear ; for he had carried with 
him ſeveral utenſils of cookery, together 
with flagons and drinking veſſels of all 
ſizes. In the Britiſh Ifles, in Germany, 
in Scandinavia, and in many countries in 
the northern and eaſtern parts of Aſia, are 
found monuments of the ancient inha- 
bitants, in the form'of little round hills 
and often ſurrounded with ſtones, on open 
plains or near ſome road, It is the re- 
ceived opinion that theſe are the buryin 
places of giants, and indeed bones larger 
than the human ſize are often found in 
them; but we muſt remember that as the 
ancients durſt not approach the palace of 
Odin on foot, and for that reaſon had their 
horſes buried with them, it is very probable 
that the bones of theſe animals are often 
miſtaken for thoſe of men. ä 


*Nimiſchæ in pago uno catini, phiale, patinæ, ur- 
milliari a Gubena diſtante coli, lagenulæ, &c, Vide 
uni verſus adparatus culina- Keyſler. Antiq. Select. 
rius erutus, cacabi, ollæ, Septen. p. 173. T:. 
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Sequel of the cuſtoms, arts and ſciences of 


the ancient Scandinavians. 5 


H E arts which are neceſſary to the 

convenience of life, are but indif- 
ferently cultivated among a people, who 
neglect the more pleaſing and refined ones. 
The Scandinavians held them all equally 
in contempt : What little attention they 
beſtowed on any, was chiefly on ſuch as were 
ſubſervient to their darling paſſion. This 
contempt for the arts, which mens' deſire of 
juſtifying their own ſloth inſpires, received 
additional ſtrength from their ſanguinary re- 
ligion, from their extravagant fondneſs for 
liberty, which could not brook a long con- 
finement in the ſame place, and eſpecially 
from their rough, fiery and quarrelſome 
temper, which taught them to place all the 
happiheſs and glory of man in being able to 
brave his equals and to repel inſults, 
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As long as this inclination had its full 
ſway among a people, who were perpe- 
tually migrating from one foreſt to another, 
and entirely maintained from the produce 
of their flocks and herds, they never 
thought of cultivating the ſoil. In the 
time of Tacitus, the Germans were little 
uſed to agriculture, * They cultivate,” 
ſays that hiſtorian, . ſometimes one part 
4 of the country, and ſometimes another; 
* and then make a new diviſion of the 
e lands. They will much eaſier be per- 
« ſuaded to attack and reap wounds from 
% an enemy, than to till the ground and 
« wait the produce. They conſider it as 
te an indication of effeminacy and want of 
te courage to gain by the ſweat of their 
* brow, what they may acquire at the 
« price of their blood *. This prejudice 
gradually wore out, and they applied them- 
ſelves more to agriculture. The great con- 
ſumption of grain in a country, where the 
principal part of their food and their ordi- 
nary liquor was chiefly made of nothing 
_. elſe, could not but produce this effect. In 
the ninth and tenth centuries we ſee the 
free-men, the nobility and the men of great 

raperty, directing the operations ot huſ- 
— themſelves . At length Chriſtianity 


ee. dee | 
7 Vid. Arng. Jon. Crymog, lib. i. P/ 52+ ; 
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. 
having entirely extinguiſhed the taſte for 
iracy, and thus reſtored to the land one 
alf of its inhabitants, laid them under a 
neceflity of deriving from thence all their 
ſubſiſtence. 1 
But the other arts were ſtill depreſſed 
under the influence of this prejudice, and 
were for a long time conſidered as abje& 
occupations befitting none but flaves ; 
which not only diſhonoured the preſent 
profeſſors, but even fixed a ſtain on all their 
poſterity . The Gauls, the Germans, and 
the Scandinavians never employed in any 
of their domeſtic and handicraft trades 
other than -ſlaves, freed-men, women or 
ſuch miſerable old men as preferred a diſ- 
honourable life to death. They were of 
_ courſe ignorant of all the pleaſing conve- 
niences and ornaments of life, exceptin 
ſuch as they either acquired by violence in 
their piratical excurſions, or gained to them- 
ſelves by foreign ſervice. Their wives 
ſpun themſelves. the wool which made one 
part of their cloathing, and ſkins ſupplied 


* The Greeks and Ro- ther Common Senſe, ts 
mans did not think more eſtimate things in pro- 
philoſophically on this portion to their utility, 
| ſubject than theſe rude and to be ſenſible that we 
uncivilized nations: if awe to the Arts moſt of 
indeed it can be called the comforts we enjoy. 
Philoſophy, and not ra- % Hiri Ea. 
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the reſt. Their habits fat cloſe to their 
bodies, and were ſhort and neat like thoſe 
of all the Gothic“ nations: not wide, 
long and flowing like thoſe of the Sarma- 
tians and eaſtern people. They were per- 
haps ſtill leſs luxurious in their manner of 
lodging. | 

In the time of Tacitus, the Germans 
had not yet built themſelves cities, or even 
towns: Every one,” ſays that author, 
* places his houſe on whatever ſpot he 
& chuſes, near a ſpring, a wood or open 
c field, at a diſtance from any neighbour, 
te either from ignorance in the art of 
“ building, or for fear of fire +.” When 
religion permitted temples to be erected to 
the Gods, the concourſe of thoſe who came 
to offer oblations, engaged them to build 
round, about them, and towns inſenſibly 
aroſe. The ſame thing happened near the 
caſtles of their kings, princes and great 


* (Celtic. Orig.) In ſhoes; whereas the ah- 


the habits of the ancient 


Gothic nations we ſee 
evidently the rudiments of 
the modern European 
dreſs: They conſiſted of 
a kind of waiſtcoat, and 
breeches, or rather a kind 
of trowſers which came 
down to the feet, and 


pere connected with the 


cient Romans were naked 
knee d. Upon the pillars 
of Trajan and Antonine 
the dreſſes of ſuch nations 


as were of Gothic race 


bear. a great reſemblance 
to thoſe of our common 


failors and peaſants. 


+ Tac. Germ. c. 16. E 
men; 


©. >» 
men; and laſtly, the markets, whither the 
peaſants repaired for the mutual exchange of 
thoſe few commodities in which the trade of 
theſe days conſiſted, gave birth to a third 
kind of towns, which ſtill in their names 
bear evident traces of their original *, The 
houſes of which theſe towns conſiſted were 
nothing better, for the moſt part, than cot- 
tages ſupported by thick heavy poſts joined 
together by boards and covered with turf +. 
The very loweſt rank of people were not 
even ſo well off; having no other defence 
from the ſeverity of the winter, but only 
miſerable huts, ditches or clefts in the 


rocks. There lying on the bare ground, 


half covered with a few ſkins tacked 
together with thorns, they paſſed their 
time in a kind of drowſy torpor, (happy, if 
it be poſſible to be ſo by the meer privation 
of misfortunes) till rouſed by ſome call of 
war, all this ferocious and ſavage youth 
ruſhed from their caverns to go to ſet fire 
to the palaces of Rome, and to trample 
under foot all the fine monuments of lux- 


* The general termi- was that the uſe of win- 
nation of theſe is Koping, dows was then unknown, 
i. e. Market. or regarded by the ſages 

+ la theſe buildings of the country as a dan- 
the light for the moſt gerous luxury, Vid. 
part was only received Arngr. Jon. Crymog. 
from the top; whether it lib. i. c. b. Firſi Edit. 
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i 
ury, induſtry and arts. But I again repeat 
it, that it was only a ſmall part of this 
people who lived fo totally ignorant of the 
- conveniences of life, Their grandees were 
early diſtinguiſhed by edifices ſumptuous 
for thoſe times. Their chief ambition was 
to have them of vaſt extent, and adorned 
with very lofty towers. The moſt. wealthy 
of thoſe Norwegian lords who ſettled in 
Iceland built there houſes of monſtrous 
greatneſs. Arngrim * aſſures us, that In- 
gulph's palace was 135 feet in length; 
and mentions others not inferior to it; but 
it is very likely that theſe were only a kind 
of covered incloſures which took in both 
their ſlaves and cattle. The moſt valuable 
ornaments of their palaces were the ciel- 
ings, on which. were repreſented in ſculp- 
ture the memorable actions of the poſſeſſor 
or his anceſtors. Fragments of theſe are 
ſtill found in Iceland, which appear to 
have been done eight hundred years ago, 
and contribute to throw light on the hiſtory 
of the country. Nor is this ſculpture fo 
bad as might be expected. The moun- 
taineers of Norway and Sweden have to 
this day a remarkable dexterity at carving 
with the knife, and in the cabinets of the 
curious are preſerved many pieces which 


. Crymog. p. 57. 
6 


ſurprizingly 
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ſurprizingly ſhew how far genius can wh 
vance unaſſiſted by art *. Such of the Scan- 
dinavians as ſettled in richer countries, 
ſoon adopted the luxury of their new fel- 
low-citizens, and were as deſirous as they 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by ſumptuous 
buildings. But although they had ill 
before their eyes thoſe fine monuments 
which the envious hand of time has denied 
to us, yet the beautiful and noble ſimpli- 
city of the antique proportions eſcaped 
them; they disfigured them by that affec- 


tation of exceſſive ornament, from whence 


5 ſprang the Gothic ſtile of architecture, ſo 


called from this people, which ſo long pre- 
vailed through all Europe, and produced ſo 
many edifices wherein we can find nothing 
to admire but the inexhauſtible patience 
and infinite pains of thoſe who built 
them. 

We may judge from the foregoing pages 
of the ſtate of commerce in ancient Scan- 
dinavia. It is true, the fondneſs of the in- 
habitants for navigation ought to have been 
favourable to it; but we know that piracy 
which is the reſult of idleneſs in thoſe 
who practiſe it, reduces to idleneſs thoſe 
who ſuffer by it, as it renders all induſtry 


* Vid. Pontoppid. Hiſt. Nat. Norv, tom. ii. c. 104 
Vol. I. Chap. XIII. Aa uſeleſs, 
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uſeleſs. We muſt not however ſuppoſe, 


that this people carried on no kind of traf- 
fic., I think one may diſcover ſome views 
of this ſort in thoſe maritime expeditions 
of the Norwegians which have been related 
above: and this conjecture ſeems to be 
confirmed by the great quantity of foreign 
money which is ſtill found in different 


parts of the North; if indeed this is not 


rather reliques of the plunder collected 
by theſe ravagers. It is probable that for 
a long time commerce was carried on by 


means of this foreign coin, in thoſe parts 


where they had a ſufficient quantity of 
it, and in other places by an exchange of 


cities. We do not find that there 


was any money coined in the three nor- 
thern kingdoms before the tenth or at moſt 


the ninth century; and there is reaſon to 


believe, it was Canute the Great who firſt 
brought over Engliſhmen for the purpoſe 
of coining thoſe little pieces of copper 
money which are ſtill ſnewn, and are ge- 
nerally impreſſed with the figure of a croſs, 
the ſun, or a ſtar, without any letters or 
inſcription. Under the pagan princes, 
money was alſo much in uſe as the com- 
mon medium of value, but it ſeems to have 


only paſſed by weight. 


We may readily ſuppoſe that the Scandi- 


navians ſtudied aſtronomy, A ſcience fo 
| 4 requiſite 
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requiſite for ſailors could not but make a 
great part of the education of a people who 
aſpired to fame by maritime enterprizes. 


The ancient chronicles frequently preſent 


us with young warriors endeavouring to 


acquire the good opinion of their miſtreſſes 


by boaſting of their accompliſhments, ſuch 


as their ſkill at cheſs, their dexterity in 
ſwimming and ſkating, their talents in 
poetry, and their knowing all the ſtars by 
their names. Theſe names had nothing in 
common with thoſe adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans; and were often founded on 
reaſons as fantaſtical as theirs. Thus they 
called Na Major the GREAT Dos, and 
the leſſer Bear CHARLEs's WAIN: © The 
three ſtars in the belt of Orion, FR1G- 
GA'S DISTAFF; the Swan, THE CROSS; 
the Milky-way, the ROAD OF WINTER, 
&c. But whether they only applied their 
knowledge of aſtronomy to conduct them 
in their voyages, or endeavoured, like the 
reſt of the world, to read their deſtiny in 


the ſtars, is a matter I am not able to de- 


cide. Their curious prying into future 


events by other means equally ridiculous, 


will not allow them to claim any merit 
from either their ignorance or neglect of 
Judicial aſtrology. All we. can fay with 


certainty is, that they have at all times be- 


ſtowed great care and attention in regulating 
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the courſe of time; whether their religion, 
which preſcribed them certain periodical 


facrifices, rendered that care neceſſary; or 


whether it proceeded from that peculiar 
turn which the northern people have ever 
ſhewn for calculation and numbers . 
Their year commonly commenced at the 
winter-ſolſtice, and they . divided it into 
two half years, or intervals between the 
two ſolſtices +, which were again divided 
into quarters and months, There was 


* Tt is remarkable that 
the Scandinavians num- 
bered the unities up to 
Twelve, without ſtopping 
at Fen like all other na- 
tions. This manner of 
counting is preferable to 
durs, as Nudlye is a more 
perfect number, and more 
eaſily broken into frac- 
tions, than Ten. The 


Icelanders and the pea- 


ſants of certain provinces 
in Sweden, retain to this 
day a method of reckon- 
ing by Great Hundreds 
and Little Hundreds, 
Great Thouſands and 
Little Thouſands: But 
they ſeem to have con- 
founded their ancient 
manner of computation 


with the modern, ſince. 


9 


they make their Great 
Hundred to conſiſt of 20 
times 12 or 120, and their 
Great Thouſand of 1200, 
inſtead of multiplying re- 
M 12 by 12. (Vid. 
Dal. Su. Rik. Hiſt. tom. 
1. p. 245. et Arngr. Jon. 
Crymog. lib. i. p. 85.) 


Firſt Edit. 


The ſame method of 
reckoning by the Great 


and Little Hundred ſtill 


prevails among our Eng- 
liſh farmers, in their ſale 
of cheeſe, &c. Their 
Great Hundred is 1201b. 


their Little Hundred . 


I121b. To 

+. That is, by Summer 
and Winter, as we in our 
ordinary converſation do 
in Eng and. * 2 
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great variety in the names of theſe months, 
which were borrowed generally from the 
rural occupations to be performed in each 


of them, or from the religious ceremonies 


which were then to be obſerved ; theſe 
names are ſtill in uſe in many places of the 


North *. The months were divided into 
weeks of ſeven days, a diviſion which hath 


revailed among almoſt all the nations we 
— any knowledge of, from the extremity 
of Aſia to that of Europe. The day was 
divided into twelve parts, to each of which 
they aſſigned a diſtinct name: but in their 


* Vid. Ol. Worm. 
Faſt. Danic. paſſim. 


Dr. Hick Es in his va- 


luable Theſaurus Ling. 
Septentrion. 'has given a 
curious liſt of the names 
of the months in all the 
northern languages, in- 
cluding thoſe of our An- 
glo-Saxon anceſtors. In 
all theſe languages they 
are very ſignificant, as 
the reader will judge from 
thoſe of the Icelandic : 
In which JANUAR was 
called Midſuetrar-manudr, 
the midwinter month. 
FEBRUARY, Faſfensgangs- 
manudr, the faſting- pro- 
ceſſion- month. MARC, 
Faffadegra - manudr, the 


Chap. XIII. 


month of equal day and 


night. May, Fardaga- 
manudr, the month of fair 
days. June, Nottleyſa- 
manudr, the night - leſs 
month. Jury, Madba- 
manudr, the inſect month, 
AuGusT, FHeyanna - ma- 
nudr, the hay - making 
month. SEPTEMBER, Ad- 
draata-manudr, . . . . » 
OcToBER, Slatrunar-ma- 
nudr, the ſlaughter- month. 
NoveMBER, Rydtrydar- 
m AWA 
DcEMBER, Samdeiges- 
manudr, the month of 
ſhort days. Vid. Hickes 
Gram. Mæſo-Goth. p. 
215, 216. 2. 
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computation of time, they made uſe of the 


word NIGHT inſtead of Day. Tacitus 


obſerves the ſame thing of the Germans *; 
and the Engliſh have ſtill, on ſome occaſions, 


the ſame mode of ſpeaking +. The long- 


eſt night of winter was conſidered in the 


North, as that which had produced all the 


reſt as well as the days; hence they termed 


it the MOTHER-NIGHT 4, and were per- 
ſuaded that on ſuch a night the world was 


created. This notion certainly gave birth 


to the mode of expreſſion above-related. 


The neceſſity of aſſiſting the memory, 
led them early to invent a kind of Calen- 
dars, which they called Runic $TAFFSs. 
Theſe were a ſort of compendious alman- 
acks marked out by lines upon ſhort pieces 
of board, or ſmooth ſticks ||. 
them bear the appearance of great anti- 
quity, but I believe there are none which 
do not carry evident marks that their 


Some of 


* Nec dierum numerum 
ut nos, ſed NOCTIUM com- 
putant. Sic conſtituunt, 
fic condicunt, nox ducere di- 


em videtur. Tacit. Germ. 


C. II. 

+ Thus we ſay SEVEN- 
NIGHT, (not Seven Days) 
and FORTNIGHT, i. e. 


Fourteen Nights, (not 


Fourteen Days.) * 


See above, chap. VII. 
P- 130. 5 
They were called in 


the North Rim-ſlocks, and 


Prim-/taffs they exhibit- 
ed by different lines and 
marks, the Faſts and 
Feſtivals, the Golden 


Number, Dominical Let- 
ter, Epact, &c. . 


owners 


4 
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owners were Chriſtians. The Pagans how- 
ever may have had inſtruments of this 
kind; which the firſt princes converted to 
Chriſtianity might alter and adapt to the 
Chriſtian rites. The Runic characters 
with which they are always inſcribed, to- 
gether with ſome other marks of paganiſm, 
ſeem to prove this : But the queſtion can- 
not poſitively be decided 'till we have ex- 
amined whether the Scandinavians were 
acquainted with the uſe of letters before 
they had embraced Chriſtianity. This is a 
fruitful queſtion which deſerves particular 
diſcuſſion, 

One cannot travel. far in Denmark, 
Norway or Sweden, without meeting with 
great ſtones of different forms, engraven 
with thoſe ancient characters called 
Runic *, which appear at firſt fight ex- 
tremely different from all we know. The 
few who have endeayoured to decipher 


Septentrionale, p. 168, 
There is even extant a 
coin of king OFFA with 


* Runic inſcriptions 
are alſo found in this 
iſland : See a deſcription 
Runic 


of a very curious one in A 


Cumberland, and of an- 
other in Scotland, in 
Hickes's Theſaur. Ling. 
Sept. (Gram. Iſland. Tab. 


VI. & p. 5.) See alſo 


Gordon's Itinerarium 


Chap. XIII. 


inſcription; 


whence it ſhould ſeem 


that this character had 


been originally uſed by 


the Saxons, as well as 


their Scandinavian bre- 


thren. "I% 
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them, have diſcovered that theſe inſcrip- 
tions are, for the moſt part, only epitaphs, 


written in a language not leſs obſolete than 


the characters x. Several of them were 
undoubtedly written in Pagan times : but 
as a great part of them bear evident marks 
of Chriſtianity, ſome learned men of diſ- 


tinction have thought that the German and 


Scandinavian miſſionaries firſt inſtructed 
their converts in the art of writing. The 
favourers of this opinion alledge ſeveral 
proofs in ſupport of it, which * ſome 
attention. 

They produce the teſtimony of ſeveral 
Greek and Latin authors to invalidate what 


the northern literati have aſſerted concern- 


ing the great antiquity of the Runic cha- 
racer. Androtion, quoted by Elian , aſ- 
ſures us, that neither the Thracians, nor 


* any other of the barbarous people ſettled 


*The manner in which 
our author ſpeaks of the 
Runic inſcriptions, ſhews 
him but little acquainted 
with this part of his ſub- 


ject: the Runic characters 


are not difficult to read to 
thoſe who are moderately 
converſant in northern 
antiquities, and the lan- 
guage of them is no other 
than the antient Icelandic, 


in which there are innu- 
merable books extant in 
the libraries of the North. 
Almoſt all the Runic in- 
ſcriptions found in the 
North have been publiſh- 
ed in one collection or 


- other. 


+ Zlian. Var. Hiſt. 
lib. viii. c. 6. Vid. Pel- 
loutier Hiſt. des Celtes, 
tom. i. ch. 10, 
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„ 
* in Europe, make uſe of letters; look - 
t ing upon it as ſomewhat diſhonourable 
te to employ them: whereas the uſe of 


them is common among the barbarians 


« of Afia,” Tacitus is more expreſs on 


this head. Both the men and the wo- 
men, ſays he, ſpeaking of the Ger- 


mans, „ are equally ignorant of the 
« ſecret of writing letters .. Almoſt all 
the ancients who ſpeak of the Celts, af- 
firm the ſame thing. They aſſure us, that 
theſe people held in contempt every occu- 
pation, except that of arms; That learning 
to read and write degraded a perſon in their 
eyes; That their DRufps or prieſts, in- 
duced either by intereſt or ſuperſtition, and 


probably by both, utterly forbade them the 


uſe of letters, and encouraged them in the 
averſion they entertained for this admirable 
ſecret; and That theſe Druids pretended 
their doctrines ought to be reſerved for the 
initiated only, and concealed from all others, 
which could not have been had they com- 
mitted them to an indiſcreet paper +. They 
con 


r 
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* Litterarum ſecreta vi- 


ri pariter ac feminæ igno- 
rant, Tac. Germ. c. 
19. 
+ This and moſt of tlie 
arguments here produced 


Chap, XIII, 


are taken by our author 
from M. Pelloutier's Hiſt. 
des Celtes, liv. ii. ch. 10. 
whoſe general poſition is, 
that the GoTas and 
CELTS were the ſame 


people ; 
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confirm all theſe authorities by divers facts. 
Thus Theodoric king of Italy could not ſo 
much as ſign the firſt letters of his name, 
tho he had ſpent his youth among the Ro- 
mans. Eginhard, in his life of Charle- 
magne, ſays, that this emperor, though in 

other reſpects not unlearned, could not 
write, and that there were entire nations in 
Germany ſubject to him, whoſe laws were 


not yet committed to writing. The 


Saxons under Louis le Debonnair, perſiſt- 
ing in their reſolution of not learning to 
read, he was obliged to have the Old and 
New Teſtament turned into verſe, which 
they willingly learned by heart, and ſung 
after their own manner. Laſtly, the lite- 
rati, whoſe ſentiments we here give, think 


they can unravel all the difficulty ariſing 


from the particular form of the Runic cha- 
racters, and prove that theſe were not 
known in the North before Chriſtianity, by 


reducing them to the Roman letters; from 


which, ſay they, theſe do not differ any 


eople: But this is a great 
miſtake : The Celts or 
Gauls had DRvu1Ds, who 
made a ſecret of their 
doctrines ; but what has 
this to do with the Go- 
thic nations of Scandi- 
nayia, who had no Dru- 


ids; but profeſſed a very 


different religion? 


Some of the inſtances that 
follow are more to the 
point, being taken from 
among the Gothic na- 
tions, but our author con- 


ſiders them below. T. 
farther 


': $303) 
farther than this, that the people of the 
North having been obliged at firſt to en- 
grave them in wood and ſtone, found it 
convenient to draw their letters chiefly in 
ſtrait lines, and to avoid as much as poſſible 
all round ſtrokes and turnings “. 
Iheſe arguments are ſpecious, but are 

they equally ſolid? It is true the ancients 
denied that the Celts in general had the 
knowledge, or at leaſt the uſe of letters 
among them ; but our preſent enquiry only 
regards the Scandinavians , and ſuch of 


* The word Rune 
{ſeems to come from a 
word in the ancient Go- 
thic language ſignifying 
o CUT. [So fays our 
author, but Wormius, 
who was a much greater 
maſter of this ſubject, de- 
rives RuNE from either 
Ryn a Fux RO w, or Ren 
a GUTTER or CHANNEL, 
As theſe characters were 
firſt cut in wood or ſtone, 
the. reſemblance to a fur- 
row or channel would ea- 
fily ſuggeſt the appella- 
tion. Vid, Worm. Lit. 
Run. p.2. 1636. 4to. T.] 

The word Bog Stav, or 
Buch Stab, which is uſed 


in Germany and 


North to ſignify a letter, 
Chap. XIII, 


the 


is doubtleſs derived from 


Bog or Buch a Beech- 


tree, of which wood they 
originally made their wri- 
ting tables, and from Stau 
or Stab, a ſtaff or ſtick, 
becauſe moſt of the letters 
were drawn in perpendi- 
cular lines, as it were 
« ſticks or ſtaffs ſet up- 
£ right.” [Vid. Worm. 
Lit. Run. p. 6. — From 
the ſame Bog or Buch the 
beſt etymologiſts derive 
the word Box or Book, 
which ſignifies a Volume 
not only in ours, but in 
all the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic languages. Vid. 
Junii Etymol. T.] 

+ Who were not Celts. 


the 


( 364 ) 
the Germans as lived neareſt them. Theſe - 


are the only people among whom the Ru- 
nic characters are found, and with them 
the ancients were leaſt acquainted. As for 


Tacitus, he has probably been miſunder- 
ſtood ; - thoſe who are acquainted with his 
ſtile and manner, if they re-conſider the 
paſſage, will not doubt but this is his 
meaning, that © both the German men and 
% women were ignorant of the ſecret of 
« writing letters or epiſtles,” that is, with a 
view to carry on an intrigue “. What 
they relate of the Druids chiefly reſpects 
the Gauls, nor is it equally applicable to 
the other northern people. We may eaſily 
ſuppoſe there were among them many war= 
riors and illuſtrious men who could not 
write, without concluding from thence that 
the whole nation was equally ignorant. 
As for the laſt argument which attributes 
to the firſt miſſionaries the honour of in- 
troducing letters into the North; it does 
not appear to me to carry much weight. 
The Runic characters might poſſibly be 
borrowed from the Roman alphabet, with- 
out any neceſſary concluſion that the Scan- 
dinavians had waited for the ſecret till the 


* 80 the beſt tranſla- rendered this paſſage in 


tors of Tacitus, and ſo his celebrated French 


the Abbe BLETTERIE has verſion, 


intro- 
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introduction of Chriſtianity among them. 
The Runic letters might even have a great 
reſemblance to the Roman without being 
copied from them, fince both may have been 
derived from one common original. But 
the ſtrongeſt argument of all is, that this 
reſemblance has been nothing leſs than 
proved ; for that the difference between 
the Runic and Roman letters is all owing 
to the neceſſity of writing on wood or 
ſtone, and of tracing the letters in perpen- 
dicular lines, leaves ſuch a latitude for 
changing, adding or diminiſhing, that there 
are few alphabets in the world, which by 
means of ſuch a commodious hypotheſis, 
might not eaſily be reduced to the Roman 
character. Accordingly the learned Wor- 
mius found the Runic letters as eaſily redu- 


cible to the Greek and Hebrew alphabets 
as to the Roman *. | 


% 


* Vid. Ol. Worm. 


Literatur. Runic. paſſim. 
M. Pelloutier cites 
in the firſt volume of his 
Hiſt. des Celtes a manu- 
ſcript Diſſertation, the au- 
thor of which (Mr. Ckl- 
SIUS, a learned Swede) 


 - hath reduced the Runic 


to RoMAN characters, I 
have read this Diſſertation 
very carefully: it con- 


tains many ingenious con- 


jectures, but they appear 


Chap. XIII. 


to me to be nothing but 
conjectures. Firſt Edit.] 

It was that great maſtef 
of northern literature Dr. 
Hickxes, who firſt ſtarted 
the notion that the Runic 
character was borrowed 
from the Roman : See his 
Theſaurus Linguar. Sep- 
tevtrion. &c. But this o- 
pinion is now generally 
given up as unſupport- 
able. 'E4 


We 


„ 

We have hitherto only propoſed doubts: 
Let us now ſee if we can aſcertain ſome 
truths. The Roman hiſtory tells us, that 
under the reign of the emperor Valens, 

ULPHILAs *, biſhop of thoſe Goths who 


were 


In the year 369. 
Vid. Socrat. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
lib. iv. and Sozomen. lib. 
vi. 36. 

In the following ac- 
count of ULPHILAs and 
the GoTric letters, our 
ingenious author has com- 
mitted ſeveral miſtakes ; 


occaſioned by his too 


cloſely following Wok- 
MIUS in his Literatur. 
Run. not conſidering that 
ſince the time of Wor- 
mius ſome very important 
diſcoveries have been 


made, and great light 


thrown upon this ſubject. 

When Wormius 
wrote, the tranſlation of 
Ulphilas was ſuppoſed to 


be irrecoverably loſt, and 


therefore Wormius hav- 
ing nothing to guide him 
but conjecture, ſuppoſed 
the Runic character and 
that of Ulphilas to be the 
ſame. — But ſome years 
after, there was found in 
the abbey of Werden in 
Weſtphalia, a very cu- 
rious fragment of what is 


believed to have been the 
identical verſion of Ul- 
PHILAS; Written in the 
language of the Mceſo- 
Goths, and exhibiting the 
characters which that pre- 
late made uſe of: Theſe 


are ſo very remote from 


the Runic, that we may 
now ſafely allow the Go- 
thic biſhop the honour of 
their invention, without 
in the leaſt derogating 


from the antiquity of the 


Runic letters. This frag- 
ment is now preſerved in 
the library at Urs AL in 
Sweden, and is famous 
among all the northern 
literati, under the name 
of the Codex argenteus, or 
Silver Book: for which 
reaſon a ſhort account of 
it may not be unaccept - 
able. 

The Codex argenteus 
contains at preſent only 
the four Goſpels, though 
ſomewhat mutilated; and 
is believed to be a relic 
of the Gothic Bible, all 
or the greater part of 

which 


367) 
were {ettled i in Mceſia and Thrace, tranſlated 
the Bible iato the Gothic Ogg But 
We 


which Ulphilas had tranſ- 
lated. The leaves are of 
vellum of a violet colour; 


all the letters are of ſil- 


ver, except the initials, 
which are of gold. Theſe 
letters (which are all ca- 
pitals) appear not to have 


been written with the 


pen, but ſtamped or im- 
printed on the vellum 
with hot meta] types *, in 
the ſame manner as the 
book - binders at preſent 
letter the backs of books. 
This copy is judged to 
e near as ancient as t 

time of Ulphilas, or at 


leaſt not later than a cen- 


tury or two aſter; yet ſo 
near was the copyiſt to the 
diſcovery of printing, that 
if he had but thought of 
combining three or four 
of theſe — together 
he muſt have hit upon 


that admirable invention; 


whereas he only imprinted 
each letter ſingly. —— 
This mrs * 


3 been ſeveral times 


7 in 4to, firſt by 


unius in 1665; and 


lately in a very elegant 


manner at Oxford by the 


learned Mr. Lye in 17 50. 
Another 8 of 
this curious verſion (con- 


taining part of the Epiſtle 
to the Romans) has been 


ſince diſcovered in the li- 


brary at Wolfenbottle, 
and was publiſhed a few 


years ago in a very ſplen- 
did volume in 4to by the 


Rev. F. A. Knitell, arch- 
deacon of Wolfenbottle. 
It muſt not be con- 
cealed that Mr. Michaelis 
and one or twa other 
learned men f have op- 
poſed the current opinion, 
that the Silver Book con- 


tains part of Ulphilas's 
Gothic verſion ; and have 


offered arguments toprove 


that it- is rather a vener- 


able fragment of ſome 
very ancient Fancic Bi- 


ble: but they have 


been 


. See this folly l in ſome late curious Tracts written by the 
learned =P; Jonax. Inn x, and other Swediſh Literati. (Vid. vol. 1. 


* 9 


iz. M. DE LA car; ſee the Latin Diſſertation at the 4 


| Chlmbertayn' s © Oratie Dominica, &c.”* Amt, 1714. 4/0, 
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| we 11580 rom che authorities, that the 
character in which this verſion was written; 
Io either Runic, or one nearly reſembling 
Several authors ſay, that Ulphilas in- 
6 2 it; but is it probable that any man 
ſhould form a new alphabet for a nation 
which had one already? If the Goths of 
Meſia and Thrace had not before his time 
had any knowledge of letters, would it not 
have been better to have taught them the uſe 
of the Greek character, already underſtood ? 
Beſides, Ulphilas neither wrote the Goſpels 
on wood nor on ſtone, but on parchment; 
he would not therefore be under the neceſ- 
ſity of - disfiguring the alphabet of other 
nations for the ſake of ſtrait lines, which 
it is alledged gave birth to the Runic let- 


been confuted by M. flight variations from the 


Knitell and others; and 

the Gothic claim has 
been further confirmed by 
4 curious relic of the ſame 


— age lately diſcovered 
Italy, plainly written 


by one of the ſame Goths, 
being evidently of their 
time. The explanation of 
this we owe to the 
reverend Mr. Ly: See 


bis Notes on the Gothic 
Tbe 


Goſpels, &c. 
To conclude ; ; 
lettets uſed in the Gothic 


Goſpels, 


being 25 in 
Number, are formed with 


capitals of the Greek and 
Latin alphabet, and are 
extremely different from 
the Rune. T he inven· 
tion of them may there- 
fore be very fafely attri- 
buted to Bp. ULPHILAs 
(as the ancients expreſaly 


- aſſert); 'who might not 
chuſe to emp 


in ſo ſa - 
cred a work as the tranſ- 
lation of the Bible, the. 
Rvunic characters, which 
the Goths bad rendered 


infamous by their ſuperſti- 


tious uſe of them. 5 T, 
kn, Me 
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ters. At moſt it could not be the Roman 


alphabet that was altered; but if any it 


muſt have been the Greek, for Ulphilas 
was at that time in a country where the 
Greek language was ſpoken. Nor is it dif- 
ficult to diſcover what it was that led hiſto- 


rians into the miſtake of ſuppoſing Ul- 


philas to have been the inventor of theſe 
characters. The Greeks had probably 
never heard any mention of them before 
he came among them : The introducer of 
a novelty eaſily paſſes for the author of it; 
and when we compare the Runic letters, 
taken from the inſcriptions ſcattered up and 
dovvn on the rocks in the North, with the 
alphabet of Ulphilas, it is eaſy to ſee that 


the biſhop has added diverſe characters un- 


known to the ancient Scandinavians. It 

was doubtleſs the tranſlation of the Bible 
which obliged him to make theſe addi- 
tions. The ancient alphabet being com- 
poſed only of fixteen letters *, could not 
expreſs many ſounds foreign to the Gothic 
language, that neceſſarily occurred in that 
work. Theſe additional letters might ea- 
fily confer on Ulphilas the credit of invent- 


ing the whole. This is one of thoſe in- 


accuracies which every day happen. It is 
no leſs probable that before Ulphilas, the 


* Verel. Runogr. Scand. cap. vii, 
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Goths, even while they were involved in 
the thickeſt darkneſs of paganiſm, had ſome 


knowledge of letters“. 


; * An evident proof that 


the Rux1c were not imi- 


tated from the ROMAN 
letters, ariſes not only 


from their form which 


have ſo little reſemblance 
to theſe, but from their 


K (being but ſix- 


SS and their order and 


names, which have no- 
thing in common with the 
ROMAN, GREEK or Go- 
THIC characters of Ul- 
philas : Let the reader 
truſt to his own eyes. 


| «C8: Roc Alphabet. 
8 Fie Ur Duſs Oys Ridhur Kaun Hagl 


Figure, A 4 U Joe 


Pawer, F. 


3 


* * . * 
by I; M * 
= 0 


R 
C 
ee 2 his 
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N. I. A. 
Lagur Madur 


Sol Tyr Biarkan 
e 
6 T. B. 
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What are we to think of thoſe inſerip- 
tions in the Runic character, which travel- 
lers aſſure us they have ſeen in the deſarts 
of Tartary *? Tartary has never yet been 
converted to Chriſtianity; from this and 
the circumjacent countries ifſued thoſe 
ſwarms which peopled Scandinavia; nor 
have the Scandinavians ever made any ex- 


pedition into their mother country ſince 
they embraced the Chriſtian faith. If 


then the account given us by theſe traveliens 


is true, we muſt neceſſarily conclude. that 
the Runic writing was an art which had - 
its riſe in Aſia, and was carried into Europe 


by the colonies who. came to ſettle. in the 


North. This is alſo confirmed by all the old 


chronicles and poems which 1 have ſo of- 
ten quoted. - They univerſally agree in aſ- 
ſigning to the Runic characters a very rer 


mote antiquity, and an origin entirely pa- 
gan. They attribute the invention of them 
to Odin himſelf; Who, they add, was emi- 
nently ſkilled in the art of writing as well 
for the common purpoſes of life, as for 
the operations of magic +. Many of theſe 


* Conſult Swan Upſal. 1724. See alſo in 
berg's Deſcription of the the fame book the map of 
northern and eaſtern parts Tartary. Fi Rai. 
ras. and Aſia, [ quo- + Edda land, et Bar- | 
ted by Er. Benzel. Jun. thol. p. 649. 
in Pericul. Runic. Dill. 
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2 even bore the names of the Gods his 
companions. In a very ancient ode, quoted 
by Bartholin, the poet thus ſpeaks of the 
Runic characters T: The letters which 


« the Great Ancient traced out: which 


ce the Gods compoſed : which Odin the 
“ ſovereign of the Gods engraved.” Had 


1t been otherwiſe, how could the pagans 


have ſo ſoon forgotten that theſe letters 
were introduced among them by the mi- 
niſters of a religion that was foreign, un- 
known, and muſt have been hateful to 
them, ſince they were often compelled by 
violent means to profeſs it? How could 


all their poets (who were at the fame 


time their theologians) ſo expreſsly call 
Odin, The inventor of the Runes?” 
But laſtly, what appears to be of great 
weight, is, that our hiſtories often make 
mention of princes and pagan heroes who 
made uſe of this character in an age 
when, in all probability, Chriſtianity _ 
not * ſo far into the North . 
Bikini, 


t Vid. Barthol. de ſpeaks even then of the 


Cauſis cont. mort. p- 047. 

+ Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, a Latin poet, who 
wrote about the begin- 
ning of the ſixth century, 


2 


Runic characters in one 


of his epigrams addreſſed 
to Flavius. Lib. vii. E- 


pig. 18. 
Bar- 
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Blekingia, a province of Sweden, there is 
a road cut through a rock, on which are 
various Runic characters, ſaid to have 
been engraved there by king HaroLD 
HyLDETAND in honour of his father, 
Saxo, who lived under Valdemar II. re- 
lates, that this prince ſent people thither 
to examine them, and that tradition attri- 
buted them to that king Harold who, ac- 
cording to Torfæus, aſcended the throne 
about the beginning of the ſeventh cen- 
tury. The ſame author afſures us that 
Regner Lodbrog uſed Runic letters to re- 
cord his exploits in Biarmland F. In- 
ſtances of the ſame kind are found in 
almoſt every page of the ancient chro- 
.nicles, and of Torfæus's hiſtory of Nor- 
. | 
We may then fairly conclude, that it 

was Odin himſelf that introduced the 


Barbara fraxineis pingatur RUNA tabellis 
Duodque Papyrus agit Virgula plana valet. 


i. e. The Barbarians en- 1241. See Sax, Gram. 
grave their Runic cha- in Præfat. and the Notes 
raters on aſhen tablets, of Steph. Stephan. on 
which ſerve them inſtead that paſſage. | 
of paper. Vid. Wor- t A province in the 
mii Literat. Runic. p. 7. north part of Ruſſia. Vid. 
+ He reigned from Sax. Grammat. lib. ix. 
A. D. 1202, ito 1 : 
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N characters into the North. Almoſt 


all the Aſiatic nations had long before his 
time been acquainted with letters, and this 


rince's native country could not be far 
diſtant from many of thoſe people among 
whom they had been long familiar. Nor is 


it improbable but that an ambitious leader 


might avail himſelf of them, to acquire 
reſpect from the rude uncivilized inha- 
bitants of Scandinavia. The art of writing 
being of ſuch infinite and wonderful uſe, 
might eaſily perſuade them that there was 
ſomething divine or magical in it. Ac- 
cordingly we ſee them more frequent- 
ly employ it for the fooliſh purpoſe 
of working prodigies, than to affiſt the 


memory and render words fixed and per- 
manent. 


This would be the place to ſay ſomething 
of thoſe ſuperſtitious practices, if we had 
not already given ſufficient inſtances of the 

eakneſs of the human mind, and of the 
Arrange errors and extravagances to which 
ignorant nations are ſubject. Let it ſuffice , 
then juſt to. obſerve, that the Runic cha- 


racters. were diſtinguiſhed into - various 


kinds? F,- The NOXIOUS, or as they called 


* Vid. Worm. Litterat. Runic, p. 33. et Barthol. 
de Cauf, &c. p. 950, 


— ve ei = A - 4 


ww» 


i " them, 


10 


them, the B1TTER RUNES, were employed 


to bring various evils on their enemies: 
the FAVoURABLE averted misfortunes: the 


vICTORIOUS procured conqueſt to thoſe 


who uſed them: the MEDICINAL were in- 
ſcribed on the leaves of trees for healing : 
others ſerved to diſpel melancholy thoughts; 
to prevent ſhipwreck : were antidotes 
againſt poiſon ; preſervatives againſt the re- 
ſentment of their enemies, and efficacious 
to render a miſtreſs favourable : Theſe laſt 
were to be uſed with great caution. If an 


ignorant perſon had chanced to write one 
letter for another, or had but erred in the 


minuteſt ſtroke, he would have expoſed his 
miſtreſs to ſome dangerous illneſs; which 


was only to be cured by writing other 


RUNES With the greateſt niceneſs. All 


| theſe various kinds differed only in the ce- 


remonies obſerved in writing them, in the 


materials on which they were written, in 


the place where they were expoſed, in the 
manner in which the lines were drawn, 


whether in the form of a circle, of a ſer- 


pent, or a triangle, &c. In the ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of theſe childiſh particulars con- 
ſiſted that obſcure and ridiculous art, which 


acquired to ſo many weak and wicked 


perſons, the reſpectable name of Prieſts 
and Propheteſſes, merely for filling rude 
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minds with ſo much jealouſy, fear and 
hatred *. | 
However, the uſe of letters for more 
rational purpoſes became by degrees more 
common in the North. In the latter ages 
of paganiſm, we frequently meet with 
princes and famous leaders, and in general 
all perſons whoſe rank entitled them to a 
careful education, writing epiſtles, epi- 
taphs and inſcriptions of various kinds 4. 


E lt is by miſchievous 

errors of the ſame kind 
that all nations have been 
diſtinguiſhed in their firſt 
ages of ſimplicity and ig- 


norance; thoſe firſt ages 


which prejudice makes us 
regret, and wiſh that the 
arts had never corrupted 
their primeval innocence. 
Whereas in proportion as 
the empire of the Sci- 
ences hath prevailed in 
the North, that of Su- 
perſtition hath faded and 
vaniſhed before its grow- 
ing light. But the ex- 
tremity of Scandinavia, 
where that light hath not 
yet penetrated, ſtill re- 
mains faithfully ſubjeCt to 
all its ancient errors. Al- 
lowing for the difference 


of their climate and po- 


verty, the Laplanders at 
preſent are in this reſpect 


what the Scandinavians 
were formerly. With the 


ſame ignorance, they are 
equally ſubject to ſuper- 
ſtition and credulity ; for 
it is a certain rule that 


Magic never fails to work 


prodigies in all ſuch na- 
tions as believe in it. The 
Oſtiacs and other ſavages 
of Aſia are no leſs given 
to ſorcery and witchcraft 
than the Laplanders, and 
we have all heard of the 
JoncLEuRs, thoſe magi- 
cians ſo revered among 
the Barbarians of Ame- 
rica. Firſi Edit. 
t Vid. Verel. Runo- 
graph. Scand. p. 21. 
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The older theſe inſcriptions are the better 


they are engraven. We rarely find them 


written from the right hand to the left : 


but it is not uncommon to meet with the 
line running from the top to the bottom 
after the: manner of the Chineſe and ſeveral 


nations of India; or from the top to the 
bottom, and then turning round to the 


left, and ſo up again to the place it begins 
at ; or elſe from the left to the right, and 
ſo back to the left again, which was the 


manner of the early Greeks, and had its 


name from the reſemblance to a furrow 


traced by the plough *. The greater part 


of the ancient monuments written in the 


Runic character, which are ſtill preſerved, 
are inſcriptions diſperſed here and there in 
the fields 8, and cut out on large ſtones or 
pieces of rock. The Scandinavians wrote 
alſo on wood, on the bark of the birch- 
tree, and on prepared ſkins. When they 


had occaſion to impart any matter to an 


abſent perſon, they diſpatched a meſſenger 
with a bit of bark, or a ſmall poliſhed piece 
of wood, on which they commonly ex- 
preſſed their meaning with much exactneſs. 


+ Vid. Worm. Litte- found in churches, and 
rar. Run. cap. xxv. ſometimes in other build- 


* Bous ęopndv. inge. 128 


S$ They are alſo ofte 
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Abere are Kill extant ſome of theſe epiſtles, 
and even love-letters. written on theſe 


pes of bark and bits of wood ||. 


As for 


ompoſed in the Runic character, 
the Son an. ancient we can find, appear to 
have been written about the time that 


Chriſtianity took place in the North, as is 


Judged from feveral proofs, particularly from 
the frequent intermixture of Roman let- 


ters in them. 


n. in me tenth and eleventh 
centunes the Runic \ 
and more to the other. Till at length the 


ave way ſtill more 


miſſionaries ſucceeded in totally aboliſhing 
the uſe of them, as tending to retain the 
people in their ancient ſuperſtitions. But 
this reformation did not ſpeedily take place, 


and there remained traces of this character 


for man by ſucceeding ages; nor, as we are 
aſſured *, is it yet wholly laid aſide among 
"the mountaineers of one Province in 


Sweden. 


4 Renhictn, a learned 
3 in his Notes up- 
on the Icelandic chro- 


nicle, intitled “ Tor- 
„ ſtein's Wik Saga, p. 


35, Cites an eme 7 


let-doux, containin 
_ theſe. words, I 800 


* love better, young maid, 


c to repoſe on thy boſom, 
ce than to poſleſs the 


s riches of the thro; In- 


9 


« dies,” Olaus Wor- 


mius alſo tells us, that he 


had one in his cabinet of 
_ curioſities which was writ 
upon little tables of wood, 
but he hath not thought 
proper to tranſlate it. 
Firſt Edit. 
* See Dalin, Su. Rik. 
hiſt. tom, i. p. 237., and 
Benzel. collect, hiſt, 8 1. 
cap. 1. 
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J ſhall. avoid entering into the diſputes 
which have been raiſed. on the ſubject of 
the ancient northern tongues : For however 
the reſearch may haye been heretofore 


carried on with much gravity, it was in 


reality very trifling, nor is it a trifle of 


that kind which ſerves to intereſt or amuſe 


the world at preſent. Let it ſuffice to re- 
mark, that from the reſult of the whole it 


appears, that all Europe at firſt ſpoke the 


ſame language , excepting the SARMA= 
TIANS who from the earlieſt time had 
one peculiar to themſelves, the GREEKS 


* M. MarLteT here «© ſtill preſerved in thoſe 
goes upon the erroneous _ „ countries which the 
hypotheſis of M. PzL- © Romans never con- 
LOUTIER in his “ Hiſt, „ quered ; and traces of 
c des Celtes ;” that the © them are ſtill viſible in 
Gauls and Germans were „ others: An. ocular 


the ſame people and had 
one common language : 
but this a ſlight inſpection 
of the dialects of their 
reſpective deſcendants is 
ſufficient to confute, and 
for this the reader need 
only caſt his eye over the 
ſpecimens ſubjoined to 


the preface. —— Por s 


our author obſerves juſt 
below, „ the ancient 
languages of the NOR- 
r HERN and WESTERN 
„ parts of Europe are 


15 Chap. XIII. 


inſpection therefore of 
thoſe languages thus pre- 
ſerved, compared with 
their more ancient dia- 
lects, will ſerve to decide 
a diſpute of this ſort bet- 
ter than a thouſand argu- 
ments drawn from con- 


jecture and hypotheſis, or 


from obſcure paſſages of 
ancient Latin and Greek 
authors, who knew no- 
thing of any language but 
their own, * a 


who 
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who borrowed many of their terms from 
gypt and the Eaſt, and the Romans 
who in part adopted the language of Greece. 


This ancient language of the northern and 


_ weſtern parts of Europe has only been 


preſerved in thoſe countries, which the Ro- 
mans never conquered ; although evident 


traces of it are ſtill vifible in others that 


were long ſubject to their dominion. The 
Spaniſh and French tongues abound with 
many words which we find ſtill extant in the 
Teutonic *, ſome of them ſuch as the Ro- 
mans could not obliterate, and many others 
introduced by the frequent migrations from 
the North. It is true, that the common 
lot of all the languages in the wocld hath 
attended this, to be branched . out into al- 
moſt as many different dialects as there 


*The ancient lan- 
guage of the NORTHERN 
parts of Europe was the 
Gorhic or TEUTONIC; 
that of the WESTERN 
parts, the GAULI$H or 
CELTIC: Theſe two 
languages had originally 
no reſemblance : Yet the 


Spaniſh and French and 
Italian tongues have ſome 


words derived from both. 
Thoſe of CELTic origin 


were. what prevailed in 
Spain and France and 


the northern parts of Ita- 


ly before the Roman con- 


queſts: thoſe of TEVU- 
TONIC derivation were 
imported into thoſe coun- 
tries by the Gothic emi- 


grants after the decline of 


the Roman empire, This 
diſtinction carefully at- 
tended to, would remove 
all the obſcurity, confu- 
ſion and miſtake, which 
ſome learned men have 
thrown on this ſubject. 


were 
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. 
were different nations who ſpoke it ; but 
they all of them retain ample proof of 
their origin from one common parent. 
« The Teutonic. or Gothic tongue of the 


« fourth and fifth centuries is very like the 


« language of Wales and Bas-Bretaign, 


« and have ſome reſemblance to the 


&« Iriſh *. That tongue is ſtill ſpoken in 


* This ftrange error, 


which I chuſe to diftin- 


guiſh by inverted commas, 


our ingenious author 


could never have fallen 
into, had he been a na- 
tive of this iſland, where 
dialects of the TREUTO- 
Nic and CELric lan- 
guages are ſtill ſpoken by 
innumerable multitudes. 
The TevurToNic tongue 
of the fourth and fifth 
centuries was the parent 
of our ANGLO-SAXON, 
whence is derived our 
preſent ENnGLIsH., The 
language of Warts, 
Bas-BRETAIGNE, and 
the ERSE (or IRISH) are 
known deſcendants (at 
leaſt the two former) of 
the ancient CELTIC. But 
we, of this iſland, know 


that there are hardly any 


two languages in the 
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Iceland, 


world, radically more 
different than the WELSH 
and ENGLISH: And ſuch 
as are acquainted with the 
ſtate of the AN GLO- 


SAXON and GoTHIC 


tongue before the times 


of Chriſtianity, well know 


that it was ftill more re- 
mote from the WELS 
and ERSE, than our mo- 
dern ENGLISH ; for theſe 
three languages have at 
preſent many terms in 
common, relating to re- 
ligion, government and 
the conveniences of life, 
which they have either 
borrowed from the Latin 


or from each other, in 


conſequence of their vici- 
nage, or their profeſſing the 
ſame faith, and their liv- 
in g under the ſame or a 
ſimilar form of govern- 
ment: Whereas origin- 


ally 
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Iceland, and in ſome mountainous pro- 


vinces of Sweden. The Daniſh, the Nor- 


wegian and the Swediſh- are evidently. the 
ſame, and are very like the German, 'efpe- 
cially the Low Dutch. It ſeems as if the 


foreign colonies under the conduct of Odin, 


who ſettled in Scandinavia and the north of 


Germany, yo only introduced a ſoftet pro- 
nunciation, a very few new words, and 
ſome ſmall difference in the terminations. 
After what we have ſeen of the cha- 
racter and manners of the Scandinavians, 
ve cannot form any very high idea of their 
language. As men only invent terms in 
Proportion as they acquire ideas, lan- 
guage muſt of courſe have been at firſt 
very poor and unadorned, not at all ex- 
preſſive of a variety of abſtract notions; but 
among a free, independant and warlike 
people, it muſt have borrowed its colour- 
ing rom. the genius of the Weaken”. 
e 


ally theſe were different. conſtruction, general ca- 
And yet after all, the pia verborum, and every 
Wels and ERSE conti- other criterion of lan- 
nue as remote as poſſible guage. See the Speci- 


from the EnGLisH (and mens annexed to the pre- 


every other branch of the face. _ 
Tevuroxic whether an- „ Nations like angle 
cient or modern) in their * men, have their pecu- 


genius, idioms, inflection, “ liar ideas; theſe pecu- 


« liar 
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There is always ſomething to be admired in 


the language of a free people, however 


groſs and ignorant they may be in other 


reſpects: Such a language has always an 
energetic brevity, lively and ſententious 
turns, and pictureſque expreſſions, which 


the conſtraint of our education, the fear 
of ridicule, and the dominion of faſhion 


render the modern tongues incapable of re- 


taining. But what muſt have contributed 


ſtill further to give ſtrength and ſublimity to 
that of the ancient Scandinavians was their 
general and diſtinguiſhed taſte for poetry. 
This is a ſubject fo intereſting as to deſerve 


to be treated with particular attention, 


 MaxKxinD, every where eflentially tha 


ſame, have been always led to poetical 
compoſition, prior to that of proſe. This 


ſeems, at preſent, the reverſe of the natural 
order ; but we think ſo either through our 


-prejudices or for want of putting ourſelves 
in the place of a people who are ignorant of 


the art of writing. Pleaſing ſounds and 
the attractions of harmony would ſtrike at 
firſt every ear; but fong could not long 


& liar ideas become the © type. Hos xageiig 


genius of their lan- © #5, 7 avlewrs Ayes. 


c guage, ſince the ſym- HER Es. p. 497; 
ce bo] mult of courſe cor- : ; 7 
hs reſpond to its arche- | : - ng 2 1 
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ſubſiſt without poetry. No ſooner was it 


obſerved how theſe two united powers 


fixed and impreſſed thoſe images on the 
mind, which the memory was deſirous of 
retaining; than they acquired a new de- 
gree of eſteem, eſpecially among ſuch as 
aſpired to a laſting fame. Verſe was made 
uſe of to preſerve the memory of remark- 
able events and great actions. The laws of 
a people, their religious ceremonies and 
rural labours were alſo recorded in num- 


bers, becauſe theſe are ſubjects which con- 


fiſting of a great variety of particulars, 
might eaſily fall into oblivion. Hence it 
was that Greece could already boaſt of an 
Homer, an Heſiod, and of many other 


Fm | ſeveral ages before PHERECYDEs * 
ad written in proſe. Hence among the 


Gauls and other Celtic nations there were 


poems compoſed on all ſubjects from the 
earlieſt ages, which the Druids, who were 
appointed to educate the youth, frequently 
employed twenty years in teaching them to 
repeat T. This cuſtom, rendered ſacred 
by its high antiquity, which ever com- 
mands reſpect from the people, was in 


* He lived 600 years expedition. 
after the taking of Troy; 7 Cæſar. Comment. 
whereas there were poets lib. vi. 14. 
Nevious to that famous 


force 
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force many ages after the art of writin 
had pointed out a more perfect method of 
reſerving the memorials of human know- 
e In like manner the Scandinavians 
for a long time applied their Runic letters 
only to the ſenſeleſs purpoſes above- men- 
tioned; nor did they during ſo many years 
ever think of committing to writing thoſe 
verſes with which their memories were 
loaded ; and it is probable that they only 
wrote down a ſmall quantity of them at 
laſt. The idea of making a book never 
entered into the heads of thoſe fierce war- 
riors, who knew no medium between the 
violent exerciſes and fatigues of war or 
hunting ; and a ſtupid lethargic ſtate of 
inaction. Among the innumerable advan- 
tages, which accrued to the northern na- 
tions from the introduction of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, that of teaching them to ap- 
ply the knowledge of letters to afefal 
purpoſes, 1s not the leaſt valuable. Nor 
could a motive leſs ſacred have eradicated 
that habitual and barbarous prejudice, 
which cauſed them to neglect fo admirable 
a ſecret. The churches and monaſteries ; 
were at leaſt ſo many aſylums where this | 
ſecret was preſerved, while the ferocity of 
manners which prevailed in the dark ages, . 
tended again to conſign it to oblivion. The 
| theological diſputes between the different 
Vor. I. Chap. XIII. e ſects 
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ſects had this good effect, that they obliged 
them to. conſult many ancient books, and 
to. compoſe new ones. The Celtic religion 
on the contrary, by relying on poetry and 
tradition for the ee of its tenets, 
and in a manner forbidding the uſe of wri- 
ting, leſt they ſhould be divulged, muſt 
needs extend the empire of barbariſm and 


ignorance. 7 


So long as that religion ee in the 
North, the uſe of letters being very li- 


mited; it is no paradox to ſay that verſe. 


was a neceſſary medium of knowledge, 
and the poet an eſſential officer of the 
ſtate. And if it requires a peculiar and 
uncommon genius to excel in this art, the. 
3 of it would of courſe acquire a 

very high degree of eſteem and reſpect. 


All the hiſtorical monuments of the North 


are full of the honeurs paid this order 
of men both by princes and people; nor 
can the annals of poetry produce any age 


or country which reflects more glory and 


luſtre upon it. The ancient chronicles 
conſtantly repreſent the kings of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden as attended by 


one or more SCALDS * for this was the. 


* | The word SCALD is of ones e. Vide 
judged by Torfæus to Torfæi 5 ad Or- 
have ſignified originally cades, folio. To 
LE) ſmoother and poliſher - 2 as 
name 


My 
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. 
name they gave their poets. They were 
more eſpecially honoured and careſſed at the 
courts of thoſe princes, who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their great actions and 


paſſion for glory. HaroLD HaRFAGRE, 
for inſtance, placed them at his feaſts 
above all the other officers of his court *. 
Many princes entruſted them both in peace 
and war with commiſſions of the utmoſt 


importance. They never ſet out on any 
conſiderable expedition without ſome of 


them in their train. HAco earl of Nor- 


way had five, celebrated poets along with 
him in that famous battle of which I have 


ſpoken, when the warriors of Jomſburg 


were defeated; and hiſtory records that 


they ſung each an ode to animate the ſol- 


diers before they engaged F. * But they 


enjoyed another advantage, which would 
be more the envy of the poets of theſe: 


* Vid. Hiſt. Norveg. 


Cauſ. Contempt. a Dan. 


Mortis, p. 166. 

+ See Torf Bartholin, 
p· 172. who produces other 
inſtances to the ſame pur- 
poſe : particularly that of 
OLave king of Norway, 
who placed ,three of his 
SCALDs about him to be 
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eye · witneſſes of his ex- 


ploits (as deſcribed by 
our author below): theſe 


bards compoſed} each of 


them a ſong on the ſpot, 


which Bartholin has 
printed and-accompanied 
with a Latin verſion. 


Other ſongs of the ſame- 
kind may be found in the 


ſame author, he 43 * 


S a? 


„ 
days. They were rewarded for the poems 
they compoſed in honour of the kings and 

heroes, with magnificent preſents. We 
never find the scALD ſinging his verſes at 
the courts of princes without being recom- 
penſed with golden rings, glittering arms, 
and rich apparel. Their reſpect for this or- 
der of men often extended ſo far as to remit 
the puniſhment of crimes they had commit- 
ted, on condition they ſued out their pardon 
in verſe; and we have ſtill extant an ode, 
by which EIL I, a celebrated poet, atoned 
for a murder he had been guilty. of “. In 

a word, the poetic art was held in ſuch 
high eſtimation, that great Tords and even 
kings did not diſdain to cultivate it with 
the utmoſt pains themſelves. RoO VALID 
earl of the Orkney iflands paſſed for a very 
able poet; he boaſts himſelf, in a ſong 
of his which is ſtill extant, that he knew 
how to compole verſes on all ſubjects +. 
King REGNER was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
his {kill in poetry, than in war and navi- 


Elk had even kil- with the original, in a 
led the fon of that prince, little 8 Vo pamphlet, in- 
who remitted his puniſn- titled “ Five Pieces of 
ment: This was Eric „ Runic Poetry, tranſſat- 
Blodox king of Norway, ed from the Icelandic 
The reader may ſee an „language, 1763. 

. Engliſh verſion of the 5 's 
poem EG1LL compoſed + Vid. Worm, Litter. 
on this occaſion, together Runic. p. 195. 


+ 


1 


1 

gation. Many of his poems were long 
preſerved in the North, and may be fd 
inſerted in the hiſtory of his life : and it is 


well known that he died no leſs like a 


t than an hero. 


The reſpect however which the nor- 
thern nations paid to their scALDs was not 


owing to the nobility of their extraction. 


A people whole object was glory, could not 


fail of ſhowing a great deference to thoſe 
who both publiſhed it abroad and conſigned 
it to futurity, let their original be what it 
would. A prince or. illuſtrious warrior 
oftentimes expoſed his life with ſo much 
intrepidity only to be. praiſed by his Scald, 
Who was both the witneſs and judge of his 
bravery. It is affirmed that this kind of 
men, altho' poets, were never guilty of flat- 


tery, and never laviſhed their praiſes on he- 


roes and kings themſelves unleſs theirgallant 


exploits were quite inconteſtible * Hence 


aroſe the. cuſtom of always bringing them 
into the ſcene of action: OLave king of 
Norway placing three of them one day 
around him in battle, cried out with ſpirit, 
* You ſhall not relate what you have only 
* heard, but what you are eye- witneſſes 


* Vid. Bartholin. p. 154. et cap. 10. lib. i. 
paſſim. e 28 
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« of yourſelves . The fame poets uſually 
ſiung their verſes themſelves at ſolemn feſti- 
I vals and in great aſſemblies, tothe ſound of 
 - the flute or harp f. But the ſubject of 
theſe poems was not confined to one ſingle 
event, ſuch as a victory or ſome generous 
action; it was frequently a genealogical] 
hiſtory of all the kings of the country, de- 
duced down from the Gods to the reigning 
prince, who always derived his origin from 
them. Theſe poems 'were, according to 

Tacitus, the only annals of the Germans : 

They' had great numbers of them, which 
were not wholly forgotten in the eighth 
century; fince Eginhard relates, that 
a | CHARLEMAGNE cauſed them to be com- 
ä mitted to writing. And even learnt 
« himſelf, adds the hiſtorian, ** the rude 
« and ancient ſongs in which the ex- 
« ploits and the wars of the firſt princes 
were celebrated. In poems of the 
fame kind confiſted for many ages all the 
hiſtory of the Scandinavians. A hard 
named T'10DOLFE, "ns in "us 
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178. Bartholin. Gaul. _ memoriæ et annalium 
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verſes the exploits of Harold and thirty ; 
of his predeceſſors ; another called Ey= | 
' vIND, compoſed an hiſtorical poem which | 
went back as far as Odin. Such are the : 
ſources whence Saxo drew his materials for Ml 
the firſt ſix or ſeven books of his hiſtory, AJ 
and he might doubtleſs have derived. great | 

aſſiſtance from them, if he had not hap- | 
pened to live in an age wholly deſtitute » | 

of that exact ſkill in criticiſm, which 
knows how to ſeparate facts from the 
fictions with which they are blended. 

The neceſſity there was for 'poets, the 
natural attractions of the art itſelf, and 
thoſe it derived from the manners of the 
age, greatly multiplied the number of 
$SCALDS. An ancient Icelandic manuſcript | 
has preſerved a liſt of all ſuch as diſtin» - - 
guiſhed themſelves in the three northern 

_ kingdoms, from the reign of Regner Lod- 
brog to that of Valdemar II.“ They are in 
number two hundred and thirty, among 
whom we find more than one crowned head, 
But what is not leſs remarkable is, that the 
greateſt part of them are natives of Iceland, 
The reader has doubtleſs by this time obſer- 
ved that we are indebted to that iſland for 
almoſt all the hiſtorical monuments of the 
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* Viz. from A. D. 750, to 1157.—Vide SCALDA- 
TAL in Append, ad Lit. Run, Ol. Worm. p. 242. 
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northern nations now remaining. It cannot. 
.eafily be accounted for how it came to 
paſs, that a people digjoined- from the 
reſt of the world, few in number, de- 
preſſed by poverty, and fituated in fo un- 
favourable a climate, ſhould be capable in 
thoſe dark ages, of manifeſting ſuch a taſte 
for literature, and ſhould even riſe to 
the perception of the more refined men- 
tal pleaſures. While they were heathens, 
the Icelandic annaliſts were always deem- 
ed the beſt in the North. After they 
had embraced the Chriſtian faith, they 
were the firſt who thought of unravelling 
the chaos of ancient hiſtory, who collected 
the old poems, digeſted the chronicles into 
a regular form, and applied themſelves to 
reſcue from oblivion the traditions of their 
pagan theology. Were we better informed 
of certain particulars relating to the ſtate 
of the North during thoſe remote ages, we 
might poſſibly find the cauſe of this phe- 
nomenon either in the poverty of the inha- 
bitants of Iceland, which drove them to 
ſeek their fortunes at the neighbouring 
courts; Or in the ſucceſs of their firſt bards, 
which excited their emulation, and at the 


_ fame time prepoſſeſſed ſtrangers in their fa- 


your; Or laſtly, in the nature of their re- 
publican government, in which the talent 
of oratory and the ne of ſuperior 

| x; _*ub 


| A 
ſenſe and capacity are the direct roads to 
reſpect and preferment. | | 
The ſtile of theſe ancient poems 1s very 
enigmatical and figurative, very remote 
from the common language, and for that 
reaſon,” grand, but tumid; ſublime, but 
obſcure, If it be the character of po- 
etry to haye nothing in common with 
proſe, if the language of the Gods ought 
to be quite different from that of men, if 
every thing ſhould be expreſſed by imagery, 
figures, hyperboles, and allegories, the 
Scandinavians may rank in the higheſt claſs 
of poets : Nor is this unaccountable. The 
ſoaring flights of fancy may poſſibly more 
| peculiarly belong to a rude and uncultivated, 
than to a civilized people. The great ob- 
jects of nature {trike more forcibly on rude 
imaginations. Their paſſions are not im- 
paired by the conſtraint of laws and edu- 
cation. The paucity of their ideas and the 
barrenneſs of their language oblige them to 
borrow from all nature, images fit to cloath 
their conceptions in. How ſhould abſtract 
terms and reflex ideas, which ſo much 
enervate our poetry, be found in theirs ? 
They could ſeldom have been met with in 
their maſt familiar converſations. - The 
moment the foul, reflecting on its own 
operations recurs inwards, and detaches it- 
ſelf from exterior objects, the imagination 
Chap. XIII. 8 loſes 


1 
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loſes its energy, the paſſions their activity, 
the mind becomes ſevere, and requires 
ideas rather than ſenſations; language then 
becomes preciſe and cautious, and poetry 
A being no longer the child of pure paſſion, 
1 is able to affect but feebly. If it be aſked, 
1 what is become of that magic power which 
the ancients attributed to this art? It may 
be well ſaid to exiſt no more. The poetry 
of the modern languages is nothing more 
than reaſoning in rhime, addreſſed to the 
underſtanding, but very little to the heart. 
No longer eſſentially connected with reli- 
gion, politics or morality, it is at preſent, 
if I may fo ſay, a mere private art, an 
amuſement that attains its end when it 
hath gained the cold approbation of a few N 
ſelect judges. e 
The moſt affecting and moſt ſtriking 
ages in the ancient northern poetry, 
were ſuch as now ſeem to us the moſt whim- 
ical, unintelligible and overſtrained : 80 
different are our modes of thinking from 
theirs. We can admit of nothing but 
what is accurate and perſpicuous. They 
only required bold and aſtoniſhing images 
which appear to us hyperbolical and gi- 
gantic. What alſo contributes to render 
their poetry very obſcure at preſent, is that 
the language of it is borrowed from their 
mythology; a mythology not ſo familiar to 
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us as ; that of the Greeks and Romans, 
When they did not allude to their own 
fables, they took their metaphors from 
other ſubjects, which were commonly very 
far-fetched and remote: Thus a poet ſel- 
dom expreſſed heaven by any other term 
than <* the ſcull of the giant Ymer,” al- 
luding to a fable on that ſubject. The 
rain- bow was called © the bridge of the 
* Gods: Gold was * the tears of Freya: 
Poetry, the preſent, or the drink of 
« Odin.” The earth was either indiffer- 
- ently © the ſpouſe of Odin, The fleſh of 
„ Ymer, The daughter of the night, The 
< veſſel which floats on the ages; Or the 
* foundation of the air :” Herbs and plants 


were called, the hair or the fleece of 


ce the earth.” A combat was termed .** a 
ce bath of blood, The hail of Odin, The 
£ ſhock of bucklers:” The fea was the 
« field of pirates, and the girdle of the 
. earth:” lee, © the greateſt of ' 

bridges: A ſhip, the horſe of the 
* waves: The tongue, © The ſword of 
<« words,” &c. Each of their deitiey 
might be expreſſed by an infinite variety 
of phraſes. In ſhort, a peculiar ſtudy of 
this kind of language was neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a poet; for which reaſon they early 


compoſed a dictionary of it for the uſe 


as well of the Scalds, as their readers. | 
Shep. XIII. N | The 
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The ſame Rograld earl of the Orkneys, 
before ſpoken of, is ſaid to have compoſed 
a work of this ſort, which, according to 
Wormius, is ſtill extant, under the name of 


THE POETICAL KEY *, Another is. found 


at the end of the Icelandic Epp, and is 


intitled sc AL DA, or The art of Poetry. 


This is a collection of epithets and ſynoni- 


mous words ſelected from their beſt poets, 
very like thoſe which are put into the 
hands of young people when they firſt ap- 
ply themſelves to Latin poetry, 

Vet they ſometimes compoſed verſes in a 
more ſimple ſtile, and nearer approaching to 


common language; but this only happened | 


when i in converſation a Scald, either to ſhew: 
his happy talent, or to do more honour to 
the perſon with whom he converſed, anſwer- 


ed in extemporary metre. This ſingular 


mode of expreſſing themſelves was very 
common among the ancient Scandinavians, 
ang —_ in what degree of eſteem this 


— 7 . Vid. Worm. Litter. 10, confeciſſe QUCIEUY nn 


Runic. p. 195, —— Rog- Habuit etiam ille in Pa- 
valdus * comes, læſtinam navigans itineris 
printeps egregius, inter comites Rhythmiſtas duos 
alias nobiles dotes, quibus Iſlandes, qui una cum ipſo 
ornatus g, præſlantiſſimus res quotidie geſtas rhythmis 


1 4 et promptiſſimus fuit Rhyth-  comprehenderunt, et. magna 


mi Na, etCLAVEM RHYTH- apud illum in n. 


1, 2 adbuc er- Nn Re T. 
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people held the art of poetry, The chro- 
nicles have preſerved a great number of 
ſuch converſations in verſe; and there is 
reaſon to believe that theſe poems, which 
might be ſung at firſt and eafily committed 
to memory, were oftentimes the text of 
which ſucceeding chronicles were nothing 
mere than commentaries or expoſitions. 
There is no appearance that the verſes 
were compoſed by the authors of thoſe 
hiſtories : They are never aſſigned to any 
but the scarDs by profeſſion; and are 
quoted by the hiſtorians as their proofs and 
' vouchers : And beſides it is known to have 
been uſual with the Scalds to interlard 
their diſcourſe with extemporary verſes. 
There are to this day both in the North, in 
Italy and in other countries, many famous 


- compoſers of impromptu's.s Thus it is 


reported of an Icelandic bard, named 81- 
VARD *, that when he ſpoke in proſe his 
tongue ſeemed embarraſſed and to deliver 
his thoughts with difficulty, but that he 
expreſſed himſelf in verſe with the greateſt. 
fluency and eaſe. The hiſtorians frequently 
and poſitively aſſure us that theſe verſes 
were ſpoken off-hand. This is what is 
remarked in the life of the poet EGLI, 
for inſtance, who purchaſed his pardon 


* Vid. Olav. in Epiſt. apud Worm. Litter. Runic. 
Chap. XIII. from 
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from the king of Norway by ſinging 
an extemporary ode which ſtill remains, 
and is intitled THE RANSOM oF EOIII . 
The ſame elogium is often given to an- 
other more ancient Scald, called EyyinD, 
and ſurnamed from his ſuperior talents, 
0 The croſs of the poets.” All the chro- 

nieles mention his great facility in com- 
poſing verſes, as a matter well known 
throughout the North. 

We muſt not however infer, that theſs 
poets were wholly unconfined by rules, or 
hat even they were not under very ſevere 
ones: it is true, if we may credit Wor- 
mius, they were ignorant of the ſhackles 
of rhime, which have ſo long galled mo- 
aun e But Er . learned 


* Vid. Torf. H. N. 
tom. ii. P · 188. et ſeq. 


+ By way of Appendix | 
to his LirsRaATURA Ru- 


' NICA,. Wormius has gi- 
ven ſome of the laws of 
the ancient Runic Poetry 


communicated to him by 


a friend: One of theſe i is, 
&. Rhythmorum ucterum in- 
&« fimita fere ſunt genera, 


% vulgo tamen uſitatiorum” 


& centum triginta ſex. eſſe 
cc putantur :” the author 


adds by way of corollary 


'* +» » Nec inter bæc recen- 


cognitum ; ſuperficial Rea- 


| en 


ſebatur lad, genus quo jam 


ludunt naſtrates, totum ar- 
tificiam in 0pporoTiAEUTOG 
ponentes, Meaning only 
that there were 136 ſorts 
of metre, without includ- 


ing rhyme ; for he after- 


wards gives a long poem 
all in rhyme. But the 
publiſher having inad- 
vertently added in the 
margin (by way of giv- 


ing the contents of the 


paragraph) Modernum 
Rhythmi genus veteribus in- 


ders 


bs | 0 399. ** 

man ſhould rather have nid; NET the old 
northern poets did not always make uſe of 
rhime; for he even quotes, in the ſame- 
treatiſe, ancient poems which are not . 
in rhime, but even rhimed with the ut- 


moſt exactneſs *. 


ders have been led into 
the miſtake, that Rhyme 
was wholly unknown to 
the northern SCALDs, 


and by parity of reaſon | 


to all the Gothic poets ; 


whereas it was undoubt- 


edly from theſe that this 
modern ornament of 


BARTH OLIN has al 


verfe derived its origin 
and uſe. * 

* This is the famous 
Ode of EciLL, mentioned 
above; which is not only 
in ſingle, but double 


rhymes, Take a ſtanza; 


by way of ſpecimen.: 


Raud bhitner bior 


That var D < Hy" 


- Pleinn hitte far 
Frlugn areyrug ſpior 
Ol Flagas gota © 
Dharbiodur ſota 
Tyrad niſt NAR A 


Nattuerd ara. 


1% . © The king dyed 
« his ſword in crimſon ; 
his ſword that glutted 
« the hungry ravens. 
The weapon aimed at 
« human life. The 
ce bloody lances flew. 
* The commander of the 


&« Scottiſh fleet fed fat 
„the birds of prey. The 


Chap. XIII. ; 


cc ſiſter of NAR A[ Death] 
- © trampled on the foe: 
< ſhe trampled on the 


6c evening food of the 
c engle. See Fark 


Pieces oF Runic Po- 
ETRY, p. 52.93. OLA 
Worm. LITERATUR. 
RUNIC. p. 232. 5 
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given us two little ſongs in rhime, which 
ſeem to be older than the tenth century . 
It is probable that many more of the 
ſame age, are either totally loſt or con- 
cealed in manuſcripts which I am unac- 
quainted with. Since that time the poets 
have more and more run into the uſe of 
rhime. We find in the collection of an- 
cient. monuments, publiſhed by Mr. Bior- 
ner, a pretty long poem, which, according 
to that author, was writ in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century ; this poem is not only 
moſt exactly and uniformly in rhime, but 
the meaſure ſeems. to be much like what 
we [the French] call heroic or Alexandrine 
verſe. Some people have advanced that 
rhime is of a very ancient date among the 
Celtic nations ; but it is difficult to give 
very ſolid proofs of this: it is however 
likely enough, if we reflect that the Scan- 
dinavians * were long acquainted with it, 
and that there is no kind of harmony or 
cadence more ſimple or more likely to catch 
the ear. | | | 


f Vid. Olaf. Tryg- were a branch of the 
guaſon. Saga apud Bar- Celtes: One may how- 
tholin. Cauſ. contempt. ever infer from its being 
a Dan. mortis, p. 81, et uſed among thoſe nor- 
p. 489. +... thern tribes, that it early 

* This is true, ſup- prevailed among the other 
poſing the Scandinavians Gothic nations, . 


It 


7 - | 
It is not'eaſy to diſcover wherein con- 
ſiſted the mechaniſm and harmony of thoſe 


ancient verſes which were not in rhime, 


The learned who have made the northern 
languages their ſtudy, fancy they diſcover 
in ſome of them the Saphic meaſure, which 
many Greek lyric poets and Horace in 
_ Latin fo frequently choſe x. In others the 


 * Dalin. Suea. Rik. 

Hiſt. lib. viii. [This 
reſemblance to the Sap- 
phic meaſure, will I am 
afraid be found only ima- 
ginary. It may with 
more -certainty be affirm- 
ed that the vaſt variety of 
metre uſed by the ancient 
SCALDS may chiefly, if 


not altogether be reduced 


to different kinds of Al- 


literation. In Wormius 


we have an exact analyſis 
of one of theſe ſorts of 
metre: in which it was 
requiſite that the ſtanza 


poet 


or ſtrophe ſhould conſiſt 
of four diſtichs, and each 
verſe of ſix ſyllables. In 
each diſtich three words 
at leaſt were required to 


begin with the ſame let- 


ters, (that is, two words 
in one verſe, and one in 
the other), that there 


ſhould beſides this be two 


correſpondent ſyllables in 
each verſe, and that none 
of the correſpondences 


_ought immediately to fol- 


low each other; &c. as 
in the following Latin 
couplet : 


ChriSTus Caput nod Trum 
CorO Net te BO Nis. 


This appears to us at 
| . to be only a very 

aborious way of trifling ; 
| however we ought not to 


Vor. I. Chap. XII. 


decide too haſtily: every 
language has its own pe- 
culiar laws of harmony; 
and as the ancient Greeks 

D d and 
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within fix ſyllables. 


and Romans formed their 
metre of certain artful 


diſtributions of their long 
and ſhort ſyllables: ſo 
the northern Sealds placed 
the ſtructure of theirs in 
the ſtudied repetition and 


adaptation of the vowels, 
and conſonants. 


ts. —— The 
fame mode of verſification 


was admired b) our An. 
e anceſtors, and 


ath not wholly been laid 
aſide much more than 


two centuries among our 


Engliſh poets; ſee ? Re- 
6 Jiques of ancient Engl. 
« poetry,” Vol. II. p. 
260. —— It may not be 
amiſs to add, that the 
metre of the WELSH 
bards is altogether of the 


alliterative kind, and full 


as artificial as that of the 
ancient Scandinavians : 


Vet thoſe who thoroughly 


underſtand that language, 
aſſert that this kind of 


. metre is extremely pleaſ- 


ing to the ear, and does 
not ſubject the poet to 


the two firſt lines of each ſtrophe with 
the ſame letters, and to confine his verſe 


Others think they 


obſerve that the initial letters of the lines 


correſpond 


more reftraint than the 


different ſorts of feet did 


the Greek and Roman 


poets. | 
Perhaps it · will not b 


difficult to find the differ- 


ence between the metre 
of the ancient Claſſics, 
and that of the Gothic 
and Celtic bards, in the 
different genius of their 


reſpective languages. The 


Greek and Latin tongues 
chiefly conſiſted of poly- 


ſyllables, df words ending 


with vowels, and not o- 


verburdened with conſo- 
nants: their poets there- 


fore (if they would pro- 
duce harmony) could not 


but make their metre to 
conſiſt in quantity, or the 


artful diſpoſal of the long 
and” ſhort ſyllables; 


U ** 


whereas the old Celtic 


and Teutonic languages 
being chiefly compoſed of 


monoſyllables, could have 
had hardly any ſuch thing 
as quantity, and on the 


ache? Tam eee, 


7 24 
9 


1 


4 
| 


not une them. 
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5 1 2 of thoſe * haye e them 
a u 5 

This taſte for the abſtruſe and compli- 
cated, could not fail of running them into 
allegories and enigmas of every kind: We 
often meet with princes and great warriors 
in the ancient chronicles, propoſing riddles 
and affixing enalties on ſuch as could 
In the firſt interview 
king Regner had with the beautiful ſhep- 
herdeſs before mentioned, he tried by 
enigmas to diſcover whether her wit was 
anſwerable to her beauty. Another kin 
named ERIC, rendered himſelf famous for 
being able to give immediate anſwers to 


thirty riddles, which Odin himſelf had 


harſh conſonants, the firſt interweaving, repeating 


effort of their bards to 
reduce it to harmony muſt 
have been by placing 
theſe conſonants at ſuc 
diſtances from each other, 
ſo intermixing them with 


vowels, and fo artfully 


Chap, XIII, 


and dividing theſe ſe- 
veral ſounds, as to pro- 


duce an agreeable effect 


from their ſtructure. T. 
10 Worm. App. Litt, 
Run. p. 165. rec. edit. 


D d 2 come 


; AAS. 
come to propoſe to him, having aflumed 
the appearance of one GES T, a man ex- 
tremely well verſed in this art. Theſe are 
{till extant in an old Icelandic romance *. 
But excepting ſome few, which are toler- 
ably ingenious, they are either totally un- 


intelligible, or built on verbal equivoca- 


tions. The poets were not limited to this 
kind only. There is mention made from 
the earlieſt ages of LoGocryens ＋, and 
other ſtill more trifling ſpecies of wit, for 
which we happily want even names. Some 
of them muſt have coſt much labour, and 
all imply ſuch an acuteneſs and patience in 


the inventors, as would hardly be expected 


from a nation of warriors. 

In regard to the old poems, all that is moſt 
needful to be known about them, is the 
peculiar genius, manner and taſte that runs 
through them. Some of them preſent us 
with the faithful and genuine mode of 
thinking of thoſe times, but they are of- 
ten difficult to underſtand, and fill more 


bs, ee N evertheleſs, to ſatisfy the 


0 Vid. Hervarer Saga. ent parts of the ſame 


c. xv. word. See inſtances of 
A LococRvrz is a this ſpecies of falſe wit 
kind of enigma, which in Ol. Wormii Literat. 
conſiſts of taking, in dif- * p. 1 2 1 &c. 
ferent” ſenſes; the differ- . 
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Euriofity of thoſe readers who like to view 


the original manners and ſpirit of a people, 

I have endeavoured to tranſlate ſuch frag- 
ments of ancient northern poetry as would: 
beſt anſwer this purpoſe. Theſe tranſla- 
tions, together with a few explanatory 


notes, will be thrown to the end by way 


of ſequel, and as affording vouchers to this 
little work. 


Hen remains now but one word to 
J add by way of coxcHUsiox. When 
the truth of facts is once ſolidly eſtabliſhed, 
we may ſafely reaſon concerning their 
cauſes. From a repreſentation of ſuch 
facts, (which are here only brought toge- 
ther and left to ſpeak for themſelves) a 
picture has been given of the ancient 
northern nations. But having thus in- 
formed ourſelves concerning the manners 
of this people; why may not we proceed a 


ſtep farther, to conſider the general cauſes of 


their character. It does not ſeem impoſſible 
here to diſcover and perſue the path which 
nature hath taken. A great abundance of 


blood and humours, ſtrong and rigid fibres, 


together with an inexhauſtible vigour, 
formed the conſtitutional temperament of 


the Scandinavians and Germans, as they do 
J indeed 


y 
Wl 


4 like climate *. 
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indeed of all favage people who live under 


Hence proceeded that impetuoſity and 
vibleince of their paſſions when they were 
once rouſed; and hence in their calmer 
moments that ſerious, phlegmatic and in- 
dolent turn. The exerciſes of war and the- 


Chace, which are great fatigues to a leſs 


robuſt people, were to them only amuſe- 
ments, the means of ſhaking off their 
lethargy, and of giving an agreeable and 
even neceſſary motion to the body. Their 


reliſh for this kind of life, the effect of 7 


* Sub — nu 


triumtur gentes immani- 


bus corporibus, candidis co- 
hiribus, ſanguine mult, 


quoniam ab humoris pleni- 
tate, cœligue refrigera- 


| tionibus ſunt confir mati. 


Sanguinis abundantid ſerro 


Br we ine timore. . ._. 


tt © = hgh naſcuntur 
regionibus ad armorum ve- 


hementiam pardtiores ſunt, 
magniJque viribus ruunt 
fine timore, ſed tarditate 
animi refringuntur. Vi- 
truv. lib. vi. The an- 
cients bear witneſs to 


theſe aſſertiois; The 
' - ſentiments of Vitruvius 
are here nothing more 


* * 


than their Leap 6pi- 


nion. [Let the reader 


caſt his eye over the fol- 


lowing paſſages. Septen- 
trionales populi largo ſan- 
gue redundantes. Veget. 
I, 2» Gothi conſcientia 
virium freti, robore cor- 
poris validi, manu prompti. 
Iſidor. Chronic. p. 730. 
Getmanicæ nationes, ſœæ- 
wiffims duratæ frigoribus, 
mores ex ipſo cœli rigore 
traxerunt, Iſid. Orig. 
lib, ix. cap. 2. 8 othe 


gens laboribus et balls af- : 
Pera: dires corporum im- 


menſæ. Juſtin. lib. 
cap. 3. Pirft Edie] 


conſti- 
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of motion as is neceſſary to his own eaſe. 


"6 1 
conſtitution, ſtrengthened in its turn the 
cauſe that produced it. Thus ſtrongly 


moulded by the hand of nature, and ren- 


dered hardy by education, the opinion they 
entertained of their own courage and 
ſtrength muſt have given the peculiar turn 
to their character. A man who thinks he 
has nothing to fear, cannot endure any 


ſort of conſtraint ;- much leſs will he ſubmit 


to any arbitrary authority, which he ſees 
only ſapported by human power, or ſuch 


as he can brave with impunity, As he 


thinks himſelf not obliged to court any 


one's favour or deprecate his reſentment, _ 
he ſcorns diſſimulation, artifice or falſhood. 


He regards theſe faults, the effects of fear, 
as the moſt degrading of all others. He is 
always ready to repel force by force ; hence 
he is neither ſuſpicious nor diſtruſtful. A 
declared enemy to his enemy, he attacks 
openly; he confides in and is true to others; 


_ generous and ſometimes in the higheſt de- 


gree magnanimous, becauſe he places his 
deareſt intereſt in the idea he entertains 
and would excite of his courage. He does 
not willingly confine himſelf to ſuch occu- 
pations as require more aſſiduity than ac- 
tion, more application of mind than body; 
becauſe moderate exerciſe is not ſufficient to 
put his blood and fibres. into ſuch a degree 
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Hence that diſtaſte for the arts; and ad the 
aſſions always endeavour to juſtify them- 


ſelves, hence alſo that contempt and preju- 


dice which repreſents the profeſſion of the 
arts as diſhonourable. War then becomes 
the only employment he can exerciſe with 
pleaſure. The frequent and extreme vi- 


ciſſitudes, the fatigues and dangers at- 


tendant on this way of life, are alone 


able to throw. him into thoſe violent and 


continual agitations his habit of body re- 
.quires. Now if we ſuppoſe after this a 

whole ſociety compoſed of ſuch men, to 
what a degree of emulation muſt their cou- 
rage ariſe? The love of diſtinction ſo na- 
tural to all men, having here no other 


object than perſonal valour, with what ar- 


.dour muſt that quality have been cultivated 
and cheriſhed ? - The love of arms becym- 
ing thus their ruling and univerſal paſſion, 
would ſoon characteriſe their religion, dic- 


tate their laws, and in ſhort form their 


prejudices and gpinjons, which decide _ 
thing among mankind. , 

But it may be objetted,.'t that if the man- 
ners and character of the ancient northern 
peo le proceeded ſo much from the climate, 
as the fame cauſe ſtill operates, why. is the 
effect altered? This is only a * 
difficulty. A nation is never ſolely in 
fluenced by climate, ercept in its — Kiva 
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1 (499) 
while it is uncultivated and barbarous, it 
is only guided by inſtinct; the objects of 
ſenſe and the modes of living being as yet 
ſimple and uniform. When after ſome ages, 
reaſon has been expanded by experience 
and reflection, when legiſlators have ariſen, 


who either by the native force of genius, 


or by obſerving the manners of other na- 
tions, have ſo enlarged their underſtand- 
ings as to perceive the neceſſity of a change 
of manners, it is then that a new ſyſtem 
of principles combat, and either divide the- 
empire with, or totally triumph over the 
firſt phyſical cauſes. Such was the imme- 
diate effect of Chriſtianity in the North, an 
event which, conſidered only in a philo- 
ſophical light, ſhould be ever regarded as 
the dawn of thoſe happy days, which were 
afterwards to ſhine out with ſuperior ſplen- 
dour. In effect, this religion, which tended 
to correct the abuſe of licentious liberty, 
to baniſh bloody diſſentions from among 
individuals, to reſtrain robberies and pi- 
racy, ſoftening the ferocity of manners, 
requiring a certain knowledge of letters and 
hiſtory, re-eſtabliſhing a part of mankind, 
who groaned under a miſerable ſlavery, in 
their natural rights, introducing a reliſh for 


a life of peace, and an idea of happineſs 


independant of ſenſual gratifications, ſowed 
the ſeeds, if I may fo ſpeak, of that new 
Chap. XIII. N 
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Ps (rr) : 

irft, which grew to maturity in the ſuc- 
— ages, Bo to which the arts and 
ſciences ſpringing up along with it, added 
ſtill more ftrength and vigour. 

Bur after all, is it very certain, as the ob- 
jection fappoſes, s, that the climate of Europe 
hath not andergone a change ſince the times 
we ſpeak of? Thoſe who have read the an- 
cients with attention, think differently, and 
conclude, that the degrees of cold are at 
this time much leſs ſevere than they were 


formerly. This is not a place to enlarge 
on a ſubje& which might appear foreign to 


the cir * Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that 
the rivers in Gaul, namely, the Lol RE and 
the Riroxx were regularly frozen over every 
year, ſo that frequently whole armies with 
their carriages and baggage could march 
over them +. Even the TyYBER froze at 
Rome, and Juvenal fays poſitively, that it 
was requiſite to break the ice in winter, in 
order to come at water of that river 8. 

| Many 


4 


Dees By Hiftoire des Cel- v. Dion 10 mentions 


tes, tom. i. c. 12. may be the coldneſs of Gaul, 
conſulted in this matter. lib. Ixxix. and Statius in 


t Vid. Diod. Sic. lib. Sylv. lib, x. carm. 1. 


'$ Hybermim Hadid glacie deſcendet in amnem, 
Ter matutino Tyber mergetur. _ Juv. Sat. 6. 


3 abbe du Bos, from TyBseR at Rome now 


whom this quotation is freezes no more than the 


borrowed, adds, that the NiLE at Grand 92 
N e 
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Many paſſages in Horace ſuppoſe the ſtreets 
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of Rome to be full of ice and ſnow ®, 
Ovid affures. us, that the Black Sea was 
frozen annually, and appeals for the truth 
of this to the governour of the province, 


whoſe name he mentions : he alſo relates 


ſeveral circumſtances concerning that cli- 


mate, which at preſent agree only with Nor- 
way or Sweden T. The foreſts of Thrace 
and Pannonia were full of white bears 
and white boars, in like manner as now 


— — 


the foreſts of the North . The northern 


and that the Romans 
reckon it a very rigorous 
winter if the ſnow lies 
two days on the ground 
unmelted, and if there is 


any ice on the fountains 


which are expoſed to the 
North. ET 
* See in particular lib. 
ii. fat. 3 et 6. aL 
t Vid. Triſt. lib. iii. 


eleg. 9. De Ponto. lib; iv. 


eleg. 7. 9.10. Tourne- 
fort, a native of Pro- 
vence, ſays in his Voy- 
ages, that there is no part 
of the world- where the 
climate is more mild, nor 
the fruits more abundant 
than in TRHRACE; and 
that the BLack SEA is 
now never frozen, Yet 


part 


Pliny, Herodian, Strabo, 


and other authors ex- 
preſsly ſay, that TyHRACE 
is in a moſt frightful cli- 
mate, that the inhabitants 
are forced to bury in the 
earth and to cover over 
with .dung, during the 
winter, all the fruit-trees 
they wiſh to preſerve: 
Ovid and Strabo agree in 
ſaying, that the countries 
about the Boriſthenes and 
the Cimmerian Boſpho- 
rus are both uninhabited 
and uninhabitable by rea- 
ſon of the cold. Vid. 
Plin. lib. xv. c. 18. He- 
rodian. lib. i. p. 26. Stra- 
bo 11. Ovid, Trift. lib. 
„ 

+ Vid. Pauſan. Arcad. 
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pot of Spain was little inhabited for the | 
lame cauſe ®, In ſhort, all the ancients 


who mention the climate of Gaul, Ger- 


many, Pannonia and Thrace, ſpeak of it as 


inſupportable +, and agree that the ground 
el with 8 the greateſt ws 05 
the year, being incapable of producing 
olives, grapes, and moſt other fruits. It is 
eaſy to conceive that the foreſts being 
cleared away, the face of the country bet- 
ter cultivated, and the marſhy places 
drained, the moiſt exhalations which 

enerate cold, muſt be conſiderably leſ- 
Ened. and that the rays of the ſun muſt 
have a freer acceſs to warm the earth. 


The ſame thing has happened in North 


America ſince the Europeans have carried 


* 5 N ** £ F 
4 W . 
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c. xii, The Gauliſh and 
German horſes were very 


ſmall and ill-made, as are 


theſe of the coldeſt parts 


of Scandinavia, which 


M. Buffon attributes to 


the ſevere cold of thoſe 
countries. V. Hiſt, Nat. 
tom. iv. du Cheval. Equi 


non forms conſpicui. Tac. 
erm. Jumenta Germa- 


nis parva et deformia. 
Cæſar. de bell. Gallic. 


lib. xiv. 


Vid. Strab. lib. iii. 


— [Polybius ſpeaks 


of Arcadia itſelf as ſituate 
under a cold and humid 
climate, Lib. iv. c. 21: 
1 QNuid iſtis locis afpes 
rius ? Gicte e 
nix. Germania informis 
terris. Aſpera cœlo. Ger- 
mania frugiferarum arbo- 
rum impatiens. Tacitus 
paſſim. Gallicd hyeme fri- 
gidior. Petronius. Scy- 


. quid frigore pejus: 


vid. &c. 2 


Hiri Edit. 


there 
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there their wonted induſtry v. The i. 
ſtory of the North leaves us no room 


doubt, that there have been vaſt foreſts cut 
down, and by this ſingle means extenſiye 
marſhes have been dried up and converted 


into land fit for cultivation. Without 
mentioning the general cauſes which in- 
ſenſibly effect the deſtruction of foreſts, it 
was common to ſet theſe on fire in order 
to procure fertile fields. This was ſo uſual 
a practice in SWEDEN, that this country is 


ſuppoſed to have taken its name from 


thence T. A king of that country was 


* cc Our colonies in 
« North-America“ (ſays 
a learned Engliſhman) 
6 become more 
cc perate in proportion 
c 2s we cut down the 
cc foreſts; but they are 
6 in general colder than 
c“ the countries of Eu- 
4c rope ſituated under the 
& ſame latitude,” id. 
Hume's Political Diſ. 
courſ. Diſc, 10. p. 246. 
Father Charlevoix ob- 
ſerves the ſame of Ca- 
nada. Experience,” 


ſays he, puts it paſt. 


“ contradiction, that the 
& cold decreaſes in pro- 
4 portion as the country 
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tem 


66 js diſcovered, 97 8 &e, 


Journal Hiſtorique d' un 


Voyage en Amerique, 


'Lettre X. p. 188. 


+ From 155 old Cim- 


' bric word SviDia' to 


burn : Hence lands 
cleared a and pre- 
pared for cultivation are 
called in the North 
Suidior and Suidioland. 
The ſame derivation 
holds in the German di- 
ale ; Sueden from Sueda, 
to burn. Vid. Olai 
Vereli Notæ in Hiſt. 
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_—_ woop=co% TER, for havin 
up and cleared vaſt provinces, 0 


5 fr A he trees with which it was a 
coyered. Nor were they leſs cleared awa 
in Norway and Denmar 


Thus a chan; 
in the climate muſt long have preceded 


” that i in the manners. 


What concluſion qught we to draw from 


: all this? If for thefe fifteen or ſixteen 


centuries, the arts, ſciences, induſtry and 
* have been inceſſantly advancing 
in the north of Europe, we cannot but 
evidently diſcover three cauſes of this, 
which, though different in their natures, 
have yet been productive of the fame effect. 


The firſt is that reſtleſsneſs natural to the 
| people of all nations, but which acts more 
| forceqbly-on the inhabitants of Europe, and 
Is eyer urging them to exchange their pre- 


ſent condition, in hopes of a better; the 
ſecond, ſlower but equally ſure, is the 
change of climate: the third, more ſen- 


übles more expeditious, but more acci- 


dental, is that communication formed 
between mankind by commerce and reli- 
gion, and cemented by a thouſand new 


5 relations; which. has in a ſhort time tranſ- 
ported from the South into the North new 


arts, manners and opinions. Theſe three 


ur have continually Peraiee, nw the 
face 
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Face of Scandinavia tab 95 WO, t "Ii 
ready ſhines with ſomewhat more than 
| borrowed lights. Time produces ftrange 
revolutions.. Who knows whether the Sun 
will not one day riſe in the Nox TH? 
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